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A Great American Novel 


TS publication will begin in the next—the Febru- 
ary—issue of this magazine. Its author is Julian 
Street, who will be remembered for his “Rita Coven- 
try” and latterly for “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess;” and those 
who are aware of the best that contemporary Ameri- 
can fiction affords will await with anticipation of 
great pleasure the appearance of the next, the Febru- 
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Associate Camp Director, 


N mechanics, force is measured in terms 

of horsepower. In organized human 
endeavor, force is developed by what we 
call man-power. Geared together by man’s 
constructive genius, these forces have built 
all the structures of civilization. 

The human mind is itself the greatest 
force in the world. It is likewise the 
greatest of all miracles. 

Life itself is a matter of contending 
forces—seen and unseen. Men harness 
and at the same time direct these forces to 
serve their material ends—to increase their 
power in the world—to make life pro- 
gressive. 

What is called human efficiency is the 
force that makes the grades, solves the 
problems, attains its goals. We succeed 
only as we make the grades of daily life! 

The organized summer camp, wherein 
boys and girls are trained to think and play 
constructively, is the new force in our na- 
tional educxtional system. This force is 
developing the grade-makers of the future, 
the resourceful men and women whom we 
must rely upon to carry forward the high 
purposes of our national institutions. The 
properly directed summer camp is inspira- 
tional of a forceful leadership in our youth. 
It teaches our boys and girls a physical 
proficiency and a mental and moral sta- 
bility that express themselves in a char- 
acter that is wide-awake, diligent and pro- 
gressive in the tasks and the opportunities 
of every day. That type of youth is not 
afraid of Life’s Trail, nor its steepest 
grades. 

The system, discipline and thoughtfully 
directed activities of such camps seek to 
discover the latent forces in each individual 


Making the Grade! 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, r.r.<¢.s. 
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boy and girl and to develop and train those 
forces to their utmost social service. There 
is no higher form of human training than 
that which a competent and high-minded 
camp director bestows upon American 
youth. There is no more responsible privi- 
lege in the educational world than the con- 
scientious, humane and idealistic. work of 
qualified camp directors. They can, and 
often do, accomplish as much with boys 
and girls in nine weeks as some other 
educational agencies accomplish in nine 
months. They can do this because their 
way to the head and heart of boy and girl 
lies over the romantic trail of primitive 
instincts, the love of spirited play in the 
open, where all Nature conspires to fix her 
unforgettable impressions in the human 
soul. 

Every American child between the ages 
of eight and eighteen should be camp- 
trained if it is to be fully prepared to sur- 
vive the concussions of our civilization. 
The best Christmas gift from parent to 
child is a four-year camp course. Such a 
course in a qualified camp is an investment 
in character—an investment that yields joy 
and interest every day throughout the 
year. Consult us freely as to the best camp 
for your children. We have personally 
surveyed more qualified camps and pub- 
lished more concerning them than all other 
publications combined. Camp-trained boys 
and girls will set the vital pace and the 
living example of a clean, forceful and 
healthy citizenship. 


Nany/Wittnghe Wack 
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_SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








los Alamos Ranch 


Tenth summer. Two wonderful months—an 
ideal Christmas present for your boy—headquar 
ters a famous big ranch—his own cow pony to ride 
over the Rangers’ trails—camping where trout are 
plentiful—pertect table planned for his years. 
Write immediately for booklet. Limited to 24 boys, 


A. J. Connell, Director, Los {uae Ranch 
Box Otowi, New M 














Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most Spi d Boys’ Camp 
**Land of the Sky,’’ on the Celebrated Asheville Plateau, 
ah ey N.C, 


Camp iewned met 


years. 
On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. Ali forms 
outdoor recreation, including riding carefully supervis: 
Group activities by age. Unsurpassed tal’e, Resident 
wy For booklet address 
. F. Eder, Chie Military Institute, College Hill, Cincinnali, 0. 


“MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Girls, 3 Groups, 5-20 Yea 
tion in riding classic danci ~~ Wonderful sit- 


Free i 
a for land and water Experienced director and counsel- 
ort "Residen ian. ; 3 - Affiliated with Skon-O-Wah- 
ce. >. Came for a ees 
and Mrs. Mills, 926 'W. Ger N.Y, 
~ INTERLOCHEN, 


id Mrs. Street, 
The aces Camps MICHIGAN 
CAMP INTERLOCH! is 6 years and over. 

Senior, Junior lso Continuation Camp. 


CAMP PENN LOCH—Por boys x years and over. 
Beautif | location, pine te equipment. Trained 


water sports, prcher. rifles, Nature 
. ng, Hfustrated Hak let. 


ANTHONY “WAYNE A.cHr ga 


WELCOME LAKE, PIKE. COUNT 
Everything to delight the heart of the real boy—and_ his 
parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding 
and woodcraft. Mem Camp Directors’ Association. 
Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, J. 


BRYN AFON ,co% cms 


ROOSEVELT, Wis. 
All Land and Water Sports. Horseback Riding. Craft 
Studio. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors 
Staff of 30 College Women. Ninth Season. Booklet. 
Lotta. Broadbridge, 1001 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 











= | 44th year. 


Predominating Dietary Laws 
Write for beckies. Sidney BK Krys, 5, S.; B. P.E. 
t 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Chevy Chase School 


for a Girts. Last years of high echools two-veer of advanced elective 
Special em: Twelve-acre 
country life; edvantages sof th the ed f eapital. io 





For GIRLS 
— 
All studies except English 


Mount 
a 
00! 


Year Book on 
Request 


Preparatory finishing 
school. If there is a 
vacancy, students 
will be admitted after 
Christmas. Our sec- 
ond term begins 
January 6. 

1670 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Phone Newton North 0525 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
sourceful womanh ome Ly Music, 
College Pre arotey and Secreta Course. 

UY _ M. WINSLOW, "PRINCIPAL 

140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. Ru sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in- 
struction, care and influences. Miss Helen Temple 


Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. a a a 
SCHOOL 


ROGERS HAL L for GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
or Mlustcated Catalogue Addre 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons. Lowell. Massachusetts 


- HOWARD SEMINARY 


A famous old New England country schoo) 
for girls. Accredited. Preparation for college with 
special intensive one-year course for college examina- 


tions. ok ace eb oka wv All aber en, 
West ™. 





. HILLSIDE fx". 

FOR GIRLS 

45 miles from New York. Preparation for 

college entrance examinations. General 
Organized athletics. 

MARGARET R 1 wey: A. B. womee tn 

VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) ai 





a Ph. D., Bax R, Chery Chase School, Washing! 


The Colonial School 


For Girls. 

Capital, G Ln Bw Su ny ay Tonio : c pions’ 

Home Economics, Secretarial, Hosie, Art, Ex ry. anion, College. 
miss b segere Ti se Wastanes Associate Principal 


~~ GUNSTON | HALL 


1906 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
mT ts ™ Bat, 1892. eee ork, float. ast Bs courses. 
usic, ‘ xpression, 
Domes! utic Sclence, At usieties: collet enard N. M Mer. _ 


Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Ker, BA. MA ma Principals 
~ THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Spring term opens February Ist. 
Deceniecstes. aes 

1 venue, N. W., Washi 


KING-S SMITH “STUDIO- SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, languages, 
pa dramatic art; any art, —aae or college subject 
mers be elected. Tuition according ount of work taken. 

MR. & ek —— KING-SMITH, Soest 
1751 New Hampsh Washington, D. C. 
G BRE OL FOR GIRLS I 
Re gS ate Raa Tres 


Sreeback ‘Riding and Sports. Catalog. 
Miss bry BR IVINGSTON, Box R, Garrison, 


HOOD COLLEGE Fo: Fer Young — 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten new buildings. av poses. own 
farm and dairy. Catalog and book of 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D.. Box R. Frederick, Md. 


FARYLAND COL 


60 minutes from Washington 
Literary _™ Sci., Secretarial, - Kindosparten. 
hysical 1 Education, Music courses; all leading 
raduates in demand. aries 

ike: oR hletion CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MO. 














The ELY SCHOOL > 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
___In the country. ¢ One hour from New York. 


RAY COURT "s<.52242%:'* School for Girls 
All usual studies. Also: 


ACCREDITED. Sec 
tarial, Arts and Crafts. Horseback riding. Ali 
athletics. Social culture, Suburban to N.Y. O. 


Catalog: 
JESSIE*CALLAM GRAY, Dir., Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


PENN HALL 


Girls’ School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ac- 
credited. Intensive college preparation. May each year 
spent at n City, work uninterrupted. ll sports. 
Cotates and views. Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


isbopthorpe | Manor 


Ree’ M College Prep — i - Pool. 
asic r — = asim an 
Riding. Congenial School Life. —~ fh — in January. 








JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D. C. Two- 
year Junior College with special and vocational 
courses. College Preparatory. All sports. Address 

Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. Paris Branch. 

Write for catalogue to The Reverend Mother. 


for Girls 


Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


CUDDER SCHOOL For Young Women 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
(A) Post GRADUATE OCoURSES: Secretarial; Do- 
mestic Science; Community Service. (B) Hien 
ScHOOL. (C) Music. (D) ATHLETICS. Address 
Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 724 St., New York City. 


The _BROWNSON School 


Post Grad and Finish: Courses. Special 
Ss in Preach opt Colage French Conversation. — 

MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East 91st Street, 








New York 


he Castle 


“. Miss Mason's School 








_____ New York City 


Ss I n i Tl Q 
School for Girls 


Gover and Lower Schools. Clara C. Futter, Principal 
Box |-K. Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. hue 


Highland Manor 


Non-sectarian Conte Boarding School. All 
Grades and Courses. Junior College and Music. 


Eugene H. RE Director, W si: N. Y., Box 103 
— The Carmel 
WW School for Girls 


gs RE\ Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 

New York. Small classes. New building for 

Carmel. Swett, 60th year. Catalog. Address Box 614, 
rmel. N. Y. 


“SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

pas %, ont Dee Fae, fxenoe New York 

Miss Rosa B. Cuisman, Principal 




















RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, H and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary. 
_ RussELL Sace Couuece, Troy, N. Y. 


EMARCUM 


Therenat, college preparation. 
Wore k Art. aS mE Sian letics, tide. Mrs: 
E. H. Harcum, B. L., Fens r{ School; Mrs. L. M. 
Wiis, B. P.,"Principsl, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 














tar. ons tive. 6. 8 Cc. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Betht . 
(796 YEAR 
aw GIRLS 


LINDEN HALL, igus 
suet ate aoe a find Foe sige 


oe Attractive home life 
. Stencen, D. D., Bo utes Per t3s bee te to Phila.) 


“A good school for Girls.” 
wee 4 Full information on request. 
~~ © Pres. A. J. Trevorrow, Bex 95, 
~ 
. Hackettstown, N. J. 








Che J ary {jon School 


College preparatory, general courses. Wildcliff, 
graduate school. Seven Gabies, girls 6-12. Catalogs. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prins., Box 1532, Swarth- 


BEAVER COLLEGE f0%:cn 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior 
College courses with Diploma and Degree, Splendid 
equipment. Catalog. Address 

Registrar, Jenkintown, Pa. 








DWIGHT & FOR GIR 


FOR R GIRLS 


Athletics, ow oe ——. = ome on oT 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. New 











DARLINGTON _ fevnded ies 


For young women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency, Sixty-acre estate. 
Person Engineering, Secretarial. Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 

courses. 1 sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa 


Jersey 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 “West 48nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 2 

An Episcopal Church 

t. 'G a School for girls. Excel- 

lent academic work. Gen- 
eral, College Preparatory courses. Art, ag i, _ Domestic 
Science, Secretarial. Sports, riding Nea Y. and 
Phila, Cateieg. Sister Edith Constance, ‘principal. 


Box 420, Burlington, N. 


Miss BEARD’S SCHOOL 


A Country ScHoot NEAR New York 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The Birmingham. School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thoro 
for girls not going to col 
Catalog. Address Secr 


HIGHLAND HALL 


General Courses. 











ration and courses 
ming pool. 
Birmingham, Pa. 







inasium, swin 


ry, Bo: x 


155, 


College Preparatory. 


Unusua! Program of Outdoor Life 
ELLEN C. KeaTEs, A. B., Principal Hollidaysburg, Pa 
63rd year ‘“‘in the 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE tess? vicsinis 


Junior Collage or High School or Fini shing © ourses Mu sic 
Art. Business, Dom, Sci, Exp 
Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to 

ing, Athletics, Country Club Privile 
Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., 240 College 


Virginia College 


Four years Prepara- 
Music, Art, Expres- 








For Girls. In the famous Vall ot. of Virwi 


i Junior Co’ 





tory, Elective and fu 

sion, Home Economics, Jourualien. Sec tarial and Library work. 

Riding, Golf, Box F, Roanoke, Va. 

SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 
For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 

Expression, Domestic Science, etc New buildings; every room 

connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 


is with beautitul lake 


President, Box E. 
A Girl's school of- 


100-acre camp 


E. Martin, Ph. D., 


ASHLEY HAL 4 fering a broad va- 


riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern a. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Add 

Mary V. McBee, M. “a. Prineipal, Box R, Charleston. S. C. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


N for: select papronage 3 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts rth of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
31 buildings, outdoor sports; swimming, boating, horseback 


climate 


culture 
riding, ete. Catalog and TAUB. boo! 
Address BREN Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


WARD-BELMONT {2.222 
Young Women 
Otters a six year course of study embracing two years 
of college. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
c:iminating patronage. , intormation address 


For 
THE SECRETARY, 
l'elmont Heights, Box Nashville, Tenn. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to June. = 
1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 
Recognized Academy 


GRAFTON HALL 7 and Junior College 
for GIRLS Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra 


matic Art, Home Economics. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds Limited registration. 
Catalogue and views free upon request. Address : 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Milwaukee - Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 

Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M.., Principal. Box R. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE “‘isz7* 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 


Women. Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 


J. L. Roemer, President Box 1025, St. Charles, Mo. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years Co rilege, 4 years Ac a lemy. 


Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 73rd year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 buildings New $40,000 library. 
Se ond Semester opens J rere 26,1926. Catalog 


Wm. P. McKee, A. M., 8B. D., Dean, Box 653, “mt. Carroll, Mm. 


2nd year. Academ- 

Starrett School ie Ge fae soo 

tory and junior college courses. Fully accredited Co 

operative with University of Chicago. A Home School in 

our own modern fireproof buildings, in finest residential 

district. Enter Now. Write for free catalogue and views, 
Box 24, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


old school with beautiful new buildings. School of aspect 
(C ‘ollege Grade , Diction Literary Interpretation y = 
ing, Public Speaking. Dramatics. Academy and Junior ior Scho 
Write for Catalo, 

Meten A. Brooks, A. M., Director, 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


Westlake School For Girls _ 


An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College: 
College Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog A. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 


Episcopal. Estab. 1884. New §500,000 building. Ten acre 








campus overlooking Puget Sound. College preparatory and general 
courses, Intermediate and primary departments. Music, art, home 
economics, secretarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment 
da ‘eston, B. c. Oren cipal | 
Tacoma, Washin; 


NATIONALLY patronized 
school emphasizing 
the two-year Junior 


College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Education. On the Gulf 
Delightful climat Year- 
round sports. Catalog. Pres- 
a Richard G. Cox, Box 

Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 























Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For Pen Blue Ridge Mts. of Va 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 58th year 


Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 980, Buena Vista, Va. 


Virginia Intermont College 


30 states. High School 


42nd year. 
Secretarial Courses 


For Girls and Young Women. 
ne Economics, 


and Junior College. Music, Hor 


Xpression, rt Outdoor sports in bracing mountain climate 
(Intermont). “Gy Pool, Private Baths 
__&. 6. Nolfsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


aitlax, CHall 


For girls. In the Blue — Mountains. College preparatory, 
one year graduate work yecial courses Lithia water Riding, 
Golf, Field and Water "Sport $601 Catalog. JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELI President ark Station, Box B, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


@arrenton Country School 


Near Washington in beautiful Piedmont Valley. College 


preparatory, general courses French conversation pre 
vails. Home — 0 oo here. Girls learn to study and know 
nature. Catalo 

Mile. Lea M. “Boutigny. Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


B GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL N 
For Boys and Girls. 40-acre campus—wholesome traditions—College 
preparatory, general, and business courses — Moderate inclusive 
rate. For catalog address 
Madison C. Bates, A. M., Principal, Manchester, Vermont 
(6 Aours from New York on direct line 


ENO ga a Established 
CA z —, College Preparatory and 
SEMINARY oe s secretarial 


Junior stu 
Adirondack elevation. inter sports. 
les E. Hamilton, A.M., 








dents taken. 
For catalog address Char 
ox R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
= Strong departments in Music and Expression. 

tes $500 Ear! W. Hamblin, Principal, Box A-3, 
Austinburs. Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two years of standard col- 
lege and two years of preparatory work Under Christian influence 
—offering courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located in 
Central Ohio—on three trunk lines. Liberal endowment poe 
minimum rate of $525. Henry E. Schradieck, Pres., Urbana, Ohio 

Mature men and women. No chil- 


Save a Year dren. Preparatory, High School 


Equivalent, Business courses. Day, night, or ee pupils. 
Some earn part Address P b 


Pittsburgh Academy 


-D., 




















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 7 


The Woods’ School 


For Escort ae ree pg Schools 

GIRLS ITTL OLKS 

Booklet i 166, inte dn. Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


HEDLEY 2% “individual Spor 


For Boys and Girls who require more personal att ention and individual 
instruction than can be given in the regular schools. Academic 


Industrial, Culture! 
MRS. R. B. HEDLEY, J. R. HEDLEY, M.D., 
Resident fF "h yaic tan 


*yincipal 
GLENSIDE. PA., (12 mi. from Phila 


“The BANGROFT School 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of School or booklet of Summer Camp 
Address Box 125, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. Parrincton, M.D. Jenzta CouLson Coote 


SEGUIN SCHOOL 


For Children who Savtete from the 
One of the oldest and best own schools. Ex ae. yo and 
intimate home care. For litustrated Catalog ad 
Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Box R, Orange, x. . 


PERKINS Soiooh 


OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, 








The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


SEND US THE BOY—AND WE WILL 
RETURN YOU THE MAN 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision; 
atmosphere. Graduates accredited at E 
Special Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7 t 14. Located on beach 
on-sectarian. Open year ‘round. Write 
for catalog. it Military ‘Academy. R-6. Gu Gulfport, Miss. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Salphar Springs 
2300 Ft elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station 
Ronceverte. New buildings and At +3 nt, including 


Gymnasium Charge Ss $000. Catalo Address 
Col. H. B. Moo “he = 8, Lewisburg. W. Va. 


~ COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


hee ge wy grade, nation wide patronage, refining influence 
000 shout built by Gov't. All athletics, golf, swir 
ming pool. R. O. T. C. College preparation; business course ; 
junior school, Fixed charges $665. Catalog 
Box 404, COLUMBIA, . TENN. 


SEWANEE Xtiben 


© MILITARY > 
ACADEMY 

Prepares for college, small classes. 

individual development. Aim—an active mind, 


Opportunity for 

sound 
body, clean morals. 8000 acres of exploring and come ing 
country. All athletics. Catalog. Box RK, Sewanee, Tenn 


UNIOR there hastens 


wholesome 
ern colleges 





se 








Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade, Modi 
fled military system. Open 12 mos. = year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates atalog. 


‘ ‘ 
__Headmaster, , Box R. Bioomington Springs. "Tenn. 


Tenne ssee Military 
Institute 


A superior military school in the most healthful part of America—the 
highlands of East Tennessee. Thorough co see Dre preparation. Sound 
government. Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsiey, Supt . Sweetwater, Tenn. 


One of (he nation 8 Gisungutshed muuary schovuis 
location; mountains, lake; largest gym 
Jadets enter any time. Address 


Country 
in South; golf. 
Col. Sandy Beaver, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 








BINGHAM “Sé.cu5" 
SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
132 years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
plan. Thorough training. Experienced teachers. Small 
classes. National patronage. K. O. T.C.Unit. Box R 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL. CHILDREN 


THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


Boys and girls 3 to 14 years. Separate buildings. A 
well kept home, a mother’s care, and Kindergarten and 
Grade Work. Rates, $75 a month. 
For catalog address 
Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, Bradford, Mass. 


MONTESSOR CHILDREN’S 


VILLAGE 
Cottage plan. Co-educational, Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional clientele. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan 


ROSE. HAVEN | SCHOOL | 


Wycombe Pa. 











Health, 
Children 5 to ents years s o a 
jocerearten ades 


| K mary gr: 
} 8 Miles from N. Y. Phe Du it 177 
i ésx'é, Yenaruy, new sensey O°™ 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


0 per month covers every expense 
All-year eae he school for boys and girls 4to 12. French 
conversation. 50-acre Campus, 32 miles from N. Y. City 
L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. J. 


BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
A Home-Schoo!l for Children for 12 Years 
1120 Constant Ave. 
Phone: 











iu, N.Y. 
Peekskill 1139 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young a receive special attention. Ideal home sur- 
roundings For full inf ers and literature, address 
c. Bristol. Nelso Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Scberwerborh Sebo 


A Home School for Exceptional Children who need 
Special Care and Training. Country Home Location 
makes possible moderate rate. ue 1. Schermerhorn, 

31 Colonial Place, R. F. D. 2, Richmond, Va. 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 
E. Haydn Trowbridge, M. D. 

2829 Forest Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


A school for mentally retarded children that is not operated for 
profit. All the advantages of home care. The child is developed 
through happy individual teaching and = adaptability and 
emotional control. Catalogue upon requ 


Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 East 82nd ‘Se. , Cleveland, Ohio 


OUND 





FOR BACK MWARD CHILDREN 
For boys and giris, $ VF, who require incividgal care 


=e training: Delightful , t-. $5" — 
Port Chester er. ¥. Y. Tel. Port Chester 1556-M. 


For school Eanenties liane the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 





ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





SUFFIELD 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
methods. Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics, and school life. College preparatory, busi- 
ness courses. Junior School. Booklet. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
swimming. ed like dormitories. Many cultural opportunities. 


State boy's age and aim. Catalogue. 
William P Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PEDDIE 


national school of fine traditions with boys from 
30 states and graduates in 26 colleges. Emphasis on 
preparation for College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions. Six Forms including two grammar grades 
60-acre campus. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Athletics for every boy. 15 modern buildings. Mid- 
way between New York and Philadelphia. 9 miles from 
Princeton. 60th year. Write for catalog. Roger W. 
Swetiand, Head ter, Box 1-F, Hightstown, N. J. 





An endowed 
schoo 


for boys 














h 


a 





Thorough instruction. 


BORDENTOWN 


12 miles from Philadelphia. 
and special courses. 








BL A IR * Colle, S~ 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings fully equipped. 
Lower School for younger boys. 
Endowed. Write for catalog. John C. Sharpe, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box 8, Blairstown, N. J. 


The HUN SCHOOL 
OF | PRINCETON 





101 Stocktow | aanaeaees 





Military 

Institute 

Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 

faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 

how to study. Supervised athletics. dist year. Cat- 

alogue, Col. T.D. vandon, Principal and Commandant, 
- THE-DELAWARE, Wt. J. 





" WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


College entrance, business 
Special school for Juniors. Horse- 


pg under instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 


wie 


ook. 
MAJOR Cc. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 





HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


ave E. Brown, emma er 





€ 
si 
c 


Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, 
nize his own abilities. All outdoor sports. 
Swimming poo A good 

Dr. A. W. Wilson, ire President, Box 842, Saitsburg, Pa. 


The 


Leaders 1784 
playing fields, new build- 
“hee teach- 


Develops 
for om = beautiful sit site, 
ng, Senior and Junior departments, 
ers. individual instruction, rates, = ° 
Box fa Harrisburg, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Expert faculty. 
to recog- 
Gymnasium. 
Address 


Prepares for college or technica! school. 


lace for your boy. 


ERKIOMEN 4 etd 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. Al! 








Athletics. 2) acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address 
car S. Kriebel, D. D. Principal Box 129, urg, Pa. 
y— — 


SWA V E L for Boys 
Yne hour from Washingto h ic working preparatory 
chool which boys love and —— approve. Sound scholarship, 
haracter building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 





Catalog. Address Box 57-R, MANASSAS, VA. 








Course for men of ambi- 
} ona limited time. 


E lectrica men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical a Practical Elec- 


trical 
+ . including 
Engineering 


the close- 
ly related 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, 
wiring, test electrical y. Course 


install 
nn for profession in the 
interesting ci in the world. 
Established in 1893. catalog. 
. BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
$21 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C, 




















-| DE WITT CLINTON HEBBERD SCHOOL 


Prepares for College and Technical School. 
Small Classes. Well equipped estate. 
Outdoor Sports and Athletics. 
John ‘B. Hebberd Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 


_ROXBURY 


of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
Bevery Method. 


All field, gymnasium and track sports. 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 





The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


ae tary SCHOOL 


Guatinen and — ae rhe 
rsonal_ touch. 
aes from Philadelphix”” 


‘or catalog add 
Major Chas. Cuscen. Box 118, Freehold, N.J. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A country boarding school for boys 
11 miles north of Philadelphia 
40 available tennis courts—18 hole golf course 
faculty supervision. Compulsory athletics 
boxing, horseback riding. Thor- 
An excellent 








Personal 
ft. swimming pool, 
ough preparation for college or university. 
school at a moderate rate. Catalog. 
T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), HEADMASTER 
Box A Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S8.A., Malvern, Pa. 


ST. LUKES SCHOOL 


BOYS. oan classes 
= fine school spirit. 
For ‘or catalog write 

Box R, Wayne. 


NAZARBEE 4..HALL 


College Pre ory and Husinese. — Junior S School. 


Viiustraied B 
Bev. A. 0. Tg 0 B., eetenten Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for ALL Colleges. Modern buildings, gym., pool, — 
ter mile track. State ageof boy. W.R. Tomlinson, M. A., F. 
Somerville, B.S. Write for Catalog. Box 18, Swarthmore, Pe. 


FRANKLINS MARSHALL 


Af" spores a thete b 








» healthful loca- 


rapid progress. 
Gymnasion. swimmi pool, ete. 
Strout, aie: Headmas: 














| Ly A Ratloment 
Jatalog on Reque: 
_E. M. HARTMAN, A. Mu Pd. D., ” Princtoal, _Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


Carson Long 


A Military Preparatory School. 89th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
lege. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. Separate 
Junior Sebool. Individual instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. 

“*Enjoying now its greatest years.’ Box 18, New Pa. 


Hargrave Military Academy 

Formerly Chatham Training ~onapen 
Essentials e education without frills. Coll preparation and 
commercial Not conduc “tor profit. Junior 
Dept. for bere toto to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog. 


_Va., Chatham, BoxR. _—*-- 4. Camden, A. B., P 


BLAG KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


College P. ty og and [Business Administrative Courses 
pircorest Beyjoment. All Sports. 


""Higue the la oe 
COLONEL "5. oat SIDENT, Box H. ‘Blackstone, va. 


RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


Aner agg AeA doiph In the Valley 
of Vir, $200,000 Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools. mitivaRy ‘TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics. 
CHAS. MELT ON. A. 34th session opens September jt Address 

ELTON, A. 


-FISHBUE: RN MUTARY 

$250,50 tpe-prcel saniprpent. a ore. G. snder'u: 9 We . 

STAUNTON 2232257 
See ohn 























one of the most distinguished schools in America for 





Sulstng cquited by eendemte encetonce. 
SP 9,5... tree 


Box 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 





MEN 











Saint John’s, The Manlius School 


A College Preparatory School with a mili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedience 
and honor. Business course. Separate school 
for younger boys. Extensive campus in the 
hills. Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Riding School with excellent stable of horses. 
Swimming pool. Term begins January, 1926. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 91 Manlius, New York 














New York Military Academy 
P. O. Box 11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


—_—s BAND 
. T. C. UNIT 


(A visit is conttaliy inv whe 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


Vit btn Js hiaaa c 
Brigadier-General, D. S. M. 
Superintendent 


| — 
EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 


College preparatory. Long, enviable record, 
Certificate privileges. Upper and IL “ie Schools. 
Address Principals, Box R-1, Peekskill, Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 colleges, 
All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 

PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath- 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Address A, E. Linder, A. M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- 


gan _Lake, Westchester County. a New York 
IRVING SCHOOL &, 
In beautiful, historic Irving country. 88th year. Pre- 


pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. All 
athletics. Catalog. Address 

Headmaster, Box 932, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 36th year. “Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer KYLE, in the Catskills. 


Y. 


___Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


~The STORM KING schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 


request. 
__Alvan E. Duerr, on Hudson, N.Y. 


DE MOTT E SCHOOL ~— 
An hour from New York City, outside its influence. 
Wholesome school life. Thorough training, College 
ry. Upper and Lower School ew school 
pauline and ay bure De Mo = year round sports. 
St. Johns School 
OSSINING -ON-HUDSON. N.Y 


yy 84 Et ess. Small classes. Military 
hool for boys under 13. 
Ranney, A. M., Prin. 








Prepares 
training. A 








DE LA SALLE = ACADEMY 
conduct ftnone Bosrainm schoo! 


soot for for Boys 42 12to 16 
grades lusive and first sero > 
inclusive 


ba ae i hb. = Reeve 











Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Lays right foundation. Thorough academic instruc- 
tion.. Strong on fundamentals. Military training 
for discipline. initiative. erect carriage—a sound 
mind in a sound body. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 








of the United States. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


I 





SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by U. S.. War 
Dept. All athletics under 8 
coaches—16 buildings, 240 acres, 
Business course. Openings for & 
few students after Christmas. 


Box R, Faribault, Minn. 




















PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


47th year. 15 acres. 8.buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal 
and instrumental! music Rate $700. Catalog 


Milo B. Price, Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 
Grammar School 


mercial, College Preparatory, General, x 
Courses. Music. Athletic fleld. gymnasium. Catalog. 
Col. F. Q. Brown, D. D., Supt. Epworth, lowa 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL F*n2* 


Trains tor leadership by a comprehensive system of la 
jetic, military and general activities that reach every boy, 
An Honor System that builds character. High School 
and Junior College. For catalogue address, 

754 Third ‘St. -» Boonville, Mo. 


HI CMilitary 


nstitute 





®2nd year. High beautiful location. Lower schoo) for 
our r boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
x 21, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TAME ss vear 
——___—__—_ 
A working. progressive school which develops initiative 


Essentially college preparatory, but fits 
for business life. A military system that produces healthy, 
active bodies and erect, manly carriage. Member Asso- 
ciation Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. For cat- 
alog address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 253, 


OERNANTOWN | DAYTON, OHIO 


ULVER - 


and leadership. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog. The e Dean's ofmice, Culver, ind. 
a. Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 
Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. Rev H. 
Young, S. Rector. For catalog address The 


Business Office, | Howe, Indiana, 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A_ select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make ——e worthy of 
sour investigation, Write for cata 
Address: BAKGT AH, Dakota” ‘Minois. 
(100 miles N . W. trom Chicago. eo 2, 





NORTHWESTERN Witz 322, 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R. 
Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, V Wis. 


MORGAN PARK “xvaay 

ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
recreation and ~~ for each boy. 20 acres in country 
surroundi nee. 52nd year. Catalog. Col. H. D. Abelis, 
Supt., Box 1825, tMerpan Park, Chicago, Hl. 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘how to study.” 

Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination. lso business courses, 
Character Training. APPLY EARLY. 
For CATALOG, address: — President. 










“ACCREDITED.” 
On Lake— 
Ath- 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. 
Character building on Principle. 
hour north of Chicago. Semi-Military. 









letics. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, tll. 
OD for young boys. 78th year. 20 
teachers and housemothers—7 
college men—for 100 boys. Ideal home and 
school life. 1 hour from Chicago in Hill 
Country of Illinois. Ask about Camp Tosebo, 


Nobe ‘Hill, P Woodstock, _Minois, 


AKE FORES 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. s. Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of 4. W. Richards, Box 1 Forest, ti. 


Prin., 








Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

1211 Coehran Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 











ALIFORNIA ‘sccm 
DE 
College preparatory, modern equipment, high 
OF PALO Standards. West Point military oe 28 ac “| 
ALTO adjoining Stanford University. hletics, C 
alog. Ad iress Superintendent, Mayteld, Calin, 


~ Palo Alto Military Academy _ 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Bicyele club, 


Grades. In session 12 months in the year. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term ond camp. 


Col. R. P. Keil y ‘Subt.. Box 308- R, » Palo Alto, Cal. 


RNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
formerly PASADENA MILITARY Acaveny 
Non-Military. Christian Influences. Eastern University standards. 
odern Equipment. so Junior School. 


Cc. M. Wood, Supt., R. D. 2. Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS—San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school which offers the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable 
climate of Marin County. Super rvined outdoor sports, hiking and 
camping year round. For catalog address James W. Williams, 
Headmaster, Box 8A, San Ratael, California. 











New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 


standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C. Dry bracing mate 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rate 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. N. M. 





THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


: Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive- instruction to meet college entrance. require- 
Out-door + with horse 


ments on 8000 acre ranch. 
for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Addre 
Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., New York. 





ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough Dositions for graduates 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high oat e Book of Facts, 
ground in Waukesha County Lake Region. Catalog. Address Principal 

Write Box 16-A, Delafield, Wisconsin. Gregg School, choo l N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The Red Book Magazine 
SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 


A Distinguished School 


COUNT AE 


BUSINESS LAW and other 
COMMERCE SUBJECTS 


A specialized school in Ac 
countancy, Business Law, and 
other commerce subjects, with 
a@ marvelous record of student 
successes. Our resident and 
correspondence students have 
for 9 years an unbroken rec 
ord of American Institute 
honors. Our graduates have 
won 18 C. P. A. Medals. 

Located on the Lake Front 
in Chicago with unexcelled 
transportation facilities. Fin 
est of class rooms and NO special 


ees of any kind. Nothing to pay 
Lake —- Home but tuition and materia! costs 


te courses have been adopted by many 


WALTON a Rg 
SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


advise whether you are interested 
550-560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 










in day or evening resident classes 


¥ * . . . 

3 of Business Administration 
University-grade Business Administra- 

tion and Executive Secretary Courses, 

(@ years), contain as many credit hours 

- of instruction as usual university course 

of four years. Also shorter business 

course. 

Accounting Course preparing for C. P. A 
examinations. 

For young women: Executive Secretary 

—— << PPand Stenographic Secretary Courses 

with proper cultural environment and —— living accommoda- 

tions. Enter any month. Send for 6lst Year Book 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila. Pa. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE Je 


2 years instead of 4. Accounting, Secreta: 
Commercial Teaching; also shorter courses 
Positions for all graduates. Co-ed. Catalog of 


a RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J 
Business Administration-- 


Acconnting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
oung men and women of executive caliber. Also Shorter Business 
Gourees. Graduates in Send for Special Catalog to 


Burdett College, 1. Lindabury, V. Pres 


STON Founded 1879 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 

69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 

Secretarial Courses—prepare for the ition higher 

up. Address principal. fer catalog. Stratton 

ness College, EGG ichigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Superior Stenographic, Sec- 


retarial, Accounting Courses. 
28th 














Unusual paying 











Missouri Military Academy a 


ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. For catalog address Cou. E. ¥. Burton, Pres. 
MIssoURI, Mexico, Box 124. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO. 
43 miles from Kansas City. 













Junior and 

unior College. New students receive 
January 4th to 25th for second semester. 
All athletics. Large gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Catalog. Sellers, 
Supt., Box R, Lexington, 


— SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


~ KATHARINE GipBs SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training vag! Saycaped Women 
York Providence 


“SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Boston 
Trains for best Secretarial positions. 


FROWN ss 


Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. éSth St., New York 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretaria! and Business Training for Young Women 
One-year course. Resident and day students. Florence 
3, LaMore 2aux,A.B., Mrs. Margaret V Fowler, Principals. 

7 Beacon Street, ___ Boston, Massach: 


[Gritea States _ 


Secretarial School 


527 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
Secretarial & Business Training. Ace 1A Catalog R. 
derbilt 2474 


irving Edgar Chase, Di Vv 























PROFESSIONAL § SCHOOLS _ 


Costume Design ( 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design; direction Emil 
Alvin Hartman, 4 East 5ird Street, N.Y. C. 


A FASHION ACADEMY W 
National Kindergarten CotLece 


COLLEGE 
(Accredited. ) 


Second Semester starts Feb- 
Two and three-year courses. Eight Dor- 








39th year. 
ruary 1-1926. 
mitories on College grounds, Write for Bulletin and Book 
of Views. Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd, Chicago, IIL 


The Sargent School <.. 


of Physical 
Founded nee = by Dr. D. 4. Sargent 
Book] “ 








Education 
et on requ 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Mass. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
oat PHYSICAL qn 


ruary 8. Catalogu of views free. 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Dept. 28, Chicago. ii. 


~ BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE — 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nursing. 
School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual facilities for prac- 
tical experience. For Catalogue, dress : REGISTRAR, 
Battle Creek College, Box 762, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE of 


Physical Education 


Accredited Co-educational 


Two-year normal and B. P. E. courses qualifying for 
fine positions. ree bureau for placing graduates— 
constant demand Every facility—gymnasium, swimming 
pool, dancing auditorium. Women’s dormitory. Spring 
term opens Feb, 2, 1926. Summer term opens June 21. 
1926. Dept. R-1, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 11I. 
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For school information "alee the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





\NED WAYBURN 
eee a 2 
E VERY ype of Dancing 


for Stage and Social Affairs 
Pyvate wy Fhe) RD D a a 







wate Protiec™ - = 

and over 600 N BURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 
841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y, 
At Columbus Circle, New York. Open all war'eouns 


9 A.M. cept Sundays. 
. "Closed vs at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 
tpen'e Winter Ter 


other 
Revues, Musical ie 
edies, and 














m Starts January 9th 
s’ Normal Course July 6th to ist 


STAGE DANCING 


TAYSH” WALTER BAN ER 


Formerly Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J. 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins, Florence Walton and bun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free 


1658 Broadway, N. Y. Circle 8290 
1S H. CHALIF, Principal. 


CHALIF s33sa"sonnat 
ma tl 


Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


New York - Paris Frank ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
Ww. Lists. f® ior now for New York January 25th, 
Paris Waren ist nterior Architecture and Decoration; Stage 
ign; Illustrative and Industrial Design; Life, 

Address: Sec. 2239 ay, New 


York, 5 Place des Vosges. Parle. ° 
The Corcoran School of Art 
Washington, D. C. 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Principal 
For School Prospectus apply to Secretary _ 


- The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869. All branches of Art including preparation for 
commercial art, Generous endowments, low tuition rates, 
Address J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati, 0. 


BPeCOMMERCIAL 


ART SCHOOL 


“ The Oldest Professional Art School in America’’ 
INDIVIDUAL ProGress — STUDENT SALES BuREAU 
Dept. 759 116 So. .. Chicago, ti. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Semrests Pinte cot Sevptzre, Gopmace fk ard, Bt 
February 8.” For itusteated ental odes gig 
Dept. R. M., 438 Je’ > Milly Wis. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 
40th Annual session. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 
Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


OLUMBIA <0 ogsomne nex. 
SGHOOL OF s2 sscrssited sche, Resident 


USIC cree 2". | 
Cincinma Conservatory 


Bex R. 509 S$. Wabash Ave. . Chi 
1867 
talogu 


8 Focytiy in oli brenches of ox 


- cal ie 
land and Burnet Aves. and Oak m 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Three special Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 
School, Music, Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano 
Normal Methods Course. All Departments open year 
round. Write for Summer Catalogue. Address: 

Jno. L. Gruber, Mor., 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 








Dancing 





















































Diplomas and ‘Degrees confer: For catalogue 
. 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY— CHICAGO 
teaching MUSIC, Dramatic .. Expression, Opera 








Languages, 
a " for teachers 
"wt ending to FREE SCHOOL. “We own our dormy- 
On'R. B. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


0990909905051 51SISH 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-A. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


SIOLOIV O90 O 9 SOOO O0: 


ie Theatre 


SCHOOL 
ae OF 
Summer and Fall 


N\ ent: THE 





A, 
STAGE DANCING 


DIRECTORS gj . 
inging, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
Alan Dale personality and poise qssontial for any vocation 
Wm. A. Brad in life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
Senry Miller buts and Sotvern spregied Paste. Leurett 
careers Ls . — Laurette 
‘ ‘aylor, Mary Pickford, jeanor Painter, Annette 
Sir John Martin- Kellerimann, J. Arnold Daly, Bred and Adele 
Harvey Astaire. liy Sisters elyn Law, Mary Nash, 
J. J. Shubert ora es, Taylor Holmes net blesdale, 
Vivian M. Astor, Gloria Gould-Bishop, and others 
Marguerite Clark Ww 
est Coghion OW, Soak irae se 
” jo Hae Bee ‘or 2. 


School «Theatre 





THRESHOLD PLAYERS 


DIREC s 
CLARE TREE MasoR GEORGE ARLI88 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsik FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS FRANK CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before graduation. 
Dancing, fencing, voice development, pantomime. 
iting, etc. Winter term opens 










January 4th. 
For catalog address, ‘*The Director”’ 
PRINCESS THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 


LL TAA Nn 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work, All branches of music taught. De- 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term Sept. 24th. Send for catalogue. 

15 Dewitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 








Institute of Musical Art 


Frank DamroscuH, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
CHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

+f of ELOCUTION 

The National School *OPorcory 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 

Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing 

Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin. Pennsyivania. Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 
PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! ~ 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business, 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write for free 

IMinois College of Photography, Box 616. Effingham, III. 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid pay 
itions or for'e business of your 4 
jotion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
hot y. Motion Picture 
fessional View CAMERE PAL 
- opportunities in thie 
‘ fort HOW. 
INSTITUTE OF 
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—as taught in the Great COYNE Shops— 

Prepares You for a 

Big-Pay, Fascinating 
Steady Job!!! 


Electricity is the Field of Wonderful Opportunities 
today. It offers BIG PAY, clean, fascinating work 
and steady employment—anywhere, any time! 
COYNE-TRAINED MEN are in demand because 
COYNE training is complete and thorough. 


Complete Electrical Training 
in 12 Happy Weeks at COYNE 


My newly-enlarged Electrical Course is the result of 
27 years of experience, solving the needs of young 
men and of the Electrical Field. My course is abso- 
lutely thorough, easy to master, covers every single 
hase and factor of the subject and fits men for BIG 
Electrical jobs, HIGH-SALARIED, ng jobs, 
YOU DON’T NEED ADVANCED 
EDUCATION OR EXPERIENCE 


Earn While 
OF COYNE My EMPLOYMENT DB. 
Trained Men | & <<; 





RTMENT hel; 
get lob toanme bart 


sists you to a 





tands 
TO $200 by you THROUGH LIFE 
A WEEK [ost sot 2 708 














Send Right Away for My Big FREE Book 
and Special Offer of 2 Big Extra Courses 
Be sure tosend at once formy big FREE BOOK con- 
taining 151 actual photos of electrical operations and 
methods; also my special offer of 2 Big Courses with- 
outextracost. Write today before offeris withdrawn. 








H. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 
1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 1201, Chicage 
H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-10 W. Harrison St. 
Deri C. Y: Host bet 1 went cue of these big 
> FREE 12x18 books with 161 actual photo- 
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What Will You be Earning 
One Year from Today? 


A practical plan that is doubling men’s salaries 


You have said good-bye to Yesterday, 
with its failures and disappointments, A 
new Tomorrow lies ahead of you. What 
are you going to do with it? 

To the man who gives little thought to 
his business progress, one day is much like 
another—filled with routine work—rewarded 
by routine pav. He has mo right to expect 
great things of the future. 

But—how different the outlook of the 
man who is fraining for promotion, and 
what a difference a mere 
twelve months can make in 
his earning power! 

Give a thought, for in- 
stance, to the experience 
of S. N. Williams, a Ken- 
tucky man, who has special- 
ized—with the co- operation 
of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity —in Salesmanship. 
**My salary was practically 
doubled a short time ago,”’ 
writes Williams, ‘‘but my 
greatest satisfaction comes 
from knowing that the 
amount of business I have 
written this year is easily 
five times greater than be- 
fore.’’ Williams, you see, 
has a real future — because 
he is constantly preparing 
for it. 


Increases Salary 150% 


Again, consider the ex- 

erience of Arthur W. 
Wy eber, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, one of the largest and most 
influential banks in the state. One of his 
earlier letters reads as follows: 

*‘Since I have been training, my salary 
has been increased 150 percent. This in- 
crease is an annual return of 1,107 per 
cent upon my investment. Not so bad 
when you consider that most conservative 
investments net only 6 or 8 per cent. Inci- 
dentally, LaSalle training has aided me in 
jumping from the job of timekeeper in an 
automobile factory to my present position as 
assistant auditor of the largest and best bank 
in Toledo in less than eighteen months. 

‘There is one outstanding point about 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Se IP AND MAIL an cute <iee GD Cae Gam aa come tame amen come dna 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 

in the business field I have checked below. 
t: Training for ["]tLaw: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 





M 

Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 

yy ~ Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Manufacturer’s Agent, Solicitor, and all posi- 
tions in retail, wholesale, or speciaity selling, 
Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Expert Poctbecring: Training for posi- 
tion as Head Bookkeeper. 
C. P. A. Coaching for Ad dA t exec 
ants. 





Name 














Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Domestic: Training for position as Rail- 
road or Industria! Traffic Manager, Rate 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Certifi fied Railway Station Management: Trair- 
ing for position of Station Accountant, 
Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. 
Banking and Finance: 
ive positions in Banks an 
Financial Institutions. 


...Present Position........... 


LaSalle Extension University—it is not 
your excellent text-books or your well- 
built organization, but your willingness to 
help and encourage the student to succeed. 
It has been my experience that an enroll- 
ment with you is not a cold-blooded busi- 
ness proposition, but a real, cheerful, sym- 
pathetic willingness to help the student.’’ 

More recently he writes as follows: 
‘‘Monthly dividends are being paid me 
on my investment in LaSalle training in 





the form of increased salary at a rate in 
excess of 125 per cent per month.’’ 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Skeptics may suggest that the records 
of Mr. Williams and Mr. Weber are ex- 


ceptional. And—if these men had won 
their advancement without the aid of home- 
study training, we should be bound to 
agree with the skeptics. Formenare rarely 
promoted to positions they are not quali- 
fied to fll. When men have fitted them- 
selves for advancement, however, such 
promotions are not exceptional at all. 
That their experience could be paralleled 


Dept. 166-R 


Also a copy of “A Geography of Success,” 


all without obligation. 


many, many times is evidenced by the fact 
that during only six months’ time as many 
as 1,248 LaSalle members reported definite 
salary -increases, as a result of training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method, total- 
ling $1,399,507. The average increase per 
man was 89 per cent. 


The records of these 1,248 members— 
representing every state in the Union and 
every province of Canada—are all recounted 
in a fascinating book entitled “A Geography 
of Success.” The following 
are a few of the promotions 
here recorded: 

“From $110 to $385 a 
month.” 

“Clerk to Branch Man- 
ager, at $10,000 a year. 

“Salesman to Sales Man- 
ager; salary doubled.’ 


‘From $1,400 to $5 
a year.” 

“*PassesC. P. A. examina- 
tion; now partner in $20,000 
firm.”’ 


,000 


A copy of this book will 
be sent you for the asking. 
And-— it’s well worth send- 
ing for! 


Send for Salary- 
Doubling Plan— Free 

Yesterday is past. Let's 
not be hampered by it. To- 
morrow is aheadofus. Let’s 
make the most of it! 

Below this text there’s a 
coupon—just such a coupon 
as Williams and Weber once signed, 
and hundreds of thousands of others who, 


thru home-study training, have added 
greatly to their earning power. 
You know your ambitions. They will 


decide for you the training you should 
undertake. 

You do not know your capabilities. But— 
they will unfold for you more wonderfully 
than you could dare to hope, once you 
begin with seriousness to fit yourself for 
bigger things. 

Start today toward that better place, that 
bigger salary, by checking, signing and 
mailing the coupon NOW. 
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tendent, 
Sub-Foreman, etc. 


agement: 
Personnel Manger 


Training = tions Manager, 


Service. 


Methods: Training for positions in Shop 
Management, such as that of Superin- 
General Foreman, Foreman, 


Personnel and Employment Man- 
sremning in the position of 

Industrial 
ployment Manager, 
d positions relating to Employee 


snductetes Management: Training Modern Busi- 
for positions in Works Management, ness Corre- 
Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- Production Centeal, Industria Engi- spondence 2 
ence and Consultation Service for Busi- neering, ete. and Practice: Trelning for position 
ness Men. ; re es as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 
ModernFor bhipandPr Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 


Manager, Secretary, etc. 
sas English: Training for Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers 
Commercial Spanish: Treining for 
ot as Foreign Correspondent with 

ish -speaking countries. 

Rela- Effective Speaking: Training in the 
Cs of foreeful, "ehective speech, for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 

Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 


— Address... 
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t worried 
hi 

im 
FE had just fumbled 
one of the biggest 
orders of the season. And 
he thought he had it 
cinched. 

But at the critical mo- 
ment as he warmed up to 
his closing argument and 
edged closer to the pur- 
chasing agent, his pros- 
pect turned his face away 


and seemed to lose all Il- 
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much less experienced 


to a 


salesman. 
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closest triends wont tell you 


sometimes, of course, Nhalitosis 
comes trom some Geep-seated or- 


ganic disorder that requires pro- 





fessional advice But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition 


ne regulal use ot 
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Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle It isan 

ere that il 
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deodorant It puts you on the 
safe and polite sice 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
t10n in the mou ind leaves t 
Dreath sweet Iresh and cieal 
me othe 
odor but by really removing 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears 

This safe and long-trusted al 
tuseptic has dozens of diferent 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle You 
druggist sells Listerine i 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 oun } oun 
and 1'%ounce. Buy the large siz 
tor economy Lambert Phar 


cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A 


Not by substituting s 








Dor 
HALITOSIS 
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By the way—In using Listerine 

to combat halitosis you automat- 
ically combat sore throat and 
often avoid more serious illnesses 

that start with throat infections. 
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EILEEN 
in “Artists and Models, Paris Edition” 
Photograph by De Mirjian Studios, New York 
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NAOMI JOHNSON 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photograph by De Mirjian Studios, New York 
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in “Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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LORRAINE MANVILLE 
in “Plain Jane” 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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ELSA PETERSEN 
in “The Mikado” 


Photograp sh by De Mirjian Studios, New York 
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LUMBERING— 
A FISHER 
INDUSTRY 


Its own hardwood timber 
tracts, and large logging and 
saw mill operations, assure 
Fisher an adequate lumber 
supply of the high Fisher 
quality, at low cost. 


In a single year Fisher uses, 
in hardwood alone, lumber 
footage sufficient for the con- 
struction of 10,000 seven- 
room houses—close to 


270,000,000 feet. 


Fisher requires this enormous 
quantity of hardwood not 
only because of its large pro- 
duction, but also because all of 
the lumber used in Fisher bodies 
is hardwood. 
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TOO TIGHT ( 


® Angelo Patri 
Decoration by Franklin | Dowtn 
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Fewin ay’ \ | 4 i 
é] | | fs is a great misfortune to be a tight-minded person. If a man is ill, 
i: ih there is always the hope that he will be better in the morning; if he is 
poor, there is always the chance that fortune may knock at his door today; 
if he is lonely, there is always the possibility that love will stop and look 
in at the window; if he is grieving, there is always the echo of a friendly 
foot hastening to him from around the corner. But if he is tight-minded, 
there is no chance in this world for his happiness. 

I think of that every time I see old, tight-minded Mullins go by in his 
racketing spring wagon, each wheel doing its best to discredit its neigh- 
bor, every spoke speaking tor itself and complaining 

No child smiles at his approach; none begs a hitch. No friendly 
elbows rest upon his old rail fence; no stranger knocks at the weather- 
beaten door. 

It is a droll trick of life that her delightful spirits may be closed out 
but never in. They may be charmed and beguiled into entering a door set 
ever so slightly at the crack, but they cannot be kept in the tight-shut 
dungeon of the closed mind. They love the open way, the clear road, the 
hospitable gesture. Close the door upon your treasures of love and for- 

gh and are gone. If you would keep and increase 
them, share generously. Bless your one loaf and pass it out to the multi- 
tude, and it will feed them and return you seven basketfuls. Hoard it and 
guard it, and it will shrivel down to a mildewed crust. 

There are minds that have not opened to welcome a new idea, to en- 
tertain a strange request, to receive a tonic surprise, since the days of 
childhood. Tight closed against the current of life beating against their 
doors, they share nothing, have nothing, amount to nothing. Too tightly 
clamped shut to the entrance of life, they have lost the little they had 
and stand alone, repellent to all who love people and their ways. 

Better the open mind that welcomes whatever comes, graciously en- 
tertains what stays, blesses what departs and takes from each the gift it 
brings. No angel, then, wil! knock and turn away, and there will always 
be opportunity to prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. 
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, ae is fleeting; night ends the day. 
Parting and meeting, we journey life’s way. 
Each hour of pleasure must come to a close; 


( Nothing we treasure permanence knows. 


Mark you how strange is the path of our 
years! 
See how joy changes to memories’ tears. 


Notice how sorrow so cruel to meet, 


Changes tomorrow from bitter to sweet. 
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By Ed gar A. Guest - Decoration by Arthur’ E Becher 
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Even opinion is altered by time, 

In wisdom’s dominion men’s thoughts higher 
climb. 

Youth in its glory fills swiftly its page, 

Running its story through prime and old age. 


Love, which brings gladness, also brings grief. 


Time sweetens sadness with joys of belief. 
Things we call crosses and hurts we call pain 


Cease to be losses and prove to be gain. 
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LES PARFUMS | 
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Yo desired of all women 
Malt are COTY Perfumes “az 
they are created in flacons of 
three small sizes to be carried 
always 22 the purse. Ch zs 
dainty contents, they commu;nz- 
ea cate their fragrance, so that to 
7 open it is a delight — a sense of 


ar ane “ 





y the delicate perfumed luxury 
: that ever suggests the presence 
7 





; of beauty 


COTY PARFUMS 


LORIGAN - PARIS 






. CHYPRE - STYX- LOR 
EMERAUDE - LEFFLEURT 
MUGUET- IRIS -JA Tt 
LAI : QUE) 
JA DE CORSE 
AMBREINE - HELIOTROPE 
BRE ANTIOU 


JE 


Address “Dept. R. B, 1” 


“THE Ganesse or PERFUME” 
ot new booklet of Coty creations, 
interesting to all women —on request 


COT Y¥ wre 


714 Fifth Brenue, New York 
‘ “a ~ ” CANADA — 55 MSGi il College Ave Montreal 
, ALL COTY PARFUMS ARE IN PURSE SIZES — %-% AND 10Z 


























Beauty is Youth 
at all Ages 









Thousands have retained it in this gentle, natural way 


No how conspicuously absent 
is the “middle-aged” woman in 
the modern social scheme. Note how 
the charm of youthful allure is no 
longer restricted. to Youth itself . 

That is because artificial beauty 
methods have given way to a more 
gentle, natural method—and thus 
youthful charm through the thirties, 
and even well past the forties, is the 
custom of the day 

The accepted rule in skin care to 
day is... daily cleansing of skin 
and pores with the balmy lather of 
Palmolive. 


Do this for one week. Note the 
difference in your skin 

Wash your face gently with 
soothing Palmolive. Then 


massage it softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by huma» 


3031 hands until you break the wrapper 





it is never sold unwrapped 


Then repeat both washing and rins- 
ing. If your skin is inclined to be 
dry, apply a touch of good cold 
cream—that is all. Do this regularly, 
and particularly in the evening 

Use powder and rouge if you wish 
But never leave them on overnight 
They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed 
away. 

Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not think 
any green soap, or represented as of 
olive and palm oils, is the same as 
Palmolive 

And it costs but 10c the cake—so 
little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces 
Obtain a cake today. Then note what 
an amazing difference one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By BRUCE BARTON 





Bum Jobs 
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 B pprness something happens to the 
governor of a State, the lieutenant- 
governor is just about zero. He attends 
dreary functions. His speeches are sel- 
dom reported. Small wonder that most 
lieutenant-governors are content just to 


slide through. 


When I first began to be interested in 
Calvin Coolidge, he was lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts. He took an 
extraordinary attitude. When he was 
invited to make a speech, he worked. 
He read history. He enunciated prin- 
ciples of government. No matter how 
small the audience, how unimportant 
the community, he produced something 
really distinguished. 


In 1920 these speeches were gathered 
into a book, and a little group of us— 
all amateurs in politics—began sending 
copies to the convention delegates, to 
newspaper editors, and to influential 
citizens of every State. The effect was 
remarkable. 


Fate united many factors to make 
Calvin Coolidge President, but what 
helped most to make him Vice-President 
was the collection of speeches which he 
delivered back there in Massachusetts 
in that bum job. 


Henry Ward Beecher began his 


ministry in a Western frontier town. 


What chance there for growth or fame? 
None, apparently; but Beecher liked 
the people and every Sunday preached 
his best. 


One day he was surprised to receive 
an invitation from a big church in 
Brooklyn. How had its members ever 
learned of him? He discovered later. 
One of them, a chance visitor in the 
little Western town, had never forgot- 
ten the young preacher who was ob- 
viously so much bigger than his job. 


“The office is beneath you,” ex- 
claimed the friends of Horace Mann, 
when he resigned his brilliant prospects 
at the bar to become secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


“If the title is not sufficiently honor- 
able now, then it is clearly left for me 
to elevate it,” he answered. “I had 
rather be creditor than debtor to the 
title.” 


He made that despised office one of 
the most powerful influences in the 
nation. 


Most of us are sentenced to spend all 
or a large part of our lives in bum jobs. 
One difference between us and Coolidge, 
Beecher and Mann, is that we know the 
jobs are bum. They didn’t seem to 
know it. They just thought they had 
a chance to do a good day’s work. 
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The Red Book Magazine 





This pure and dainty soap for your face in a lovely 


new form 


In Guest IVORY, deli- 
cately modeled for slim 
fingers and wrapped in 
blue for gleaming white 
bathrooms, we offer you 
genuine Ivory Soap in 
the loveliest form imag- 





Ss? 


inable. A dollar can buy 
no finer soap, yet Guest 
Ivory’s modest price 
is five cents. And you 
can buy Guest IVORY 
almost anywhere. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Gor the face and hands # Als fine as soap can be 


QQ *%00% Pure. It ‘Floats 
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o., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE author of this sto- 
ry believes it to be the 
best of the forty-three he 
has written. It is the first 
piece of work he has done 
since the publication ot his 


highly praised novel, “The 


Great Gatsby,” and will 


appear in book form {fol- 
lowing publication here. 


The RED BOOK Magazine 


Volume xuvr Number 3 


As 


Editor 


Epncar Stsson, rociate 





The cousin added, 
“Perhaps it was 
just because he 
was so drunk,” 
and walked out. 


ch Boy 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Illustrated by Frederic R. Gruger 


EGIN with an individual, and before you know it, you find that you 

have created a type; begin with a type, and you find that you have 
created—nothing. That is because we are all queer fish, queerer behind 
our faces and voices than we want anyone to know or than we know 
ourselves. Whenever I hear a man proclaiming himself an “average, 
honest, open fellow,” I feel pretty sure that he has some definite and 
perhaps terrible abnormality which he has agreed to conceal—and his 
protestation of being average and honest and open is his way of remind- 
ing himself of his misprision. 

There are no types, no plurals. There is a rich boy; and this is his 
and not his brothers’ story. All my life I have lived among his brothers, 
but this one has been my friend. Besides, if I wrote about his brothers, 
I should have to begin by attacking all the lies that the poor have told 
about the rich and the rich have told about themselves—such a wild 
structure that they have erected that when we pick up a book about 
the rich, some instinct prepares us for unreality. Even the intelligent and 
sincere reporters of life have made the country of the rich as unreal as 
fairyland. 





Let me tell you about the very rich. They are different from 


you and me. 1ey possess and enjoy early, and it does some- 
thing to them, makes them soft where we are hard, and cynical 
where we are trustful, in a way that, unless you were born rich, 
it is very difficult to understand. They think, deep in their 
hearts, that they are better than we are, because we had to 
discover the compensations and refuges of life for ourselves 
Even where they enter deep into our world or sink below us, 
they still think that they are better than we are. They are 
different. The only way I can describe young Anson Hunter is 
to approach him as if he were a foreigner and cling stubbornly 
to my point of view. If I accept his for a moment, I am lost 
—TI have nothing to show but a preposterous movie. 


OR shall I subject you to a long, tremulous account of his 
adolescence. He was the eldest of six children who would 
some day split up a fortune of fifteen million dollars, and he 
reached the age of reason—is it seven?—at the beginning of the 
28 
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His uncle and two othe: men carried him upstairs. It 


century, when daring young women were already gliding along 
Fifth Avenue in electric “mobiles.” In those days he and his 
brother had an English governess who spoke the language very 
clearly and crisply and well, so that the two boys grew to speak as 
she did—their words and sentences were all crisp and clear and 
not run together as ours are. They didn’t talk exactly like English 
children, but acquired an accent that is peculiar to fashionable 
people in the city of New York 

In the summer the six children were moved en masse from 
the house on Seventy-first Street to a big, old-fashioned estate 
in northern Connecticut. It was not a fashionable locality, for 
Anson’s father wanted to delay as long as possible his children’s 
knowledge of that side of life. He was a man somewhat superior 
to his class (which composed New York society) and his period 
(which was the snobbish and formalized vulgarity of the Gilded 
Age), and he wanted his sons to learn habits of concentration 
and have sound constitutions and grow up into right-living anc 
successful men. He and his wife kept an eye on them as well 





was just after this that Paula was called to the phone. 


s they were able until the two older boys went away to school, 
it in huge establishments this is difficult—it was much simpler 
1 the series of small and medium-sized houses in which my own 
outh was spent; I was never far out of the reach of my mother’s 
oice, of the sense of her presence, her approval or disapproval. 
Anson’s first sense of his superiority began when he became 
mscious of the half-grudging American deference that was paid 


him in the Connecticut village. The parents of the boys 
» played with always inquired after his father and mother, and 
ey were vaguely excited when their children were asked to the 
flunters’ house. He accepted this as the natural state of things; 
impatience with all groups of which he was not the center— 
money, in position, in authority—remained with him for the 
st of his life. As a boy he disdained to struggle with other 
boys for precedence; he expected it to be given him freely and 
often; when it wasn’t, he withdrew into his family. For in the 
East money is still a somewhat feudal thing, a clan-forming thing. 
In the West, money separates families to form classes. 


At eighteen, when he went to New Haven, Anson was tall 
and thick-set, with a clear complexion and a healthy color from 
the ordered life he had led in school. His hair was yellow and 
grew in a funny way on his. head; his nose was beaked,—these 
two things kept him from being handsome,—but he had a con- 
fident charm and a certain brusque style about him; the upper- 
class men who passed him on the street knew without being told 
that he was a rich boy and had gone to one of the best schools 
Nevertheless his very superiority kept him from being a success 
in college; his independence was mistaken for egotism, while his 
refusal to accept Yale standards with the proper awe seemed to 
belittle all those who had; so, long before he was graduated, he 
began to shift the center of his life to New York. 

He loved New York. There was his own home with the 
familiar servants, “the kind you can’t get any more,” and his 
own family, of which—because of his good humor and a certain 
ability to make things go, and a judgelike solidity of person— 
he was rapidly becoming the center, and Wall Street, where he 
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would presently take his quick mind to sharpen it on the broker- 
age business. And the débutante parties and the correct manly 
world of the men’s clubs and the occasional wild spree with 
pretty ladies that most of New Haven knew only from the 
fifth row. His thoughts were conventional enough, you see 
—they included even the shadowy girl he would some day marry; 
they differed from those of the majority of young dreams in 
that there was no mist over them, none of that quality which 
is known as “idealism” or “illusion.” Most of our lives end 
as a compromise, while Anson accepted without reservation the 
world of high finance and high extravagance, of divorce and dis- 
sipation, of snobbery and of privilege—it was as a compromise 
that his life began. 

I met him in the late summer of 1917 when, like the rest 
of our generation, he was swept up into the wild hysteria of 
the war. In the blue-green uniform of the naval aviation he 
came down to Pensacola, -vhere the hotel orchestras played “I’m 
Sorry, Dear,’ and we young officers danced with the girls. 
Everybody liked Anson. Even the instructors treated him with 
a certain respect. He was always having long talks with them 
in his confident, logical voice—talks which ended by his getting 
himself, or more frequently somebody else, out of impending 
trouble. He was a popular man on any kind of party, and we 
were all surprised when he fell in love with a conservative girl 
—Paula Legendre, a dark, serious young beauty from California. 
She and Anson became engrossed in a long, serious dialogue that 
went on several .weeks. A long time afterward he told me that 
it was not about anything in particular but was made up, on 
both sides, of immature and even meaningless statements; the 
emotional content that gradually came to fill it grew up not 
out of the words but out of its enormous seriousness. It was 
a sort of hypnosis. Often it was interrupted, giving way to 
that childish humor called fun; when they were alone, it was 
resumed again—solemn, low-keyed, pitched so as to give each 
other a sense of oneness in feelings and thoughts. They came to 
resent any interruptions of it, to be unresponsive to facetiousness 
about life, even to the mild cynicism of their contemporaries with 
which they had until recently agreed. They were only happy 
when the dialogue was going on and its seriousness enveloped 
them like the amber shadow of an open fire. Toward the end 
there came an interruption they did not resent; it began to be 
interrupted by passion. 

Curiously enough, Anson Hunter was entangled in the dialogue 
and profoundly affected by it, and at the same time aware that, 
on his side, much was insincere and, on hers, much was merely 
simple. At first, too, he despised her emotional simplicity; but 
at his love Paula’s nature deepened and blossomed, and he could 
despise it no longer; on the contrary, he felt that if he could 
enter into Paula’s warm, safe life, he would be happy. The 
long preparation of the dialogue removed any constraint; he 
taught her some a what he had learned from more adventurous 
women, and she responded with a rapt holy intensity. One eve- 
ning after a dance she agreed to marry him, and Anson wrote 
about her to his mother. The next day Paula told him the 
interesting fact that she was rich—she had a personal fortune of 
nearly a million dollars. 


T was exactly as if they could say, “Neither of us has any- 

thing: we shall be poor together’’—just as delightful that they 
should be rich instead. It gave them the same warm, com- 
fortable feeling. But when Anson got leave in April, and Paula 
and her mother went North with him to meet his family, she was 
impressed with the standing of the Hunter family in New York. 
Alone with Anson for the first time in the rooms where he had 
grown up, she was overcome by a rush of emotion. She felt 
preéminently safe and taken care of. So completely did his 
authoritative person seem to sum up and typify all these things 
of his that she entertained the idea of being married immediately 
and going back to Pensacola as his wife. The very pictures of 
him in a skullcap at his first school, or on horseback with the 
sweetheart of another summer, or in a gay group of ushers and 
bridesmaids at a cousin’s wedding, filled her with jealousy of his 
past. But, to her disappointment, an immediate marriage wasn’t 
discussed, or even suggested; the engagement wasn’t to be an- 
nounced until after the war. She decided, two days before his 
leave was over, to make him love her so that he would be as 
unwilling to wait as she was. The words must come from his 


mouth, but she determined to force the question that night. 
A cousin of Paula’s was staying with them at their suite at 

the Ritz, a severe, bitter girl who loved Paula and was some- 

what jealous of her engagement. 


Anson was to call at six o’clock 
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and take Paula out to his uncle’s house at Hempstead for dinner. 
Paula was late in dressing, so when Anson called, the cousin, 
who wasn’t going to the party, received him in the parlor of the 
suite. 

Anson had met some friends at five and got drunk with them 
in one short hour. Usually he carried his liquor robustly, but 
today he had eaten a light lunch, and the first few drinks de- 
stroyed his judgment. He left the club at the proper time, and 
his mother’s chauffeur drove him to the Ritz, but the impact of 
the steam-heated sitting-room accentuated his condition. He 
knew it, and he was dimly angry at himself, and dimly amused 
and dimly sorry. 

Paula’s cousin was twenty-five; she had seen little of the 
world, and at first she failed to realize what the matter was. 
She had never met Anson before, and she knew something was 
wrong, because he mumbled strange information and nearly fell 
off his chair, but until Paula appeared, it didn’t occur to her 
that what she had taken for the odor of dry-cleaning gasoline 
was really whisky. Paula, however, realized the truth as soon 
as she came in, and her only thought was to get Anson away 
before her mother saw him. Then her cousin knew. 

When they came down to the limousine, Anson found two 
men inside, both intoxicated; they were the men with whom he 
had been drinking at the club, and they were also going to the 
party; but he had completely forgotten that he had left them in 
the car. On the way to Hempstead they all sang. Some of the 
songs were rather gross, and though Paula had accepted the fact 
that Anson had few verbal inhibitions, her lips tightened with an- 
noyance and distaste. 


ACK at the hotel her cousin, confused and excited, considered 
the situation; then she walked swiftly into Mrs. Legendre’s 
bedroom, saying: “Isn’t he funny?” 
“Who is funny?” 
“Why—Mr. Hunter. He seemed so funny.” 
Mrs. Legendre looked at her sharply. “How is he funny?” 
“Why, he said he was French. I didn’t know he was French.” 


“That’s absurd. You must have misunderstood. It was a 
joke.” 

The cousin shook her head stubbornly. 

“No. He said he was brought up in France. He said he 


couldn’t speak any English, and that’s why he couldn’t talk 
to me. And he couldn’t!” 

Mrs. Legendre looked up with impatience just as the cousin 
added thoughtfully, “Perhaps it was just because he was so 
drunk,” and walked out of the room. 

This was all true. Anson, finding his voice thick and. uncon- 
trollable, had taken the unusual refuge of announcing that he 
spoke no English. Years afterward he used to tell that -part 
of the story, and invariably communicated the uproarious laughter 
which the memory aroused in him. 

Five times between six-thirty and eight-thirty Mrs. Legendre 
tried to get Hempstead on the phone. When she succeeded, 
there was a ten-minute delay before she heard Paula’s voice at 
the other end of the wire. 

“Cousin Jo told me Anson was intoxicated.” 

“Oh, no—” 

“Oh, yes. Cousin Jo says he was intoxicated. He told her 
he was French and fell off his chair and behaved as if he was 
very intoxicated. I don’t want you to come home with him.” 

“Mother, he’s all right! Please don’t worry about—” 

“But I do worry. I think it’s dreadful. I want you to promise 
me not to come home with him.” 

“T’'ll take care of it, Mother—” 

“T don’t want you to come home with him.” 

“All right, Mother. Good-by.” 

“Be sure now, Paula. Ask some one to bring you.” 

Deliberately Paula took the receiver from her ear and hung 
it up.’ Her face was set with annoyance and shame. Anson 
was stretched out in a bedroom upstairs while below, the dinner- 
party was proceeding lugubriously toward the salad. The hour’s 
drive had sobered him up so that his arrival was merely hilarious, 
and Paula had hoped that the evening would not be spoiled after 
all; but he took two imprudent cocktails before dinner, and for 
fifteen minutes he talked boisterously and somewhat offensively 
to the party at large and then slid silently under the table like 
a man in an old print. But, unlike an old print, it was horrible 
without being quaint. None of the girls remarked on the incident; 
it seemed to merit only silence. His uncle and two other men 
carried him upstairs. It was just after this that Paula was 
called to the phone. 
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It was as if they could say, “Neither of us has anything: we shall be poor together” —just as delightful that they should be rich instead. 


An hour later Anson awoke in a fog of nervous agony through “T’m all right,” he said dully. 

which he perceived after a moment the figure of his uncle stand- “Take it easy.” 

ing by the door. “T think if you gave me a glass of brandy, I could go down!” 

. . I said, are you better?” “Oh, no—” 
“Do you feel better, old man?” “Yes, that’s the only thing. I’m all right now—I suppose 
“Terrible,” murmured Anson. I’m in Dutch down there.” 
“I’m going to try you with another bromo. It’ll do you good “They know you're a little under the weather,” said his uncle 
sleep another hour.” deprecatingly. “But what’s the difference? “Jack Schuler didn’t 
With an effort Anson slid his legs from the bed and stood up. even get here. He -died in the locker-room over at the links.” 
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Though Anson didn’t care what anyone thought, except Paula, 
he wanted to go downstairs and save the débris of the evening. 
When he did go down, most of the party had left, and Paula got 
up immediately to go home. 

In the limousine the old serious dialogue began: “I knew 
that you drank,” Paula said, “but I never expected anything like 
this.” And it seemed to her now that they wouldn’t get along— 
their ideas about life were too different. Then Anson talked a 
little, very soberly, and she said she'd have to think it over. 
She didn’t know. She was not angry, but she was terribly sorry. 
She didn’t let him come into the Plaza with her, but as she got 
out of the car she kissed him suddenly and unhappily on the 
cheek. 

Next day Anson had a long afternoon talk with Mrs. Legendre 
while Paula sat listening in silence. It was agreed that Paula 
was to brood over the incident for a proper period and then, if 
she thought it best, they were to follow Anson south in three 
weeks. Anson apologized, with sincerity and dignity; that was 
all—despite the cards that Mrs. Legendre held in her hand, she 
was unable to establish any advantage over him. He had made 
no promises, showed no humility, only delivered a few comments 
on life which brought him off with almost a moral superiority 
at the end. When they came south three weeks later, neither 
Anson in his satisfaction nor Paula, in her relief at the reunion, 
realized that the psychological moment had passed forever. 


NSON dominated and attracted Paula and at the same time 
+ filled her with anxiety. Confused by the mixture in him of 
solidity and self-indulgence, of sentiment and cynicism, a mixture 
which her gentle mind was unable to resolve, Paula grew to think 
of him first in one light and then in another. When she saw 
him with a formal crowd, with her mother, with casual inferiors, 
she felt a tremendous pride in his strong attractive presence, in 
the paternal, understanding stature of his mind; but in other 
company she saw a tendency to let down, to let what had been 
a fine imperviousness to picayunes disclose its real face. The 
other face was gross, humorous, reckless of everything but pleas- 
ure. It startled her mind temporarily away from him, even led 
her into a short covert experiment with an old beau. But it 
was no use. After four months of Anson’s enveloping vitality 
there was a pallor in other men. 

In July, when he was ordered abroad, their tenderness and 
desire reached a crescendo. She considered a last-minute mar- 
riage, and decided against it because there were cocktails on his 
breath all through the week before he went away. The parting 
itself made her almost physically ill with grief, and every day 
she wrote him letters of regret for the days they had missed by 
waiting. In August his plane fell into the North Sea. He was 
pulled onto a destroyer after a night in the water, and pneumonia 
set in. The Armistice was signed before he was sent home. 

Then, with every opportunity given back to them, with no 
material obstacle to remove, the secret weavings of their temper- 
aments came between them, drying up their kisses and their 
tears, making their voices less loud to each other, muffling the 
intimate chatter of their hearts until the old communication was 
only possible by letters from far away. One afternoon a society 
reporter waited for two hours in the downstairs hall of the 
Hunters’ house to confirm their engagement. Anson denied it, 
but nevertheless an early issue carried the report as a leading 
paragraph—they were constantly seen together at Hempstead, 
at Southampton, at Hot Springs, at Tuxedo Park. But the seri- 
ous dialogue had turned a corner into a long-sustained quarrel, 
and the affair was almost played out. He got drunk flagrantly 
and missed an engagement with her; whereupon she made certain 
behavioristic demands. Anson’s despair was helpless before his 
pride and his knowledge of himself, and the engagement was 
broken. 

“Dearest,” said their letters now, “dearest, dearest, when I 
wake up in the middle of the night, and realize that after all it 
was not to be, I feel that I want to die. I can’t go on living 
any more. Perhaps when we meet this summer, we may talk 
things over and decide differently—we were so excited and sad 
that day, and I don’t feel that I can live all my life without you. 
You speak of other people. Don’t you know there are no other 
people for me but only you—” 

But she would sometimes mention her gayety, as she drifted 
here and there around the East, to make him wonder. He was 
too acute to wonder. When he saw a man’s name in her letters, 
he felt more sure of her and a little disdainful. But he loved 
her with a great tenderness and still hoped that they would marry. 

Meanwhile he plunged vigorously into all the movement and 
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glitter of post-war New York, entering a brokerage house, join- 
ing half a dozen clubs, drinking freely three or four nights a 
week, dancing late and moving in three worlds—his own, the 
world of young Yale men, and that section of the demi-monde 
which rests one end on Broadway. But there was a thorough and 
infractible eight hours devoted to Wall Street, where the com- 
bination of his family connection, his large and constantly grow- 
ing acquaintance, his sharp intelligence and his abundance of 
sheerly physical energy brought him almost immediately forward. 
The carefully founded and apparently adamantine constitution 
stood him in good stead. And he had one of those invaluable 
minds with partitions in it. He could appear at the office without 
a wink of sleep and go down the line of customers with such 
shrewdness and judgment that there was competition for his 
services. By 1920 his income in salary and commissions exceeded 
twelve thousand dollars. 

As the college tradition slipped into the past he became more 
and more of a popular figure among his classmates in New York, 
more popular than he had ever been in college. He had a large 
house, the ability to introduce young men into other large houses; 
and he had security, while their lives had, for the most part, ar- 
rived again at precarious beginnings. They began to turn to him 
for amusement and escape, and he responded readily; he had al- 
ways taken pleasure in helping people and arranging their affairs. 

There were no men in Paula’s letters now, but there was a 
note of tenderness that had not been there before. From an 
outside source he heard that she had “a heavy beau,” a Bosto- 
nian of wealth and position, and though he was sure she still 
loved him, it made him uneasy to think that he might lose her 
after all. She hadn’t been in New York, except for one unsatis- 
factory day, for almost five months, and he felt a longing to see 
her; so he took his vacation in February and went down to Florida 
to see her there. 

Palm Beach sprawled plumply as usual between the sparkling 
sapphire of Lake North—flawed here and there by houseboats 
at anchor—and the great turquoise bar of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The huge bulks of the Breakers and the Royal Poinciana rose 
as twin paunches from the bright level of the sand, and around 
them clustered the Dancing Glade, Costigan’s House of Chance 
and a dozen modistes and milliners with svelte goods at triple 
prices from New York. Upon the trellised veranda of the 
Breakers two hundred women stepped right, stepped left, wheeled 
and slid in that then celebrated calisthenic known as the “‘double 
shuffle,” while in half-time to the music two thousand bracelets 
clicked up and down on two hundred arms. 

Indoors every night Paula and Lowell Thayer and Anson and 
a casual fourth played bridge with hot cards. It seemed to 
Anson that her kind serious face was wan and tired—she had 
been around now for five, six years; he had known her for three. 

“Two spades.” 

“Cigarette? Oh, I beg your pardon—by me.” 

“By.” 

“T'll double three spades.” 

There were a dozen tables of bridge in the room, which was 
filling thick with smoke. Anson’s eyes met Paula’s, held them 
persistently as Thayer’s desperately cordial glance fell between 
them. 

“What was bid?” he asked. 

“Rose of Washington Square,’ 
corner: 


’ sang the young people in the 
“I’m withering there 
On basement air—” 


HE smoke banked like fog, and the opening of a door filled 

the room with a blown swirl of ectopiasms. Little Bright-eyes 
streaked past the tables seeking Mr. Conan Doyle among the 
Englishmen who were posing as Englishmen about the lobby. 

At the end of the rubber Paula got up suddenly and spoke to 
Anson in a low voice. With scarcely a glance at Thayer, they 
walked out the door and descended a long flight of wooden steps 
—in a moment they were strolling hand in hand along the moon- 
lit beach. 

“Darling, darling—” They embraced recklessly, passionately, 
in a shadow. Then Paula drew back her head to let his lips say 
what she wanted to hear; she could feel the words forming as 
they kissed again..... Again she broke away, listening: 
“You're going to marry me. You're going to marry me to- 
morrow.” But as he pulled her close once more, she realized that 
he had said nothing—only “Darling! Darling!” in that deep, sad 
whisper that always made her cry. Humbly, obediently, her emo- 
tions yielded to him, and the tears (Continued on page 144) 
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URING the long years of loneliness in Italy she had acquired 
the habit of talking sometimes to herself, as though she 
were an actress learning a part. So indeed she was. Perhaps 
every woman is. It sometimes seemed to her that her whole 
life, since she had left her home in New York and had come to 
Europe, was only an intolerably protracted overture for a distaste- 
ful drama. And that drama seemed upon the point of beginning. 
She could see, as it were, the curtain trembling before it went up. 
But as she sat on the worn and ancient steps leading up to 
the door of San Ciriaco and brooded upon the city of Ancona 
fringing the Adriatic shore, it was she who was trembling. Time 
had not only revealed to her that she could not sing. It had 
shown her what she considered other deficiencies, of character 
ind spirit, and the tears blurred the blue horizon in front of 
1er. She was twenty-nine, and she played the piano in the motion- 
picture house on the Corso Mazzini. She lived in a tiny apart- 
ment up four flights, just off the Piazza Cavour. 
On either side of her, as she sat, crouched the two monstrous 


he cherished two ambitions. He wanted to go 
to sea and, when he should be an old, old man, 
live in America. As an engineer on 

ocean tramps, he presently found him- 

self sailing the seven seas. And now 

he’s living in Amer- 

ica, but he’s far from 

being an old man. 
And where he lives he 
can still smell the sea. 


“Tll tell you what 
we'll do,” he said. 
“We'll send this 
little girl to Italy.” 


Illustrated by 


Dudley Gloyne Summers 


figures, of leonine aspect, in the worn red stone of Verona, who 
guard the thirteenth century porch of the Duomo. They seemed 
to be listening, in stony silence, and with expressions of ferocious 
antagonism, to her faint yet vehement whispers, while beneath 
their heavy paws a lamb and a serpent remained rigid, in eternal 
resignation to their fate. Sometimes she gave a start and looked 
over her shoulder at the heavy leather curtain of the door, and 
her lips continued to move, as though she were addressing some 
one within the building and defying him to controvert her pas- 
sionate assertions. And then she would return to her contempla- 
tion of the blue Adriatic, her slender hands gripping her worn 
purse. The violence of her emotions was expressed in con- 
vulsive movements of her left shoulder, and a heavy pursing 
of her mouth when she paused in her hurried speech, her dreadful 
indictment concluded, and she appeared to be waiting for the 
verdict of eternity. 

She often talked to herself. Signorina Giulia Alessandro, who 
lived in the room below Olga Mores, used to remark to her 
gentlemen friends, when they called on her, that the lady upstairs 
must be unhappy. The gentlemen friends, who were not invari- 
ably irreproachable in character, developed no interest in unhappy 
women, and Olga Mores, who heard them on the stairs descending 
to the street, with occasional hilarious outbursts of masculine 
laughter, remained unmolested up in her stuffily furnished room. 

This talking, however, was a kind of solace to her wounded 
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“Are you mad at 

me for keeping you 

so long?” he asked 
in concern. 


spirit. It was a sub- 
stitute for thought, as 
so many things are in 
this world It was 
when she _ remained 
silent that memory be- 
came clear and agoniz- 
ing. And to her dis- 
torted sense of justice, 
that man whom she 
had heard and seen in 
the motion-picture 
house last night, was 
responsible for the 
failure of her life. 
There could be no mis- 
take in her recognition 
of the big, burly form 
and the full, hearty 
voice. The same as 
ten years ago. Up in 
the front seats, she had 
glimpsed him through 
the potted plants that 
screened her and her 
piano from the audi- 
ence—Luke Leicester, 
the origin of all her 
misfortunes, hardly 
changed at all save for 
a short beard. 

And yet from any 
other point of view 
save that of a sensi- 
tive injured woman, 
Luke Leicester had 
been extraordinarily, 
inexplicably kind and 
generous. Even Luke 
Leicester himself, pro- 
moter, adventurer, ex- 
ploiter and member of 
innumerable _associa- 
tions, societies, clubs 
and leagues for the de- 
velopment of commer- 
cial relations, had been struck by his own kindness and generosity. 
It is only just to say that the sinister aspect of his attitude 
toward the handsome widow Natalie Mores, and her pretty ac- 
complished daughter, had never struck him. Yet that daughter, 
ten years later, sitting on the steps of San Ciriaco in Ancona, 
and reflecting upon the unexpected appearance of her benefactor 
the night before, was trembling with resentment over the way 
in which he had taken hold of their lives and separated them 
and set going the train of events leading up to the present. 

They had been so happy, Olga said to herself, before Luke 
Leicester had come to the apartment on One Hundred and Forty- 
seventh Street, so close to Riverside Drive you could see the 
river from the front windows. Luke’s windows they were, after 
that, because in those days Luke was the expansive and well- 
heeled business man, renting the two front rooms and delighting 
her mother’s heart with the solidity and excellence of his belong- 
ings. Olga bit her lips as she thought how he had so subtly in- 
spired hopes in her mother’s breast. Yes, he was a widower, he’d said, 
as he good-humoredly pinched the daughter’s cheek and said some- 
thing about liking the job of being in charge of such a fine daughter. 
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They had been “so happy” before, she and her mother to- 
gether. Olga believed this because she had been one of those 
girls who, deep down in their characters, are spiritually indolent. 
She had suspected what she had since discovered to be true, 
that being an artist entails a frightful strain upon the soul as 
well as the body, entails sacrifices and agonies of self-dedication. 
And she flinched. 

For her mother, however, the following year had been a gal- 
axy of starry days and hopes. Mrs. Mores, or Madame la Mores, 
as she was called by her pupils, taught singing to the daughters 
of the surrounding cliff-dwellers. She was of Italian descent and 
had married a tremendous swell employed at the Ecuadorian 
Consulate. The late Seftor Mores had been a singular product 
of Latin America, the Paris Quartier and New York City. Pas- 
sionately addicted to the arts, he sang in a vibrating baritone, 
his fine beard pressed to his shirt-front and his magnificent shoul- 
ders raised as he sought a deep note. He painted too, and the 
apartment on One Hundred and Forty-seventh Street could have 


dispensed with paper on the walls, so effectually were these 


covered with the late Sefor’s grandiose canvases. Luke Leicester 
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scored heavily with the widow when he declared in solemn tones 
that the picture covering one end of his sitting-room, “The Mat- 
ing of Semiramis,” fourteen feet by nine, was the greatest work 
of art he had ever seen. And every morning, when the alert 
and robust Luke opened his eyes, he saw a gigantic still life on 
the opposite wall of his bedroom, fruit and flowers of gargantuan 
dimensions, piled on a dish as large as a hip bath. Such was 
Sefor Bartolomeo Mores, who had died suddenly when Olga 
was twelve, leaving behind him a passionately cherished memory 
and about four hundred dollars in the bank. So Mrs. Mores be- 
came Madame la Mores, and, when she could, took boarders. 

They came and went, Olga remembered, until Luke came and 
stayed, with his formidably heavy English-leather baggage, his 
bag of golf-clubs, his “few sticks,” as he called them, of valuable 
antique furniture—moving out some of Madame’s gimcrack 
Eighth Avenue stuff—and his tremendous personality. That’s 
what it was—personality. He said so. It was his capital, his 
key to prosperity. The atmosphere of the house, of a gathering 
of people, changed, oriented toward him at once when he came 
in. What he did no one seemed to know. He had desk-room 
in some office in the Roaring Forties, and sometimes men carrying 
baggage covered with hotel labels from distant cities, like Calcutta 
and Bogota, would spend the night on his cot-bed. Sometimes he 
had parties, and expensive ladies and distinguished men would 
make a pleasant noise until midnight. 








Luke was genuine 
enough. To the wist- 
ful little girl, whose 
mother drove her re- 
lentlessly through her 
vocal lessons and prac- 
tice, he was a magnifi- 
cent person. She 
would pause in making 
his bed and touch one 
thing and another of 
his rich, genuine, costly 
possessions. Once, in 
a mood of daring, when 
she found the key in 
the lock of his humi- 
dor, she opened it, gaz- 
ing at the boxes of fat 
brown cigars, inhaling 
the voluptuous odor of 
Corona-Coronas and 
the fragrance of Turk- 
ish tobacco. There 
were fascinating pic- 
tures, too, of Luke 
dressed like a Chinese 
mandarin, Luke in an 
academical gown and 
cap, Luke in Alpine 
costume, Luke and 
ravishing girls in 
motorcars, and at the 
races. It was charac- 
teristic of Luke Leices- 
ter that the girls in 
these pictures always 
revealed as much of 
their legs as custom 
deemed tolerable. These 
pictures were often 
signed underneath with 
names like Toto or 
Zuzu or Lilla, and bore 
humorous legends in 
bold, dashing penman- 
ship. Several an- 
nounced themselves to 
be Luke’s “severest 
critic.” This was all 
Luke to the life; and 
Olga, wandering shyly 
and hungrily among 
these wonders of the masculine world, thought it all most mar- 
velous and, somehow, dangerous. 

What that danger was she could not have told anybody then, 
because she was too inexperienced to analyze the impressions 
she derived from watching her mother and the boarder. The 
fact is, Luke at one time, when the Lillas and Totos were more 
scarce than usual, had serious thoughts of marrying again. It 
was then he dropped the remark about wanting Olga for a daugh- 
ter. He often gave her a fatherly or semi-fatherly hug, drawing 
her to his knee and pinching her cheek while he listened to 
Madame’s plans for the future. And in those plans there lay, 
unknown to them all, the germ of Olga’s fortunes. 

Madame la Mores was a good vocalist and a capable teacher, 
but she was blind on one point. She believed her daughter had 
the voice of a great singer. It became her grand passion, after 
her husband’s memory, her obsession and her weakness. Olga 
herself was a living sacrifice to this fixed idea of her mother. 
Ske practiced all day and every day. And whenever Luke Leices- 
ter had a fit of domesticity and spent the evening at home— 
wearing a purple smoking-jacket with bronze frogs and facings 
—Madame would bring round the conversation to Olga’s voice. 

This sort of thing was bound to have its effect on Olga Mores. 
She began to believe it. There was her mother’s Italian lineage. 
There was her own name, Olga la Mores. It was an asset, in 
itself, surely. Such ideas had their effect on Luke too. It 
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probably helped to confirm him in his resolution. One evening 
he took Olga on his knee and drew het head down on his shoulder. 
Olga closed her eyes in ecstasy. She was always able to keep 
separate in her mind the emotion of the moment and the hazards 
of the future. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, Madame,” he said. “We'll send 
this little girl to Italy and give her the best training possible. 
And when she returns to sing at the Metropolitan, she can pay 
us back.” 

For a moment her mother could only exclaim in a stifled 
voice, “Oh! Oh! I don’t know what to say,” and clasp her 
hands. 

It was an astonishingly romantic proposition to come from 
the burly business man. And the way he spoke in the plural 
“we,” made the whole thing a delectable dream, without a trace 
of patronage. 

“Only one thing, Madame,” he had remarked later after jotting 
down a few notes on the back of an envelope: “we ought to 
have an understanding our little girl doesn’t crab our game by 
getting married.” 


Te most critical judge, reviewing the case, would have given 
Luke Leicester credit merely for minimum common sense in this. 
But Olga Mores, looking back at it all, felt he had taken a despic- 
able advantage of. his position. Viewed from this high place 
above Ancona, he was seen to be deliberately wrecking a girl's 
life. She had been walking out with a young man at Columbia, 
who was now known as the author of a very prosperous play. 
Olga shrank from admitting it even to herself, but the chances 
had been that they would have drifted apart anyhow. “Unfair! 
Unfair!” she muttered to herself, nevertheless. 

But Madame, recovering, had taken no chances with this mar- 
velous opportunity to behold her daughter a diva. She was pre- 
pared to make sacrifices herself.. She insisted upon paying in- 
terest on the money, but Luke waved her away. He suggested 
she could give him a picture to keep as a souvenir. One of her 
dear husband’s? Well, not that. He couldn’t think of asking 
her for one of those. But that picture of a church interior, in 
the hall. Could he have that? 

Madame had been scandalized at the modesty of his demands. 
He could have had “The Mating of Semiramis” if he had asked 
for it. But he said he wanted the smaller canvas for his sister’s 
house in Washington. She would appreciate it. 

Olga remembered this incident because of what had happened 
long afterward. An art student in Florence had shown her a 
magazine with a reproduction of that very picture; “Nuns in 
Saint Ouen,” it was called. An expert had pronounced it a 
genuine Ruysdael, and a collector had bought it for seven thou- 
sand dollars. She had sat looking at the page for a long time, 
as though stunned. That was very like Luke Leicester indeed, 
she thought. And she added it to the great indictment of the 
man who had grasped her whole life in his big, capable hands, 
giving her the great glorious golden chance to succeed, a chance 
which she discovered she could not take. 

What a time that had been! Her mother gave her no 
rest. She had to take up German. Italian and French she al- 
ready had, enough for the purpose. No stone was left unturned. 
But to the sensitive young creature there was something revolt- 
ing in the casual way Luke Leicester took the whole affair as a 
side-show. The money was so little to him then that he seemed 
unaware of his munificence. Olga tried to explain her dislike 
to herself by suspecting him of trying to get her out of the way. 
Madame la Mores, who achieved a wonderful renewal of youth- 
ful spirits at this time, took this view of the case very lightly. 
It appeared to her a charming finale to a pretty story, for the 
daughter’s benefactor to become one of the family. But she was 
so busy writing to a famous teacher in Milan, selecting clothes, 
obtaining a passport and poring over steamship sailing-lists, that 
perhaps she did not read her child's mind very deeply. 


ND what did Luke Leicester think about the whole business? 
Strangely enough, it was a source of the most poignant suffer- 
ing of Olga Mores now that she was not certain whether he had 
believed in her talent or not. It seemed to her that he had: been 
like a god, stooping for one brief moment to reach down and 
hurl a shower of gold into her brazen tower, where she had been 
happy enough in an indolent way. 
Her memories of that time were entirely of hustling activity 
and a vague desire to be let alone. It was not that she did 


not want to sing, but that she did not want to leave New York. 
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a New Yorker. She had two girl friends across the 





The Virgin of Loreto 


landing who were studying dancing, and she would have liked to 
go with them, perhaps getting a small part somewhere by and 
by, until she got married. But her mother was consumed with 
an extraordinary conviction. Olga-must restore the fortunes of 
the family. Olga must strain every nerve to justify Mr. Leices- 
ter’s faith in her future. And during all these ten years Olga 
had never been sure in her heart that Luke Leicester had had 
any such faith. 

During these ten years, of struggle and trial and eventual 
disillusionment, Olga had gradually conceived a motive for Luke’s 
generosity. It is not easy to say how she explained so sinister 
a scheme against her, unless she credited Luke Leicester with a 
hobby for getting successful women into his power. She, being 
one of the unsuccessful, had mercifully been forgotten. After 
her mother died, she had written Luke a wild, foolish letter, full 
of reproaches and accusations, vague and terrible. He had not 
replied, and the idea had become fixed in her mind that he had 
cast her off and wished to be rid of her as a troublesome encum- 
brance. 

And it was during that period of black oblivion, following 
her final discovery that she lacked the voice and the tempera- 
ment for a career, that she brooded upon her future and began 
to elaborate an imaginary atonement. That it took the form of 
violence and possibly death was due to her character, which was 
imaginative and disdainful. It was extraordinary how she had 
changed from the fresh, piquant creature whom the stalwart, 
manly Luke Leicester liked to take on his knee. She had never 
been in want of food and shelter. Uer skill as a pianist, and 
even as a vocalist in small parts, provided her with sufficient 
funds for a decent living. What she had lost was faith and 
hope. Her pride had never healed. She had sought consolation 
in living in seclusion, until all her instincts. became dormant. 
She had visions of a dramatic onslaught upon the man who had 
sent her to seek her own undoing. And because she felt that 
nothing could ever demolish that strong, assured personality 
save death, she brooded upon scenes in which she assailed him 
with burning bitter words, unveiling the havoc he had wrought 
in her life by sending her to a career beyond her powers. She 
imagined herself accusing him of battening on their ignorance 
of that painting her mother had given him in her innocence, 
unmasking his secret designs upon herself, and denouncing him 
because of her mother’s death alone in New York. He had 
been hunting tigers and looking up a nickel mine in Asia at the 
time; but Olga decided in her own heart that he could have 
done something. 

And then, as he tried to make some sort of defense, she would 
take the stiletto from her sleeve and plunge it into his neck. For 
once she would hold the stage! 


yet for a few hours after seeing Luke Leicester in the cinema- 
palace, she had failed to connect that fine, burly form, that 
gruff, port-wine voice, and that aggressive personality with the pro- 
tagonist of her dreams. She had even spoken of him to a new 
acquaintance, the young man who had been talking to the man- 
ager of the cinema when she entered the office, and who had been 
introduced to her as a fellow-countryman by Signor Mangarelli. 
Jimmy Russell, he called himself, even having the name Jimmy 
instead of James upon the card he gave her. A cool, resource- 
ful, good-looking young man with a short, curved nose, and com- 
petent gray-blue eyes. Almost before she was aware of being 
taken out of her usual secluded state of mind, an almost sullen 
withdrawal from the world of living men and women, he had 
spoken of New York, where his office was situated, of New Hamp- 
shire, where he was raised, and invited her to be his guide to the 
cathedral next day. There was something so entirely adequate 
about him that in a vague, not unpleasant fashion he recalled 
the burly Luke Leicester. He was a traveler, too, seeking un- 
usual pictures for a New York syndicate. 

And as they lunched that day at a nice little restaurant in the 
Via Palombella which he had induced her to select, he being the 
stranger, she had mentioned the curious experience of seeing in 
the theater ‘“‘a very old friend.” Jimmy Russell had looked at 
her, politely puzzled, when she explained her reluctance to make 
herself known to the very old friend. 

“He has probably forgotten me.” 

“Well, you might give him a chance to prove it,” he suggested 
quietly. “I think I know him. He is at the Hotel Roma, where 
I am staying. He is an oil man, just back from Bessarabia. 
Traveling with a baron. A young Roumanian—Baron Something 
Ivernik, I think—I’m not sure. They are going to Paris.” 

“And where are you going?” she asked casually. 
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“What is the matter?” asked Olga, astonished. Giulia put a finger to her lips. 


“T am staying here for a day or two. I want to go to Loreto. 
Do you know it?” She nodded. 

“Yes, I have stayed there. Why do you wish to go?” 

He told her he wanted to get some photographs of the Holy 
House, which legend says was carried across the sea from Naz- 
areth. There was also an image, covered with precious stones 
and Oriental pearls, an image carved by one of the apostles from 
cedar of Lebanon. 

“You mean the Virgin of Loreto,” she muttered. 
ded in turn, his face full of enthusiasm. 

“You must go with me as a guide,” he said: 
it with Signor Mangarelli. 
together.” 

And now, as Olga Mores sat on the steps of San Ciriaco while 
Jimmy Russell was taking his pictures of the crypt and the Chapel 
of Our Lady of Grief, she was experiencing a reaction from the 


And he nod- 


“T will arrange 
We are engaged in some business 


“Nothing, signorina.” 


mood of companionship and sensible good temper which the young 
man had imposed upon her all the afternoon. For a while she 
had forgotten the principal obsession of her life. He had taken 
pity on her and tried to cheer her up. Or perhaps he was merely 
using her for his own ends. Men never forgot their own interests, 
she believed. She wondered what he would say if she told him of 
Luke Leicester’s luck with that painting her mother had given 
him in gratitude. Luke was now “an oil man.” Very wealthy, 
no doubt—wealth derived from others. Indestructibly jolly and 
prosperous—traveling with a baron! How like Luke, who had 
once brought a Russian princess to the house on One Hundred 
and Forty-seventh Street! 

It was curious that Jimmy Russell’s mention of a baron, a 
young Roumanian baron, should have revived her memories of 
Luke even more than the sight of him had done—should have 
strengthened her imagination to con- (Continued on page 94) 
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Now and again a young \ 
writer—very, very frequently 
a girl—swings into the Lit- 
erary sky of America, and 
presently the astronomical 
critics proclaim the discovery 
of another star. Thus Thyra 
Samter before she added a 
third name—thus Thyra 
Samter Winslow now. Not 
long ago she published a book 
of remarkable stories that she 
called “Picture Frames.” 
Then she became a fixed star. 
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Winslow 


[F you are looking for an amazing tale of adventure, in which 

a perfectly marvelous girl does perfectly extraordinary things, 
in a most unbelievable way, you had better flip these pages 
hurriedly until you come to the next story. The author of that 
will undoubtedly do better by you. For this is the story of Kay 
Scott, and Kay is no more unusual than are ten thousand other 
girls quite like her in New York—her story, if it is a story at all, 
is the story of a whole group of girls; and as for the ending— 
there isn’t being held out to you as bait even the suggestion 
that anything unusual is going to happen; but then, unusual 
things so seldom do happen to the people we know. 

Kay Scott was twenty-six. For some time there had been 
in her mind an under-thought of “time to get married.” Now 
there burst into her conscious thoughts the fact that marriage 
would be a very desirable thing indeed. Years ago, Kay had 
heard, “Alle kleine Hunde bleiben lange junge,” and although 


she knew that she could pass for five years less than her actual 

age, there was no use tempting Fate because of her size, and 

because she believed she’d be able to say she was twenty-two 

for several years more. 
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Kay was small and slim. She wore her 
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dark hair in the sleekest of new bobs, and empha- 
sized her big dark eyes by the cleverest of make-up; 
but she was too thin, and dancing until all hours 
didn’t help her to put on flesh. There were shadows 
under her eyes in the morning that hadn’t been 
there a few years before, and though no one saw 
her until the shadows had been made to disappear, 
they had not helped prove the truth about the 
“kleine Hunde’’—after all, she wasn’t a puppy. 

Marriage was a serious thing. Kay knew that. In fact, she 
had left Elmington, Ohio, back in the dark ages when she was 
eighteen—had that been eight years ago?—for the very purpose 
of getting out of matrimony. One of the purposes, anyhow. In 
Elmington, Ohio, one married young, if possible; and at eighteen 
Kay—who was plain Katherine then—was being pursued by 
Johnny Fisher, the banker’s son. An excellent match, no doubt. 
An excellent match, if you wanted to stay in Elmington, certainly. 
Johnny had already gone into his father’s bank, and was making 
rapid strides at that time; but Kay hadn’t wanted matrimony 
and Elmington, and it hadn’t broken her heart when two years 
later she learned that Johnny’s heart had healed sufficiently for 
him to marry Rosie Stanley and settle down into what happiness 
was to be found for the young men and matrons of Elmington. 

Kay, in order to escape matrimony and Elmington, had decided 
on a career. She would be an artist! In high school she had 
daubed a bit in the arts—that is, she had taken lessons from Miss 
Kensington, and had spent long Saturday mornings meticulously 
copying weirdly colored pictures that Miss Kensington called “art 
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They wore smart 

sport-clothes, the kind 

she couldn't afford on 

her allowance. She 

said something about 
it to her father. 


nibbles at theaters—matinées mostly— 
®.PALLE and at restaurant luncheons. 

COLzina iy She went back to Elmington in the 
:a 2 summer and found the town unbearable. 
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Kay had proved rather good at this, reproducing each 
As art it 


studies.” 
shadow and line and daubing in smooth backgrounds. 
was less than worthless, but she-didn’t know that until she left 


Elmington. Her folks consented rather reluctantly to the year of 
study she asked for in New York; but after all, they had money 
enough, and there were three brothers, and Myrtle still at home 
so they wouldn’t be lonely, and if Kay preferred a year of art- 
school to a year of finishing school, there was no reason why she 
couldn’t have it. So Kay had set off for New York with the 
address of a rooming-house kept by a deceat widow who had lived 
in Elmington as a girl. 

For a whole season Kay studied art rather seriously. She 
enrolled at the Art Students’ League, and spent her days working 
in charcoal from casts and still-life. Not inspiring work, and 
Kay didn’t do especially well with it, but she really had somewhat 
of a desire to get ahead. She liked New York tremendously— 
was homesick for only a month or so. You could do what you 
wonted to in New York. No one to give you advice all of the 
time. That first year Kay was a little mouse, taking lonely 


There was Johnny Fisher, as tiresome 

and as amorous as ever, and the other 

boys were just as stupid. No, she didn’t 

want to stay in Elmington—to marry 
and settle down. She was used to people and to excitement— 
even if it were mainly vicarious excitement, then; so she per- 
suaded her folks that another year in New York wouldn’t hurt 
her. After all, she hadn’t changed much—she was the same little 
Katherine who wanted to be an artist. They could afford to let 
her go back—and still had Myrtle and the boys at home. 

In New York, the next year, Kay continued to make charcoal 
drawings. Then she met Elma Durant, and charcoal drawings 
didn’t seem so important. Elma Durant was a flapper in those 
slightly pre-flapper days. She had fluffy blonde hair and im- 
pudent ways. She went to art-school because she had to do 
something, daytimes, and felt it was rather interesting to have 
a career. Elma’s nights took care of themselves. She introduced 
Kay to an assorted group of college boys, prep-school boys and 
young fellows just starting out in business, and Kay felt that 
now she knew why she had come to New York. The decent 
rooming-house of Mrs. McCarthy, who had been a Miss Wacker- 
man of Elmington, became unbearable. Elma lived at home. 
Her people occupied a brownstone in the nineties, and she per- 
suaded them to let Kay share her room with her. 

It was fun, living at the Durants. They were “broad-minded,” 
to begin with, and it really wasn’t necessary to tell them every- 
thing, anyhow. Elma had her own key, so that they could come 
in late at night. Those parties seemed wild to Kay, but she 
realized, years later, that they had really been rather tame affairs. 
The theater, with dancing at one of the less expensive dance-halls 
afterward, tea-dances, a drive out along the Hudson—marvelous 
only when contrasted with Elmington, Ohio. 

A nice winter, though. Kay felt young and care-free—and 
awfully glad she had New York and a career instead of Elmington 
and a husband. 

That summer the Durants went to Cape May, and Kay per- 
suaded her parents to let her go with them, and to let her stay 
in New York the following winter and continue at the Art 
Students’ League. She told them that she had a serious career 
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ahead of her—it might take 
years and years to perfect her- 
self; she wanted to be a real 
artist. Of course they con- 
sented. It was about the only 
thing they could do. Kay 
begged so hard. After all, if 
she really wanted to be an 
artist— 

Kay and Elma continued at 
the art-school as they had be- 
fore, and though Kay didn't 
study the way she had at first, 
she managed to learn a little. 
You can’t work with drawing- 
materials every day without ab- 
sorbing something that is being 
taught all about you. She and 
Elma went on innumerable par- 
ties, and Kay met several boys 
she liked, but she was not ready 
to take them seriously—hadn’t 
she left Elmington to get away 
from matrimony?—and they 
never even thought of taking her 
seriously, at all. 

When Elma was twenty-one, 
she decided that she wanted a 
place of her own in town, that 
she and Kay ought to have a 
real studio so that they could 
work and live there. There was 
no place in the brownstone 
house in which you could really 
paint or draw, although the 
Durants had turned their attic 
over to the girls the year before. 
Her parents consented, finally, and Elma and Kay took a small 
studio in the East Thirties. 

For the first time in her life Kay felt that she was really 
happy. The studio consisted of one huge room with a most correct 
north light, and an improvised kitchenette in one corner, and a 
not-very-modern bath. The girls slept on “sanitary couches” 
which were disguised during the day as divans, and the rest of the 
furniture consisted of a few comfortable chairs from the Durant 
home, some sketchy wicker the girls purchased, a tea-set which 
was never all quite clean at one time, and a couple of easels, at 
first for work and later mostly for atmosphere. 

The girls went with any young men who came along, but they 
soon were persuaded that college boys were the only ones who 
really were any fun. A boy starting in business doesn’t have 
much money to spend, usually. Older men bored them—and 
made them feel grown-up. They liked feeling and acting awfully 
young. College boys had an allowance from home—had money 
to spend. They would come up to New York for week-ends, 
and there were always the Christmas and Easter holidays—there 
were enough men they knew in town to last through the week if 
the college boys weren’t in town. That first winter in the studio 
the parties grew a little wilder. Kay learned to drink Scotch 
without making a face, when it was properly diluted with soda. 
She learned to sleep all morning and not let her conscience hurt 
her about attending classes after a particularly gay party. She 
learned to kiss nicely, and receive caresses—and not dodge, so 
that she got kissed on the ear, the way she had done in Elmington. 
After a few years of kissing, she learned a great deal about it, in 
fact, and rather judged her friends by their own apparent 
knowledge. 

The next summer and the summer following Kay did not go 
back to Elmington. Each summer there were places she wanted 
to go—Provincetown and Cos Cob—half a dozen more; she just 
couldn’t spend the time in that stupid town. What if she had 
come from there? She felt a million miles away. She continued 
to go to art-school—took up commercial illustration, finally. Two 
years of that, and she was actually making drawings that had 
some sales value. When her first one was sold,—rather a blobby 
illustration for a steamship company,—she sent the booklet, on 
which it was used as a cover, to Elmington. She hoped her 
parents were properly impressed. She realized it wasn’t much to 
show for four years in New York. Four years! Well, she was 
having a good time—she would have been stifled in the little 
town she came from. 

The next summer she felt guilty about things—did go back 


He did not know that 
Kay was watching an- 
other table ard deciding 
things about matrimony. 
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home for a visit. The girls didn’t look quite as behind-the-times 
as she had thought they would. They wore smart sport-clothes— 
the kind she couldn’t afford on her allowance. She said something 
about it to her father. He said there would be plenty of money 
for sport-clothes if she stayed in Elmington. She couldn’t stay 
Of course not. She felt she had impressed the girls at home 
She had bobbed her hair by this time, and smoked cigarettes, 
using a long amber holder, a gift from one of the boys she had 
met the winter before. She told just enough of New York life 
to give the girls a thrill—glossing over the details concerning 
the amount of affection displayed at the parties. 

Back in New York, she and Elma found that the building their 
studio was in was to be torn down, so they moved to the Village 
The Durants objected only a little, and of course the folks in 
Elmington didn’t know anything about New York. Lots of real 
artists lived there. They had a larger studio now. Elma was 
doing fashion drawings and making quite a lot of money, and 
Kay was surprised to find that when she put her mind to it, she 
could make money too. They went to more parties than they 
ever had before, and there weren’t so many times she felt like 
working. They went with a jolly crowd—some of the same boys 
they had known before, and a lot of new ones. The boys were 
all young and liked a good time—rapid action. ‘The girls were 
all young too—looked young, anyhow. Flappers, or just on the 
outside edge. 

Elma looked like a kid, and she was a year older than Kay 
Her hair was blonde and bobbed and curly. She was rather ta!: 
and wore odd clothes and gave the impression of being deep 
artistic, but her friends knew she was “a good sketch” when y 
got to know her. Kay wore rather bizarre clothes at night, an” 
plain little things in the daytime—they made her look yov 
Little round collars and Windsor ties, little straight suits of blve 
serge. She liked it when a man said: “You're a nice child.” 

Elma, who had been a flapper even before flappers came in 
style, continued to be one now in spite of her age. She and hay 
pretended girlishness and usually got away with it. They didn't 
care much for other artists they knew—jealous cats, most of 
them. When they went to the usual Village party, they were cis: 
gusted with the atmosphere. The men were such cheap fellows, 
and never had any money to spend. The girls always looked s0 
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frowsy and floppy. They kept to the college boys—a lot more 
fun. They continued their parties, grew a little less discreet with 
the years. They liked smart after-theater clubs, good restaurants, 
the newest tea-places for dancing. They liked driving out to the 
wildest and gayest road-houses. They both had allowances, and 
they both made some money with their drawings. They grafted 
as much as they could from their friends—their hands always out 
for possible gifts. If they did less art work as the years passed, 
they succeeded in having more fun. A good party lasted until 
four o'clock. That wasn’t late. Then you might go for a drive 
through the park and have breakfast. If you went to a really 
late party, you would not get home until seven in the morning. 
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Why not? You could sleep all the next day, of course. 
Then you’d get up and take a shower just in time for 
dinner, with another party, like as not, in the evening 
The girls felt a little sorry for chorus girls they met who 
had to keep regular hours, and for girls who had jobs—but they 
didn’t know many who had jobs. 

When Kay was twenty-four and Elma a year older, Elma got 
married. She married a boy just out of college who had been 
left a slice of money by his grandfather. His people were rather 
pleased over the marriage, for the Durants were a fairly good 
New York family, and nothing definite had ever been said against 
Elma—you don’t say definite things against girls these days. 

Kay had no other girl friends. She went with girls much 
younger than she was, on parties, but didn’t see a great deal of 
them the rest of the time. She gave up the studio in the Village 
She was sick of the Village, anyhow. Nasty rathole! She took 
a studio in East Fifty-eighth Street and wrote her father for more 
money. Her mother had died the year before, and she had gone 
back to Elmington for a few days but had not been there since. 
Her father’s letter was rather caustic. He had long since given 
up the idea that Kay would return to Elmington and settle down, 
or that she would make any great success in her art, but he 
thought that at least she should be partially self-supporting. All 
the other children were married and had homes of their own. 
He had sold the old house, and was living with Myrtle and her 
husband, so that there really was no place in Elmington for Kay 
anyhow, even if she had decided to go back to Elmington. He 
wrote that he didn’t like the idea of sending her a large allowance 
each month—his business wasn’t what it had been: he wasn’t a 
young man any more. The new studio (Continued on page 118) 
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N. OW that winter has envel- 


OU and Bee were sharing a tiny Green- 
wich Village apartment and were liv- 
ing their own lives with a vengeance— 
and a difference. For Bee,.who was a 
chorus girl about to lose her job, was 
steadfastly refusing the conventional and 
advantageous marriage which successful 
young Fred Kendall urged upon her. 
But Lou, the capable business girl, had 
an “arrangement” with Leslie Perkins, 
an actor—a sort of trial-marriage affair. 
And now to this ménage came two other 
young flames of revolt: one was Wilbur 
Sayles, who had been dominated by his 
vampire mother to the point of spiritual 
extinction, and whom maternal-minded 
Lou was striving to rescue. The other 
was quaint little Delia Bradley, an old- 
home-town friend of Bee’s, something of 
a poetess, who had fled provincialism and 
had come to learn the gospel of freedom 
as it was preached in Washington Square. 
The girls took in both waifs. That night there was a party, 
with synthetic gin and the other adjuncts of 1925 Bohemia. And 
to the party came one Arthur Rockwell, a romantic figure of a 
poet who had been one of pretty Delia’s distant adorations. ... . 
When the party was over, she had accepted his matter-of-fact 
invitation to call upon him at his rooms next day. 

Lou and Bee continued their respective philanthropies: At 
the cost of a misunderstanding with Leslie Perkins, Lou persevered 
in her endeavor to brace up young Sayles—even consented to a 
pretended engagement with him in order to help him achieve 
freedom. And Bee obtained a position for Delia through Fred 
Kendall, even as she lost her own place at the theater and after 
failing to find another took a temporary job as waitress in a local 
tea-room, the Peacock Feather. But she was anxious about little 
Delia, who was continually in the company of the unscrupulous 
Rockwell: the poet, Bee knew, was planning to go with an ex- 
ploring party to Central America, and would simply cast off 
poor Delia when he left. (The story continues in detail:) 


APRIL came, and with it the breath of spring that brings to 

the city each year a gentle sense of quickening life. The 
dusty shrubbery in the little triangular park, and the one remain- 
ing tall tree at the northern end, were budding pathetically. Over 
in Washington Square the hurdy-gurdies were grinding out their 
staccato melodies while swarms of Italian children danced and 
played about. There were days of warmth and languor when 
the thoughts of those young painters and poets and playwrights 
and designers of scenery whose lives so vividly flavor and color 
the life of the Village were bent eagerly on the coming June 
migration to Provincetown, that other huddled little Greenwich 
Village out at the seagirt tip of Cape Cod. Pretty summery 
things began to appear in the shop-windows uptown. One after 
another the theaters were closing. Each day the papers printed 


oped New England, Mr. Merwin 
has for the time being abandoned 
the writing desk for the stage of 
the community theater which he 
did a great deal to create in his 
Massachusetts village. 
remarkable theater it is, fully 
equipped, and adequate for al- 
most any sort of production. 
was in this theater that William 
Tilden II, the tennis champion, 
recently gave his remarkable per- 
formance of Clarence in Booth 
Tarkington's play of that title. 


long lists of all the important and self- 
important persons who were sailing on 
the great liners that steamed so majesti- 
cally down the harbor, out past the now 
somewhat ironic statue of Liberty, 
bound for those lands where the individ- 
ual may yet taste a measure of freedom. 

With the two girls in the little flat on 
Christopher Street life went 6n without 
interesting change. Bee found no open- 
ing as an actress. Even in the field of 
It “summer stock” nothing -offered that 

promised a reasonable livelihood. So she 
kept on at the Peacock Feather, and 
made over her clothes of the summer 
before. 

One evening Lou appeared after dinner 
with something on her mind. It came 
out shortly, with her usual directness. 

“T’ve got a rather surprising proposal 
to pass on to you, Bee,” she said. “Do 
you know who Albert Des Plaines is?” 

“The picture director? Rather.” 

“T hadn’t heard of him. How would you like to work with 
him in a picture?” 

“You're joking.” 

“Not at all. He wants you to report at the Interstellar Studio 
for a test tomorrow morning. Nine o'clock sharp.” 

“But my word! How can he ever have heard of me?” 

“He likes your photographs.” 

“But how—look here, Lou, if you’re—” 

“Listen! I took them along myself. I’ve just had dinner with 
him.” 

“Good Lord, Lou—but it’s no good. He’d never take me. 
Not with this nose.” 

“He saw the profile, and liked it. It’s a good part. Apparently 
a romping, roguish sort of ingénue. Just the thing you could 
do, down to the ground. I spoke of the nose myself. Told him 
how it had kept you out of other tests. But he waved it aside.” 

“Well!” Bee rubbed her eyes and drew a long, excited breath. 

“There’s one little matter I suppose I’ve got to tell you.” 

“Hum! Now comes the catch.” 

“Well, it is a real opening. It all depends on how you take 
it. Fred was with us.” 

“Oh!” 

“He’s a friend of this Des Plaines man.” 

“So it’s his work?” 

“Well, in a sense. But you'd stand squarely on your own 
feet.” Bee’s lips had drawn firmly together, and she was waving 
her head negatively. “Fred called me up yesterday and begged 
me to meet him. I didn’t tell you. I could hardly refuse to 
hear what he had to say. It wouldn’t have been civil.” Then, 
as Bee said nothing at all, she went on: “Fred isn’t a bad sort. 
In a way I’m sorry for him. Oh, don’t think I’m talking him 
up to you. I’m not. When it comes to an understanding of 
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“You'd look well in tights,” mused Lou. “I'd have to,” 
modern marriage, he’s a troglodyte. But a likable one.” There 
was another silence. ‘“He’s rather excited about things. I gather 


that airplanes are flying high. That dinner must have cost him 
thirty dollars. A tremendous air of prosperity about him. And 
he’s certainly crazy about you.” She added, idly: “He seems 
to be drinking a good deal.” 

“Yes,” said Bee shortly, “he’s drinking.” 

“Well, what about it? Do you really feel that a little friendly 
word from him shuts you out of this?” 

Bee firmly moved her head downward. 

“But it might easily run into big things.” 

“T can’t help that. I wont accept anything from that man. 
I can't.” 

“They'll be looking for you at the studio in the morning.” 

“They'll have to look quite a while.” So Bee dismissed the 
matter; and Lou, knowing how stubborn she could be, said no 
more. 

But Bee was not yet through with it. Human episodes have 
a way of running together in series. On the following afternoon 
she was walking up the western side of Times Square toward 
Fiftieth Street, there to take a subway train down to the Village. 
She heard her name spoken, and turned to find Fred standing at 
the curb by a brightly painted roadster. She smiled casually, as 


Bee answered. 


“If any! Tights, I understand, have rather gone out.” 


one does in meeting an acquaintance, and looked at him. She 
wouldn’t run away. Why should she? She wasn’t afraid of him. 
Such a meeting was more or less inevitable here in the center of 
New York, sooner or later. The endless maelstrom of traffic was 
roaring through and around the Square. The sidewalk was crowded 
with hurrying and sauntering individuals and groups—supple girls 
in scanty clothing with heavily rouged lips and beaded lashes; 
theatrical men wearing natty clothes; foreigners gibbering and 
gesticulating; newsboys shouting. A jazz tune blared from a loud- 
speaker in a song shop. She found herself jostled nearer to him. 

“So you decided to turn Des Plaines down!” said he. 

She inclined her head. 

“He cailed me up this noon. 
isn’t used to waiting.” 

“I appreciated your kindness, Fred, but—I really can’t help 
it whether he waits or not.” 

“My touch spoiled it, eh?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Lou needn’t have told you of my little part in it.” 

“I’d never have forgiven her if she hadn’t.” 

“Do you know, Bee, something tells me that I’m in most aw- 
fully wrong with you.” 

“There’s no good in talking about that.” 


Said you hadn’t appeared. He 
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“But look here, if you're 
crazy about a girl, is it such a 
terrible thing to lose your 
head and steal a kiss? It is 
done, now and then.” 

“I have to get downtown, 
Fred.” 

“Tl run you down.” 

“No, thanks. I’m taking the 
subway.” 

“Oh, come, Bee! See here: 
I’ve got to look in on a man 
up near White Plains this 
evening. It'll only be a five- 
or ten-minute call, just to get 
his signature on some papers. 
Come along with me, and 
we'll have dinner somewhere 
up the road.” 

“No, I can’t. I’m working. 
From four o’clock on.” 

Slowly he opened the door 
of the car. She said: “I'll 
have to hurry right along, 
Fred. Good-by.” But he 
caught her arm. 

“Listen, just a minute, Bee. 
I wish I hated you.” 

“Really—” 

“But I don’t. I can’t. It’s 
on my nerves.” 

“Need it be on mine too?” 

Their voices rose a little. 

“Will you ride up with me? 
Give me just an hour or so of 
straight talk?” 

“T can’t.” 

“You can if you will. Good 
God, you don’t have to work 
in a tea-room for a living!” 

“It happens to be what I’m 
doing.” 

“But just to be fair. Let me 
try to give you my—” 

“No.” 

“You’re hard, aren’t you? 
Just hard!” 

“Maybe I am; maybe I’m 
not. There’s no sense in 
standing here quarreling. 
Good-by, Fred; I’m late now.” 

He caught her arm, and 
looked down into her face with 
unsteady eyes, but smiling a 
little, excitedly and not hap- 
pily. “I can’t stand this, Bee. 
Damn it, I’m cracking. Either 
you hop into this car and ride up to White Plains with me, or 
else I'll pick up another fellow and a couple of girls and make a 
real party of it. I’ve kept away from the girls, but—perhaps the 
simplest thing would be just to go to hell. Why not?” 

She cried out angrily: “It’s nothing to me what you do!” 

“Maybe I do hate you, Bee. Maybe that’s what it is.” 

She wrenched her arm free, and hurried away. Once in the 
subway, standing alone in the shadows of a steel vestibule, she 
opened her vanity case and looked into the little mirror at two 
blazing eyes and a distinctly reddened nose, the last of which 
she promptly powdered. “No sense in getting mad,” ran her still 
confused thoughts. “But damn it, he makes me mad! Why 
can’t he let me alone!” She clung to a hand-rail, swaying, and 
stared out at the dim steel posts of the tunnel that flitted past 
like fence-pickets. “Of course it’s absurd to stand there on 
Broadway and fight. What’s become of my savoir faire, any- 
way? I'll put him out of my mind. And keep him out.” 

The war had scarred him. How long ago it seemed! She had 
been a high-school girl then, but a fiery little patriot. And she 
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had read the post-war books voraciously—on Mesopotamia and its 
horrors, on Allenby in Syria, on the slaughter along the French 
front. And later, when she first met Fred, who was younger 
and slimmer then, and not prosperous, but always with those 
restless, attractive eyes, she had devoured books on the exploits of 
the flying men. There must be, she reflected moodily, a 
lot of men like him scattered about in prosaic business life. 
Men with vivid, unvoiceable memories; seared, world-old young 
men—especially the aviators. A picked lot, those aviators: lonely, 
careless, fighting men, dropping along the battle-gashed fronts 
like flies, but laughing at death as they fell. 


Chapter Fourteen 


At five o’clock on the following afternoon Louise gathered the 

various papers on her desk, placed them in manilla folders 
and put them away in a filing drawer. She couldn’t abide com- 
ing to a littered desk in the morning. 











The door opened a little way, and Wilbur’s pale face appeared. 
Lou winced, then smiled. 
“Have you a minute to-look at those drawings?” he asked. 


Why couldn’t he bring them right in? There was something 
pitiful in his hesitation. It was a form of self-consciousness, of 
course. He was an artist. Not much of an artist, to be sure— 
not yet. It was a question whether he ever would be. Still, he 
was cursed with the temperament, poor fellow. Out of place 
in business, but useful there, and somehow a part of the merci- 
less machine. 

“Surely,” she replied, with outer cheer. “Come in.” 

He spread the water-color sketches on the clean desk, and then 
stood back a little. She glanced up at him, and then because he 
was silent and in a tensely personal way deferential, hastened to 
comment on the sketches. She thought them excellent. 

“There’s another thing—” he began. 

She had suspected that, and inwardly braced herself. 

“It’s only that—well, I—I got this today.” 


He produced a small white box and opened it. She saw a 


“I hit him right in 
the face. He went 
back a step, his 
hand to his nose, 
and looked at me.” 


diamond set in a plat- 
inum ring. He evi- 
dently couldn’t say 
more at the moment, 
but stood there hold- 
ing it out in slender 
fingers that trembled. 

“I wonder if that 
was wise,” she re- 
marked in her cool 
way. But she didn’t 
feel cool. The pur- 
chase must have just 
about stripped his 
slender savings. It 
wasn’t a cheap stone. 
Very likely he was pay- 
ing installments. 

“I’m sure it was.” 
He spoke with nervous 
eagerness. “As I ex- 
plained to you, I’ve got 
to go through with it 
You don’t know how 
she can probe into 
things. A thing like 
this, that means so 
much to her. [If I 
didn’t go through all 
the motions, she’d 
surely find me out 
You don’t know. 
Maybe she’ll find me 
out, anyway.” How 
dismal he was! “And 
I’ve wondered, 
Lem. . . You did 
say. .... Oh, I real- 
ize how mean it is to 
ask so much of you. 
It isn’t fair. If I 
wasn’t at my wit’s end 
I'd never—” 

“What is it, Wilbur? 
What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Well—” He swallowed. “Well, if you could, just this once, 
let me take you to dinner with her, and—” 

“IT did promise to go through that, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, Lou, you don’t know how wonderful—”’ 

“When do you want to do it?” 

“Well, you see, I told her last week, and she’s been at me 
every minute. It’s taking just about all the nerve I’ve got. 
She’s even been coming in and talking to me in the night. She 
can’t sleep, you see. It’s pretty wearing on us both. And I’ve 
thought that if only—well, if we could do it pretty soon, maybe 
—say this week sometime, or perhaps—tonight. You see, I’m 
afraid that if I can’t put the thing on a definite footing pretty 
soon, it may—well, sort of wear me out. You see P 

“Lock your door at night,” offered Lou. “You've got to have 
your sleep.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do much good, I’m afraid. She’d talk through 
the door. When Mother’s excited about a thing, she never lets 
go. You don’t know. And she’s always excited about me, any- 
way. But this—” 


an 


mused Lou. 
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“All right,” said Lou crisply. 
“We'll go tonight. Better just 
make a job of it,-Wilbur. I’m 
game.” 

“It’s perfectly great of you, 
Lou! And—well, I've won- 
dered if you’d—” 

“What?” 

“Well, just so it would be 
sort of unanswerable to her, 
Lou—I mean, if you'd wear 
the ring—”’ 

She tapped thoughtfully on 
the desk, considering the odd 
situation with knit brows and 
purséd lips, then said, almost 
brusquely: “All right, Wilbur. 
Give it here. I'll carry it in 
my bag and put it on just be- 
fore we get there. But I'd 
like to wait here awhile, if 
you don’t mind. It'll be as 
well not to see her until just 
before dinner. The less we 
have to talk, the better. I 
make it a rule not to lie any 
more than I have to.” 

“All right. But—if you 
think it'll be all right, T’ll— 
just call her up first.” 

“Oh, surely! Prepare her 
mind for it. I confess I—” 
Lou drummed the desk again. 
“I never tried to act a part 
before. I’ve usually been what 
I felt and said what I meant.” 

“Of course, if it’s going to 
be too hard for you, I wouldn’t 
—I realize that I’m—” 

“Shucks! We're in now. 
The thing is to carry it off.” 

The apartment was in Har- 
lem, over a drug-store and 
two dim flights up. Louise 
marched resolutely up those 
stairs. Like all the made-over 
old brownstone houses, it had 
a musty smell. She could feel 
his eyes on her like a dog’s. 
What a struggle the poor boy 
was living through! And he 
might be beaten. There wasn’t 
much stamina there. Deeply 
she pitied him. After all, it 
needn’t be such a _ difficult 
situation to handle. She could 
carry it off. Later on, if things should become too complicated, 
she could simply have it understood that the engagement had 
been broken. That sort of thing happened all the time now- 
adays, and needed no explaining. Yes, she could handle it. She 
thought of an old phrase from the Bible—something about it 
being better to dwell alone on the housetops than to live with a 
brawling woman—and had to restrain a rather impish impulse to 
laugh. This on the second flight. She paused to get the ring 
from the bag and slip it on. His eyes were on her. 

Mrs. Sayles must have been listening for his step, for the door 
opened before they reached it, and there she stood with her little 
black hat on, and a wrap over her arm. She looked very small 
and dumpy. And strong. Louise sensed, as she hadn’t during 
their previous. meeting, the intense nervous vigor in her. The 
plump, humorless face was working. Quickly, for she felt that 
she must take and hold the initiative, she caught both of those 
nervous hands firmly in her own and bent over, in something of 
a panic, with the confusing thought that this was after all a 
human creature, and kissed the twitching cheek. 
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At once the tears came. Wilbur, mumbling something or other, 
slipped by them into the dingy little apartment. The woman 
clung to Lou’s hands and sniffled. 

“You're taking my boy,” she cried softly. “My only boy!” 

“Not really taking him,” said Lou, nearly unnerved herself. 
“Not really taking him.” 

Mrs. Sayles looked through her tears at the ring, then drew 
the hand that wore it nearer the light. 

“He gave you this?” 

“Ves. Isn’t it beautiful!” Banal, that! But this little storm 
had to be got through. 

“T shall never be able to tell you what a son he has been to 
me. He has lived for his poor old mother. Done everything 
in the world for her.” Wilbur, white and shaky, drawing near 
at this point, she clutched at his arm. 

“Yes,” said Lou, as gently as she could, “and he’s not going 
to stop now. Now or ever.” 

“T can’t believe that he’d forget his mother.” 

“T promise you he wont.” 
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“Forgive me if I seem not quite myself. But this came on 
me so suddenly—” 

Wilbur came lamely to the-rescue with: “Don’t you think we 
may as well go right along, Mother? It’s after six. We want to 
be sure of getting a table to ourselves.” He turned to Louise in 
his helpless way. “I’d thought of going over to the Rotisserie. 
It’s really a very nice place to eat. And it isn’t far to walk.” 

Slowly, then, and dismally, they descended those two long 
flights. Lou found a moment’s relief in the semidarkness, and 
dreaded the glare of the street. A great deal of lying was going 
to be necessary. That was unhappily clear. . 

It would have helped a little to walk rapidly. But there was 
no doing anything rapidly with Mrs. Sayles. She made a great 
deal of being helped down and out to the street, turning to Louise 
on the front steps to say, with a tremulous, self-conscious smile: 
“I’m afraid you’ll have to be patient with me. I don’t get about 
as easily as I used to.” She clung to her son’s arm. And crossing 
the broad avenue, with its rush of motor traffic, proved to be a 
considerable undertaking, complicated by the fact that she was 






There was a heavy step. The doctor came out. 


Bee asked quickly: 


crying at the time. When at 
last they reached the farther 
curb, she stopped, leaned 
against her son, and pressing 
her free hand to her breast, 
looked up pathetically at the 
tall girl beside her and said 
weakly: “Shortness of 
breath. I have a good deal 
of trouble with my heart.” 
Then, touching her handker- 
chief to her eyes she added: 
“You will never know what 
a wonderful son Wilbur has 
been to me.” She patted his 
hand. “He has always been 
everything in the world to 
his poor old mother.” 
Dismayed, wishing from 
the depths of her being that 
she had thought twice before 
venturing into so mad an un- 
dertaking,—though that wish 
was no good now,—Louise 
contrived to smile and 
guardedly said what little she 
could. The little woman was 
too old a campaigner to be 
brushed aside at the first en- 
counter. In the bewilder- 
ment of this shock of con- 
flict, she had fallen back on 
helplessness, her one unfail- 
ing weapon. It was odd how 
she had contrived already to 
focus the event on herself. 
Louise felt a furtive but 
baffling stubbornness in her 


—and the unyielding deter- 
mination that had been too 
much for Wilbur. It was 


going to be a tough battle. 

The Rotisserie was a 
crowded little restaurant 
with a vertical broiler in the 
window, before which chick- 
ens were turning on long 
mechanical spits. Within 
there was a strong odor of 
cooking. They sat on spindly 
chairs around a_ marble- 
topped table, at the mercy of 
a sweaty waiter in a spotted 
apron. Mrs. Sayles, now 
that her own sense of loss 
was established as the mood 
of the evening, made a brave show of being gracious. “It’s re- 
markable how much better a chicken tastes when it’s been cooked 
on a spit. It’s the good old-fashioned way, after all. I always 
say that you can’t cook anything properly on a gas stove.” 


“Is there any hope?” 


Louise hurriedly agreed, but with mental reservations. She 
didn’t think the chicken particularly good. And then silence en- 
veloped them. Wilbur, bent over his plate, ate hurriedly. Mrs. 


Sayles nibbled a few small mouthfuls, then pushed the food 
about with her fork, and finally leaned back, sniffling again and 
mopping her eyes. Louise had never found herself so completely 
at a loss. The only thing she could think of to do was to eat, 
so she did that. 

As the meal dragged along, she found herself picking a way 
through a tangle of unaccustomed conversational paths. Mrs. 
Sayles talked of doctors, and how convenient it was, in her weak- 
ened condition, that a very sympathetic one lived in the next 
apartment house. And of churches. The pastor of the mission 
parish near by preached beautiful sermons. She and Wilbur went 
every Sunday morning. A most com- (Continued on page 128) 
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Mk. BEAUMONT’S 
famous Gambling 
Chaplain comes back 
in this story. It was 
planned last Christ- 
mas time in San 
Francisco, over thick 
cups in an all-night 
coffee house. on what 
was once the famous 
Barbary Coast. In 
every great city there 
is probably a Jennie 
Cremlin, but not often 
is one of them permit- 
ted to play her string 
out as this Jennie did. 


Common 
By Gerald 


Beaumont 


‘THE conference ended in an uproar. Maguire, disheveled, per- 
spiring, and purple of visage as he roared defiance at the 
Mayor, was hustled away by members of his bodyguard. His 
Honor, tearing into small bits the final demands of the Citizens’ 
Alliance, waved his hands in a gesture of finality, and then took 
his departure. 

There remained a snarl of excited men, vituperative and clam- 
orous, among them Don Cullen, attorney for the administration; 
Stephen Black, head of the traction interests; and Lee Davies, 
chairman of the public’s conciliatory committee, nominated in a 
vain effort to avert just such a scene as had now occurred. Every- 
one was talking at once, and nothing was clear except that to- 
morrow would be Christmas, and the city was facing the gravest 
political and industrial crisis in all its turbulent history. 

Even the Reverend Joseph Connolly, famous gambling chap- 
lain of St. Bartholomew’s, called in as an eleventh-hour mediator, 
had encountered nothing but abuse, and had finally succumbed to 
the temptation to strike back. 

“You're not men,” he stormed. “You're children, silly, stupid 
children! There’s not a level head among you, and you’re bound 
for nothing but your own destruction. This city is your mu- 
nicipal mother. She’s nursed you and reared you, and you owe 
her more than you can ever give. And what’s her reward? 
Whai’s your Christmas gift for her? Nothing but misery and 
strife and hatred! Nothing but pride and prejudice and greed! 
Putting your mother to the torture rack at such a time, while 
you fight it out for the privilege of filching the last coin in her 
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Dad was always warn- 





ing him: “I'll get 
you yet, Chimmy.” 


round 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


Her blood be on your head! Go on, now! Fight it 


purse! 
out to the finish! Tie everything up as you've threatened! Plunge 


the city in darkness! I’ve had my say, and it’s very apparent 
there’s no common ground between us.” 

He picked up his broad hat, and stamped out of the council- 
room, his features set in the stern mask that he had not shown 
since the days he marched with his beloved “Roaring Rowdies” 
into the red hell of the Argonne. 

He brushed shoulders with Maguire at the entrance to the 
meeting hall. A single concession on the part of Big Dan might 
have smoothed the path to peace, but Maguire had maintained 
his belligerent offensive attitude. Father Joe breathed heavily 
in his face. 

“I’m ashamed of you! There’s nothing in your skull but bad 
blood, and your brains are in your fists. Have you no regard 
for Christmas?” 

Big Dan glared at the Chaplain. “Sure I have! I’m going 
to play Santa Claus and come down the Mayor’s chimney at 
midnight with a stick of dynamite in each hand. And I'll fill 
up a lot of other stockings, too! The dirty dogs! The lyin’ 
hypocrites!” 

“Hold your tongue, Dan!” 

“IT wont! This is a workingman’s town, and it aint going to 
be run by a lot of dude ‘yes men’ who take lockout orders from 
New York banks. The police are with us, and we'll take over 
the whole damn’ city if necessary. Christmas, huh? Well, I'll 
make ’em think it’s the Fourth of July!” 
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And Father Joe realized that Big Dan Maguire stood a fair chance 
of accomplishing all that he threatened. He was the city’s “bad 
boy,” and his grip on municipal affairs was unbelievably close. 
His was the last stand of the old-time boss, and he had risen 
gradually through the successive stations of newsboy, saloon- 
keeper, assemblymen, labor leader, and to his present height as 
unofficial boss of the commonwealth. For twenty years he had 
played his cards shrewdly, matching his opponents against one 
another, but always preserving for himself the balance of power. 
His benefactions were enormous, and in moments when his con- 
trol was threatened, he was able to rally to his standard the great 
herd of the city’s neglected, as well as those who were influenced 
by such intangibles as race, religious sympathies and class prej- 
udices. He stood for a “liberal” régime, with himself as the 
sole interpreter of the term. 

Time was, when “Father Joe,’ gray-haired apostle of the Ten- 
derloin, recognized and respected by all men regardless of station 
or creed, could have poured spiritual oil on the troubled waters; 
but times had changed—the boys that he knew had grown up and 
away from him; the city had dropped its swaddling-clothes in 
favor of metropolitan raiment; and its problems were modern 
and complex. An age of general contempt for ancient theories 
had come. Old ideas were being swept aside. All authority was 
open to question. 
crumbling and family life dissolving. 
the cry, and to hell 
with consequences. 

In the gathering 
dusk of this Christ- 
mas Eve, Father 
Joe shouldered his 
way along the city’s 
“Grand Cafion.” 


Holiday shoppers, E f 
filled ares P * s 


their arms 


with bundles, 
\ 


Respect for the law had lapsed; creeds were 
Individual 


freedom was 


formed two unend- 
ing streams. A light 
snow had fallen, 
against which the 
lighted shop-win- 
dows sparkled like 
jewels on a field of 
ermine. Hucksters 
hawked trees and 
wreaths, and a be- 


draggled Santa 
Claus stood on 
every downtown 


corner, guarding an 
iron pot and ringing 
a bell to remind the 


charitably inclined o~ 
that “every penny 
helped.” Superfi- 


cially the cityshowed 
no signs of the im- 
pending clash, and 
God seemed in His 
heaven. But exult- 
ant newsboys, 
equipped with extra 
editions damply 
odorous from the 
press, raced along 
the curbs, sounding 


“Those papers are 
misleading, Mary. 
It's to be war in- 
stead of peace.” 


a note of shrill 
mockery: ‘‘Peace 
Plans Fail! Com- 


mittees Vote War! 
Ex-try paper, here! 
Here y’are, Mister!” 

Father Joe bought a paper, tucked it under his arm, and headed 
sadly in the direction of St. Bartholomew’s. Occasionally men 
greeted him, or touched their hats in passing, and he responded 
dully. He was dazed by the approaching catastrophe and the 
realization of his own helplessness. 

“God forgive me!” he muttered. “I lost my own head today, 
and was as bad as any of them. For a little more, I’d have 
taken off my coat and punched Big Dan right on the nose, Christ- 
mas or no Christmas! It might have helped matters, at that, but 


Tie-up starts tomorrow! Get yer ex-try! 


I don’t know! I expect this is a punishment on all of us. 
I’ve been thinking I had power and influence in the community. 
And I've been thinking that Father Joe was somebody! Well, 
I'm not!” 

Softly he beat his breast three times, murmuring his peccavi. 
“This will teach you,” said he, “to look for help from Some One 
higher than yourself.” 

Braced against the cold wall of a bank corner, a blind woman 
stood by a rack filled with morning papers, and over and over 
again she monotonously droned to the tune of an old church 
hymn: 

Morn-ing Her-ald and the Sun— 
Dai-ly pa-pers—please buy one! 


The Chaplain dropped a twenty-five-cent piece in the tin cup. 
“°Tis by way of a Christmas present,” said he, “and is about 
all that I can well afford. Those morning papers are misleading, 
Mary. It’s to be war instead of peace.” 

“That you, Father Joe?” the crone replied. 
on, you say? Couldn’t they get together, after all? 
you was going to talk to ’em.” 

“I tried to,” said the Chaplain, “but we were all wide apart— 
there was no common ground for the both of us to stand on. 
They would not listen.” 

The blind woman's lips tightened grimly. 


“And the strike’s 
I thought 


“Well, I’m for Dan 
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Which side 


How about you? 


Maguire every time, Father Joe. 
are you on?” 

The Chaplain shook his head sadly. 
and I suppose that’s just the trouble. We've all got our own 
viewpoints, Mary, and we can’t see the other fellow’s. If St. 
Paul himself should come down here tonight and call another 
conference, I’m afraid I'd be the only one that would go! Well, 
I must be getting along. I’d wish you a Merry Christmas, Mary, 
but I don’t want to juggle with the facts. We're facing civic 
crucifixion, and I don’t see how it can be avoided.” 

He turned away, nodded to a police officer, and trudged on in 
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“I'm on my own side, 











“That lets me out,” 
came in a whis- 
per from the bed. 
“Maybe Some One 
will do the same 
thing by me.” 


the direction of St. 
Bartholomew's, an 
ancient brick edifice 
that for twenty 
years had remained 
an unshaken rock in 
the advancing tor- 
rent of the Tender- 
loin. Night times, 
the twinkling lights 
of the underworld 
were rebuked by the 
illuminated clock in 
the tall church spire 
and the solemn in- 
scription under- 
neath: “Son, Behold 
the Time and Fly 
from Evil.” 

Because all men 
—from “Chimmy 
de Fox” to Big Dan 
Maguire himself 
knew that Father 
Joe “shot square” 
and was willing to 
take a  gambler’s 
chance with any of 
them, they voted 
him the unofficial 
chaplain of the dis- 
trict, with privileges 
that were accorded 
no one else. Nor 
did anyone object 
to the spiritual 
rake-off which the 
pastor of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s not infrequently collected. The district recognized, 
apparently, that the Lord was entitled to His percentage. 

Father Joe dined frugally and officiated later at the Christmas 
Eve services. Then, in the seclusion of his study, he sank into 
an easy chair to peruse the evening papers. They offered no hope 
of peace. The Gazette carried a front page inflammatory editorial 
signed by Stephen Cullender, the publisher, and excoriating Big 
Dan Maguire. The News demanded the impeachment of the 
Mayor. There was animus and prejudice in every line, gross 
distortions of the truth. Even Father Joe’s statement at the 
conference had been twisted to fit the policies of the opposing 
papers. 

He dropped the journals to the floor, and rising, walked to his 
study window. The calm serenity of the night, the majestic 
splendor of the winter sky with its crescent moon, presented a 
striking contrast between the ways of Divinity and those of man. 
He recalled the lines of Cowley: 





God the first garden made, 
And the first city Cain. 


“A city and trouble are synonymous,” he muttered. “ ’Tis 
the night of all nights, but we are blinded to its original sig- 
nificance. Oh, for a blessed Star that would lead the Wise Men 
of this city toward the path to peace!” 

Hardly had the prayer left his lips when the door-bell trilled 


sharply. Father joe, startled by the unexpectedness of the sum- 
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mons, made his way along the corridor, hali-prepared to behold 
the Angel Gabriel come in answer to his plea. But it proved to 
be a celebrity of a different type: Mr. James Cullen Foswick, 
known to his intimates as “Chimmy de Fox.” Chimmy had blue 
eyes, black curly hair, and the engaging manners of a Tenderloin 
Chesterfield. He toiled not, neither did he spin; but the raiment 
that clothed his youthful form put to shame the lilies of the 
field, and his wisdom was such that the hounds of the law followed 
his mocking trail persistently but in vain. Many times they 
thought they had him, but there had always been a loophole 
through which young Reynard had slipped to safety and then 
chuckled at the discomfiture of such men as Dad Prindiville of 
the Central Office. 

Dad was always warning him: “I'll get you yet, Chimmy. I 
know you was mixed up in that last trick, but I just can’t prove 
Sigg 

“Aint that too bad!” commiserated the Fox. “My heart bleeds 
for you, Dad! Honest it does! Let me pin this flower in your 
buttonhole for good luck, and here’s a quarter for a clean 
collar—” 

Prindiville always terminated the interviews in the same way: 
“Aw, go to hell!” 

The pastor of St. Bartholomew’s greeted his visitor: 
my son, how are you?” 

“Not so good, Father Joe. Some one pulled a fast one on me, 
and I fell for it. Looks like the old oyster soup.” 

“Well, spill it, James. I suppose it’s about the strike.” 


“James, 
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The Fox wrinkled his nose derisively. “Naw! That mess aint 
worryin’ me none. Dis is sump’n else.” 

“H’m! I don’t suppose by any chance you've come to confess 
your sins.” 

“Not by no chance!” agreed Chimmy. “If I ever do any 
squealing, it wont be on myself. I’m roundin’ up a few guys in 
behalf of a lady. Jennie Cremlin’s dyin’—” 

“Jennie Cremlin?” 

The Fox nodded. “You heard me right, Father Joe. 
old girl herself, and—” 

“But I thought that woman died a long time ago—” 

“No, no! She retired, dat’s all. Wort’ about a hundred t’ou- 
sand, and it aint in bread-checks neither! I don’t have to tell 
you how she made it. You’re a man—” 

“I’m a priest,” reminded Father Joe, his blue eyes turning 
suddenly cold. 

“Dat’s just what I told the lady,” agreed Chimmy. “She says, 
‘Get me Father Joe,’ and I says to her, says I: ‘Dat’s the 
nuts. He’s a priest, and he knows what your racket’s been. He 
can’t come within a mile of you. The natural guy to hold your 
hand would be the Devil. I can get you Louie the Louse, and 
Irontoes Jimmy, but the priest idea is out/’ Dem was my exact 
words, Father Joe.” 

Father Joe, head to one side, fingered his watch-chain reflec- 
tively, and mused aloud: “So Jennie’s dying. Well, well! And 
I thought the poor woman was in her grave long ago!” 

“Well, you’re wrong, and get it out o’ yer head, Father Joe, 


It’s the 


She laid fifty t’ousand on the line for dat palace 
It used to belong to Jim Hood, the banker. The 
furnishings would knock your eye out. She's lived alone there 
ten years with just a couple of old shines f’r servants. Dat’s 
some change from the Jennie of th’ ol’ days. Don’t mind tellin’ 
you, Father Joe, it was my ambition to get on the inside of that 
joint on Jackson Street, but I was too young. Jennie used to 
chase all us kids home.” The Fox sighed. “Well, dat’s dat! 
I done my duty, and now I'll trot along to de next guy. About 
the only bird that aint on the list is the undertaker, and he’s 
the only one dat’s sure to come. So long, Father Joe!” 

The Chaplain stretched forth a detaining hand. “Hold on 
a minute, James! You talk just the way a fox runs—fast, and 
through the brush, and doublin’ on its tracks. Come out into 
the open and slow down.” 

Chimmy paused, but he was none the less fidgety and quite 
apparently anxious to get through with what he regarded as a 
foolish mission. 

“Now, then,” said Father Joe, “do I understand that Jennie 
Cremlin is actually dying—” 

“Well, they got her packed in salt, and full o’ hop, and the 
Doc’s just hangin’ round lookin’ at his watch. If that aint the real 
t’ing, I never seen a better imitation.” 

“And she asked for me?” 

“Yeh, dat’s the idea. But don’t blame me, Father. 
the lady she was settin’ a new world’s record for nerve. 
to her—” 


that she’s poor 


on the hill. 


I told 
I says 
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The Chaplain held up his hand, at the same time squaring his 
shoulders. ‘‘Waste no more time, James. If you'll be good 
enough to call a cab and give me the directions—” 

“What!” The Fox screwed up his features, and blinked his 
amazement. “You aint goin’-—” 

“I’ve no choice, my son. Will you call a taxi and come along? 
I must protect myself with a witness, you understand.” 

“Witness?” said Chimmy. “Say, if dat’s all you’re worryin’ 
about, go right ahead. Some of the biggest men in this town are 
up there now, and the others are comin’. You'll be lucky to get 
in the door. Now, let’s see—” 

The Fox reflected an instant, then looked up brightly. “Lemme 
call somebody on your phone, Father Joe. I'll fix it up.” 


E darted into the parish parlor and emerged a few minutes 
later, pert and triumphant. “All set, Chaplain. You're 
paired off with the Chief.” 

“Chief?” 

“Sure! Marberry—chief of police. There’s another guy that 
thinks it’s his duty to go. He was a lieutenant in Jennie’s day, 
and dem was the times when the town was wide open and the 
cops were only bein’ paid fifty a month. If it hadn't been for 
Jennie’s contributions, there'd ’a’ been many a bull who couldn't 
‘a’ bought clothes fer his own kids. Big Dan told me dat! He 
and my friend Prindiville, the dick, are making a quiet sneak for 
Jennie’s house right now. Wait here, Reverend, and the Chief 
will be along in his car in a few minutes to pick you up.” 

“And where are you going, James?” 

The Fox consulted a list of names scribbled on a piece of 
paper. “Down to the Herald office to whisper something in the 
ear of the publisher.” 

“You don’t mean John Kilmer?” 

“Dat’s pickin’ ‘em, Father Joe. He’s only been carryin’ a 
gold-headed cane for ten years. He puts on the ice now, but he 
broke in as a police reporter, and the only big scoops he ever got 
—the stories that won him promotion—came right from the lips 
of Jennie Cremlin. Dat was his angle, and it was a pip. What 
dat jane didn’t know, never happened! ‘Scuse me, Father, I'll be 
on my way.” 

Darkness swallowed the Fox, and the Chaplain remained stand- 
ing in the shadows of the doorway, fingering pensively his watch- 
chain and marveling at the ways of humanity. 

A police car, identified by a red spotlight that blinked twice and 
then was shut off, swung around the corner and drew in to the 
curb. The pastor of St. Bartholomew’s descended the steps. 

“That you, John?” 

Chief Marberry, in civilian garb, opened the car door. “Yes, 
Father Joe. Come in.” He introduced the Chaplain to a man 
sitting back in the shadows of the rear seat. “This is Steve Dut- 
ton, Father. -—Steve, I guess you know the Chaplain.” 

They shook hands, and Father Joe settled back beside his new 
acquaintance, whom he identified by name as the attorney for 
certain corporate interests who were backing the Mayor. He 
recalled dimly that once Steve Dutton had been a struggling 
young lawyer, depending for his practice upon the unfortunates 
of the Tenderloin. Well, well, so here was still another “angle.” 


AY ITH a soft meshing of gears, the closed car resumed its 

journey, threading the night traffic of the downtown section, 
and heading toward the residential heights to the north. Its oc- 
cupants—clergyman, lawyer and police chief—sat in utter silence, 
each occupied with his own thoughts. They were fellow-pilgrims 
of the night, linked strangely in a common enterprise and respond- 
ing under cover of darkness to the dying call of a woman whose 
place in the eternal scheme of things had been that of high 
priestess in an ancient cult. 

In all the length and breadth of the city, no two people opposed 
each other so naturally as the pastor of St. Bartholomew’s and 
the woman who had summoned him. Father Joe ministered to 
the soul, Jennie Cremlin to the body, and each sought disciples 
after their own manner. 

Understand, Jennie Cremlin never concealed her mission under 
a cloak, never offered apologies. She was deliberately, avowedly, 
openly bad. But there was a certain strength in her, a peculiar 
honesty in her profession, a sporting acceptance of a primitive 
code. She accepted without protest the penalties of her pro- 


fession, paid handsomely for the right to practice it, balanced 
her sins with countless charities, and above all, could be relied 
upon to preserve a discreet silence concerning the sins of others. 
Perhaps that was why she rose to power in the community. 

The passage of years had changed the exhibited standards of 
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metropolitan life, and brought wealth and retirement to Jennie 
Cremlin. Luxury and ease in her old age were pleasant to con- 
template; other things were forced upon her: seclusion, loneli- 
ness, loss of influence and human contacts. She had retired from 
the underworld, and the upperworld offered her no place. Those 
who had sown their wild oats in her fields in their days of reck- 
less youth were now sober, gray-haired men of affairs. Yet once 
she had shared their secrets, supplied their demands, and sent 
them back into the daylight of respectability. 

Apparently, Jennie Cremlin had no hold upon those who had 
known her in the past; seemingly the links had been broken, and 
no ties remained. Yet the approach of death had brought to this 
woman a certain sense of unfairness in it all. Why should she 
alone receive the scorn of public opinion? Why should she alone 
suffer in silence? Was she utterly defenseless? Had she really 
no power left? Or was there not, after all, one weapon left her 
by which she could strike the mask from humanity, and go to 
her grave with the knowledge that she had brought to masculinity 
its Judgment Day? Feminine vanity toyed with the thought. 
Vengeance—vindication—a moment’s restoration to power! The 
name of Jennie Cremlin once more on the lips of all men! 

She had busied herself for weeks, burning up feverishly her 
last store of vitality. Then she had sent for Chimmy the Fox 
as ambassador extraordinary. 

“Never mind questions, Chimmy. It’s my last party, and I 
want plenty of class. There’s a list of names. Go round ‘em 
up, like a good kid. Just say that Jennie Cremlin’s cashing in, 
and let it go at that. We'll see what happens.” 

Of all that had passed in the mind of this arch-Magdalen, 
Father Joe was unaware. But he knew his people, and he sensed 
somehow that he was about to witness one of those strange human 
dramas that transpire behind the scenes of life’s theater with 
only the actors for an audience. 


HE house occupied a large corner on what had once been 

“Frock Coat Hill,” the city’s finest residential section. Now it 
was largely given over to apartment houses and family hotels 
Only a few brownstone mansions remained as melancholy re- 
minders of the district’s vanished dignity, and in one of these 
—the former home of a millionaire who had killed himself—Jen- 
nie Cremlin was expiring in lonely luxury. The long-dead grass 
of the neglected terraces was hidden by a light fall of snow that 
also dealt charitably with the old mansion itself and lent an eerie 
appearance to the iron deer on the lawns. They suggested the 
fabled steeds of Kris Kringle awaiting only the hour of midnight 
to leap forward on their journey of joy. 

The Gambling Chaplain was the first to emerge from the car 
As he did so, he looked up and perceived that the only light in 
the house came from a single window at a corner of the top 
floor. It occurred to Father Joe that this lighted window toward 
which they moved was not unlike a Star—but he kept his own 
counsel, and the three wise men who had come thither in com- 
pany, ascended the steps side by side. An old colored woman 
opened the door and ushered them into a dimly lighted parlor, 
furnished with all the pathetic incongruities that represented 
Jennie Cremlin’s tragedy. 

Chimmy the Fox had spoken truly. Father Joe had little 
to worry about in the matter of witnesses. Many had preceded 
him, and others kept coming in. Almost the first person the 
Chaplain identified was Big Dan Maguire. Not two minutes later 
a closed car pulled into a rear drive, and some one was ushered 
into the house through the back door. Without meaning to be 
inquisitive, Father Joe observed this occurrence from a dining- 
room window, and he recognized in the driver of the car one of 
his altar boys, now employed as the chauffeur of the Mayor! 

“God help us!” breathed Father Joe. “Big Dan and all the 
rest are here too! I wonder what’s going to happen next?” 

The Chaplain’s mind was unequal to the task of forecasting the 
extraordinary cards that were to be played that night. He only 
recognized that what was now transpiring before his eyes would 
have to be regarded as sacredly as the confessional itself. 

In some aspects this is indeed a man’s world, and Jennie Crem- 
lin represented the common ground therein. Darkness and the 
call of the dying had furnished both the means and the excuse 
for saying farewell to Jennie Cremlin. Each man felt that he 
owed her that much and no more, and they were all here—‘“Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief!” For the nonce they were all 
on the same footing, sharing a common secret, and standing 
around, silent and helpless, while a feminine soul prepared to drift 
away into the uncharted Beyond where they would some day 
fotlow. (Continued on page 116) 
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[* was the usual morning scene at the Hazimondes. Their 

smart—consciously smart, but also consciously comfortable 
—gray stone house with orange shutters, orange flowers in window- 
and porch-boxes, orange awnings, looked with serene superiority 
across a wide garden at the other houses round about, suburban 
houses of the better sort, but not, you understand, quite—quite 
—that is, not so quite as the Hazimondes’. The gardener and 
his helper were at work among the larkspur and poppies, en- 
gaged in those mysterious earthy tasks which seem never to 
end and yet get nowhere, and when they talked it was in low, sub- 
dued voices, almost whispers. The butcher came for orders, and 
left—mark this—his panting, puffing, chugging little car at the 
gate, and walked all the way up the drive, disappearing without a 
sound toward the back of the house. Quiet positively blessed the 
place. Only a fresh, noisy catbird called and whistled and screamed 
his shrill bird-laughter in one of the tall Magnolia Acuminata at 
the left of the drive. It is possible that he was laughing because 
there wasn’t any way to suppress him, and he knew it. 


Illustrated by 
Leslie L. Benson 


“How exciting!” cooed 
Tilly. “How thrrrilling!” 
came Madame Albine. 


the Difference! 


Sophie Kerr's literary eyes can go through the 
sham of imitation art like gimlets through 
cheese. The knowing wives of more than 
one self-hypnotized author will send her 
notes of gratitude when they read this story, 
and in her charming New York home she 
will read them, smile, and give her fa- 
mous black cat another saucer of milk. 


All this supreme sweet silence was Marjory Hazimonde’s doing. 
Edgar was more sensitive to sounds than was old sour Tammas 
Carlyle. He simply could not write with a lot of noise going 
on round about, big noises, or little noises, little noises par- 
ticularly. So it was part of Marjory’s duty, most efficiently per- 
formed, by the way, to keep noise away from their house. 

The tradesmen had to approach the house on foot, both for 
orders and delivery of orders. The walk and the drive were both 
of soft earth, not the customary crunchy gravel. O-o-oo—Edgar 
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could not bear the crunching of gravel! It completely 
destroyed communication with his muse. The house was 
wholly and exquisitely carpeted. The telephone flashed a 
light instead of ringing a bell. The servants wore felt- 
soled slippers, and were chosen not only for the usual 
attributes, but for taciturnity, and also high physical dexter- 
ity in handling silver, china, kitchen-tins, mop-pails and 
other such clattering objects with velvet softness. Marjory 
had once seriously considered hiring all deaf mutes, but 
realized in time that they could not hear such noises as 
they might make. Only her own great personal charm. 
and the very high wages she paid, kept servants at the 
house at all 

She was a very good little wife for a genius, Marjory 
Hazimonde, very good indeed. And pleasant to look at, 
too. Even the frown that drew a line between her thin 
straight eyebrows because of the catbird could not make 
her anything less than quite thrillingly lovely in a miniature 
way. Her small size, her shingled black hair, gave her 
piquancy. And besides, her mouth turned up at the corners, 
a feature sufficiently rare to be worth special mention. 

“Darn that old bird!” she was thinking. “I wonder— 
has it disturbed Edgar? Of course, it’s at the other side 
of the house, but he’s supersensitive—” She tiptoed across 
the hall and listened at the study door. No, she could now 
hear the steady low monotone of his voice dictating into 
one of those mechanical thingummyjigs—how pleased, how 
happy Edgar had been when this invention relieved him of 
the presence of a recording secretary! He couldn’t write 
it out, longhand—pens scratch so. And as for typewriters! 
He couldn't hear the word without shuddering. 

Well, that was that. Marjory turned away in relief. It 
was not time.to call him to get ready for luncheon, so she 
strolled into the dining-room, and debated whether to have 
the Italian linen, or the delicious blue and yellow bead 
mats. They were only for special occasions, but since the 
Warings were bringing that Russian woman, Madame 
Albine, and it was such a heavenly day, she felt like hav- 
ing the beads, whether or no. She took them out herself, 
and arranged the table. They were marvelous creations, 
crocheted in wreaths of flowers of the tiniest, brightest 
beads, and over a hundred years old. Marjory’s grand- 
mother had owned them. 

The mats necessitated the blue and yellow Spanish dishes, 
and the yellow bow! in the center of the table must be 
filled with larkspur. Modern silver knives and forks looked 
odd with all this, so she brought out the adorable yellow 
handled ones she had got in Paris. But they'd have to 
use silver spoons—she sighed. One strove for perfec- 
tion, but strove in vain. Why didn’t some one make yellow 
spoons, of china, or—or something? 

She arranged her flowers, the palest larkspur picking up 
and accenting the blue beads. She went to the kitchen, 
verified the omelet and the broiled trout, the tiny boiled 
potatoes, the asparagus, the strawberry ice. All was as 
it should be, and she and the cook exchanged gratified 
smiles. 

Then she glanced at her watch. Time to call Edgar. He 
liked plenty of time to dress when Tilly Waring was com- 
ing, and then there was this unknown Russian, reputed to be 
beautiful. The prospect would lead him inevitably to ex- 
travagance in his choice of ties. Edgar did so fancy his ties! 

Marjory glanced down at her own gray linen, and found it 
quite all right. She would slip that choker of turquoise beads 
round her throat—no, she couldn’t do that; turquoise and lark- 
spur clash in tone. She’d have to wear the string of clouded 
amber, the long one with the big adorable Chinese tassel. 

She walked gently into the study, and from across his desk 
Edgar, the square, the blond, looked at her with expectancy. He 
knew that she never intruded without reason. 

“Time to get grand for luncheon, old dear,” she said. And 
then, for he must always be asked about his work: “Going well 
this morning?” ’ 

Edgar rose. 
had been a little longer. 
—no. 

“Pretty well. I’m having a little trouble with Nina. She 
doesn’t want to make the contacts I’ve allotted to her. But 
she must do it.” He always spoke of his characters as if they 
were alive, which was more than some of the critics did. They 





He would have been a stunning man if his legs 
Sitting, he was impressive. Standing 


said that his people were mere exotic puppets, moved at his will. 
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Her desire to linger, to finger 


He felt complimented when he read things like that, and as 
long as the sales kept up, he couldn’t worry. 
Marjory smiled. “Discipline her, dear. 

deal with women.” 

Marjory had long ago learned tact in dealing with him. A 
compliment before a meal was just as good as a cocktail for 
Edgar. And with bootleggers so uncertain in the quality of their 
wares, and so certain as to the height of their prices—well, you 
get the idea? He particularly liked to be told that he knew 
how to deal with women—not exactly a unique liking among 
his sex—but with Edgar possessing a double significance, since 
he knew women not only as more or less diverting human beings, 
but also as the characters of his own fiction, creatures of his 
brain. Most of the critics admitted that Edgar had something 
of a flair for making fiction women interesting, even if not 
ES ae 

The luncheon was successful. Edgar had come down adorned 
by not only his yellow bandanna tie, but also his new coat of 
tussore, creamy and thick. Tilly Waring was amazing in a tan- 
gerine crépe, and the Russian woman wore clear scarlet organdy 
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to price, to admire, and finally not to buy, infuriated him. 


—a little too brilliant and youthful for her complexion, mused 
Marjory, but effective. She and Tilly were like parrakeets. 

Most unexpectedly Barkley Winston turned up also. Marjory 
gladly rushed out into the dining-room and arranged another place 
for him. She and Bark Winston were old, old friends, and she 
so rarely saw him nowadays. He was a very busy man, Bark, 
building railroads all over the world. He was just back from 
Chile. 

She would have liked to talk to him, but naturally Edgar led 
the conversation, with assistance from Tilly and from Madame 
Albine. Tom Waring only opened his mouth to put food into 
it. That was expected. And now and then he smiled at Marjory, 
whom he liked very much. Bark smiled at her too, and now 
and then, in one of the rare intervals of silence, said something 
to her. He looked at her all the time. 

Tilly and Madame Albine hung on Edgar’s words, which, in 
point of humber, might be said to give them substantial support. 
He talked daringly. The subject was the single standard. Tilly 
had introduced it. She always did. But Edgar had never de- 
clared himself on it so fully and so freely. 
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“The new book will have a good bit to say on the matter,’ 
he confided to his doting listeners. ‘Yes, a good bit. It will, 
I think, clear the air. Of course, it will be somewhat sensational, 
but then—no one suspects me of playing to the gallery. I 
wouldn’t be clear on such a subject unless I sincerely believed in 
my clarity.” 

“How exciting, Edgar!” cooed Tilly Waring. 

“How thrrrilling!” came Madame Albine, rolling her eyes 
equally with her R. 

“But you will tell us, surely. I could never wait for the 
book!” Tilly again, leaning and pleading, so charmingly. Yes, 
Tilly was a very pretty woman, Marjory decided, but she ought 
not to wear short sleeves. Her elbows! 

“You would not be so crrruel as to make us wait for the 
book.” This was Madame Albine, also leaning and pleading 

“You are just two foolish, flattering children,” declared Edgar, 
“but as I’m dying to tell what I said, I need no more urging. 
Only remember, this is serious. I quite mean it.” He gathered 
the eyes of the table commandingly, squared his shoulders under 
the tussore creaminess. “I take the position in this book of 
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mine that the single standard is the only one permissible to 
an enlightened people. But—the usual interpretation of the 
single standard is that men must be under the same conventional 
bonds—in their relation to women—as women are in their rela- 
tion to men. I have reversed the order. Women must be as 
free as men, as free to dare, to suffer, to experience.” 

“Edgar, this is won-der-ful!”’ breathed Tilly. 

Edgar rewarded the interruption by a complacent glance. “Let 
us consider what this means to me, personally. I am, of course, 
free. If a woman, a woman of extraordinary charm of person 
and of intellect, offers me an excursion into the glorious unknown, 
I am free to go, to enjoy, to investigate—and to return. My 
art, my self, is enriched by the experience. I would be untrue 
to my art, if for some silly Puritanic scruple I refused 
it. This has been man’s privilege through the ages, and 
women have constantly decried it, moral fanatics have 
tried to enforce laws against it, and public opinion has 
been, more or less lukewarmly, with the moral fanatic.” 

“How admirrrably you worrrd it!” rolled Madame 
Albine. 

“But to go on: my contention is 
that this privilege which lends so many 
graciously blossoming moments to my 
own life and art should not be mine 
alone. Let it also be Marjory’s. If 
she is bored with me, if I lack savor to 
her, if she sees some other man who 
offers her greater exploration, greater, 

—shall we say, diversion?—greater in- 
terest, she is free to gain these things. 
Free. Absolutely. Indeed, I would 
urge her to her freedom. I would be 
the last to say her nay. Why should—” 

“Oh, but Edgar, how perfectly ab- 
surd you are! Marjory couldn't find 
anyone who would interest her more 
than you do.” Tilly again. 

Barkley Winston broke in with de- 
termination: “It’s absurd, but not for 
that reason. If a woman’s unfaithful, 
she’s nothing. It’s like honesty about 
money with a man. A man who cheats 
about money is yellow. So's an un- 
faithful woman.” 

Tilly and Madame Albine shrieked him down. “But 
how crrrude—how prrrimitive!” “Bark, you're a cave- 
man. You'd have women faithful and men not.” 

“It’s got to be so,” said Bark unflinchingly. “Faith- 
fulness is one of women’s essential virtues. Purity of 
the race and all that sort of thing.” 

More shrieks and a confusion of denunciating argu- 
ments from Tilly and the Albine, Edgar meanwhile mak- 
ing frantic efforts to regain his audience, shattered by 
his own ideas, Tom Waring placidly helping himself to 
more asparagus. Through it all Marjory sat still and 
quiet, thinking. Great vistas had been opened, not to her 
expectations for the future, but to her comprehension of the past 

Excursions was the word Edgar had employed. Excursions! 
A word which implicated a returning, as well as a departing. 
Yes, he had returned. He had always returned. There had been 
that red-headed Mrs. Stacy, right after their honeymoon. Then 
the actress, Marie Thasten. She was slightly red-headed, too, 
of the more hennaish variety. And Margaret Rowson, the literary 
girl, who so admired his work and wrote essays about it. And 
Vira Fall, who wasn’t literary at all, but who had the most perfect 
features and complexion since Madame Récamier—Edgar had 
said so often, quite as if he had known Madame Récamier well 
And Lucy Gracie, in London. And Edna Wildert, in Paris last 
winter. And now Tilly Waring, right here at home. Possibly 
Madame @Jbine next. Excursions! 

“Are you staying with Tilly?” Marjory asked Madame Albine 
as they left the table for coffee on the terrace. 

The Russian disengaged her attention from Edgar with a visible 
effort. “Only forrr such a little visit,” she trilled. “I am think- 
ing of taking a little house somewherrre in the neighborrrhood 
for the summerrr.” 

“Oh,” said Marjory. Perhaps that would be better. An ex- 
cursion too far would delay Edgar frightfully with the book, and 
Marjory was anxious that he should meet his contract date. 
They’d be needing a good fat royalty-check along about next 
January, unless some one bought movie rights of one of his older 


But Oh, the Difference! 


things. Marjory had an excellent head for business, and as she 
poured the coffee and watched Edgar between Tilly and Madame 
Albine, as vivid as a couple of hibiscus flowers, she decided that 
she’d write to that nice Mr. Gilbert, Edgar’s agent, and ask him 
if he couldn’t hurry up a movie-rights sale. House expenses go 
on, in spite of excursions. 

“How do you feel about this single-standard interpretation of 
Edgar’s?”’ asked Bark Winston, drawing his chair close to hers, 
so as to be a little out of the hibiscus chatter. 

Good old Bark! Marjory looked at him with beaming sisterly 
affection, just as she’d always done since their mutual kinder- 
garten days. He was the best old thing, a regular doormat, with the 
most archaic ideas, but a good, dependable doormat, nevertheless 


“Tf Edgar thinks it’s all right, why should I object?” she asked. 
“How would the ladies in Chile feel about it?” 

“Dunno—didn’t meet any. Too busy working, and too far off 
in the wilds. They’d probably throw fits. Marjory—it’s nice to 
see you. You're the only woman I know who hasn’t changed a 
particle in ten years.” 

Marjory rose and dropped him a deep, deliberate, boneless 
curtsey. “You are an angel,” she said with conviction. “I am 
dreading the time when I shall be so old that people will be 
telling me how young I look.” 

“You'll never reach that time. Do you still play tennis?” 

“Now you’ve spoiled your compliment by that word ‘still.’ 
Yes, Bark, despite the passage of years, I am not yet in such a 
state of doddering senility that I cannot wield a nifty racket. If 
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you will come over to the club this afternoon at five, 
I'll prove it to you. Dollar a set.” 

“You’re on.” 

Tilly was rising: “How I hate to go! It’s so rest- 
ful here, and you have such delicious food! My 
cook is a deliberate devil, and I don’t dare fire her 
for fear of getting worse. How do you manage it, 
Marjory?” 

Marjory shrugged slender shoulders under the de- 
mure gray linen: “It’s part of the job.” 

“Does Edgar still retire into the silences to 
write?” asked Bark. He meant to be nasty, because 
Edgar had always been his pet sprig of poison ivy, 


but Marjory smiled as if he had registered de- 
voted affection. 

“Such concentrated work, writing, Bark! 
Things must be quiet. —Did that wretched 
squawking catbird annoy you this morning, dar- 
ling?” This to Edgar. 

“A little.” 

“You can hardly put silencers on the birds,” 
said Bark, still nastily. 

“It is a prrrivilege of the good little wife to 
ministerrr to genius,” beamed Madame Albine. 

“Exactly,”. said Marjory, deciding that she 
liked the woman less than ever, and that scarlet 
organdy was certainly years and years too young 
for her. 

Tilly shunted Madame Albine out of the way 
for her leave-taking of Edgar, which was of 
such a grave adoring quality that it gave the 
impression of something ritualistic. Usually 
Edgar found it pleasant. Today he seemed a 
bit restive, and his eye wandered to the Russian. 

“You must come again—and again,” he told 
Madame Albine, when Tilly positively couldn’t hold onto him 
another instant. ‘That color,”—he shaded his eyes and looked 
at her gown.—‘it’s delicious! It stimulates me. I'll be writing 
better this afternoon because of seeing it. How nice of you not 
to wear something dull and neutral!” 

The excursion was starting, thought Marjory. She hoped it 
would stimulate him to write. If he got the book finished ahead 
of time—but she’d better get off a letter to Mr. Gilbert, anyway. 

“What is that barbaric noise I hear?” demanded Edgar as 
they strolled into the house after their guests had gone. 
“Heavens, how awful!” 


“Tt’s the new waitress—she will sing. I’m sorry, dear. I'll 
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“Oh, Marjory, why 

did you do it? I've 

died a thousand deaths 

by slow torture think- 
ing of you—" 


How 


shush her immediately. You go along to work. nice you 


lock in that coat and tie!” 

A compliment before luncheon was a cocktail—one afterward 
was a cordial. Edgar kissed his wife, and retired dutifully to 
the dictation thingummyjig. 

Marjory, having shushed the waitress, went upstairs to her own 
desk, and wrote feelingly to Mr. Gilbert. “I'll post that on the 
way to the club,” she thought, licking the stamp and hammering 
it on the envelope with her little fist. Its bright color made her 
think of Madame Albine, so she gave it an extra thump. That 
woman was impossible, almost incredible. 

“And yet,” said Marjory with her (Continued on page 106) 
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The Story So Far: 

HE trial of Jere Haden, a small politician accused of a brutal 

murder, was an event of first importance in the. normally 
quiet Mississippi River town of Carthage. Thus it happened that 
Loren Brown, editor of the local newspaper, found himself for 
once with all too much news to “cover” when he learned that on 
the day the Haden trial opened, the wedding of Eliza Lail was 
to occur at the house of her aunt Mrs. Budlong, the self-elected 
social arbiter of Carthage. 

Brown made the mistake of deciding that the wedding was 
more important than the preliminaries of the trial. He had just 
drunk a toast to the bride when he was called to the telephone 
and informed that partisans of Jere Haden had staged a small 
riot in the courtroom, and that some one had shot and mortally 
wounded Nelson Webb, the substitute prosecuting attorney. Ig- 
norant or forgetful that Mrs. Webb and her children were among 
the guests, Brown made his excuses to Mrs. Budlong and an- 
nounced the tragedy. Mrs. Webb hurried home with her brood 
to bid farewell to her dying husband—and a little later certain of 
the townsfolk saved further legal expense by lynching Haden. 

The widowed Mrs. Webb got along somehow, and in a few years 
the oldest boy Ben was able to help with his earnings as a me- 
chanic. All through these years Ben from afar worshiped Odalea 
Lail, who had been a flower-girl at the wedding the day his father 
was shot. And when one fall her cousin and traditional beau 
“Ulie” Budlong went back to college while Odalea stayed home, 
opportunity came to Ben Webb—strangely. 

For Ben was summoned to mend the run-down Lail furnace, 
and while seeking to make life more comfortable for his adored 
Odalea, he hit upon a device for automatic water-heating that 
seemed likely to win him fortune. Odalea rewarded his success- 
ful experiment in her own house by going buggy-riding with him 
in the accepted form which the automobile was just beginning 
to displace. Over the bridge and along the river they drove; and 
Ben’s mastery of the frantic horses when collision threatened in 
a narrow place was to Odalea thrilling indeed. And when after 
a picnic supper at sunset, Ben took her in his arms and kissed 
her, she did not protest too much. 

Yet on the homeward drive they each began to realize the ob- 
stacles: Odalea the horror of her family at a match with the 
lowly plumber; Ben the duty he owed to his widowed mother 
and to the younger children—how could he support two house- 
holds? And when they reached home, each encountered lively 
demonstrations of the situation—Odalea a mother and father and 
the dominant aunt Mrs. Budlong sitting up wrathfully to greet her. 

For two great pieces of news had come to Carthage that day: 
the railroad was to build its shop there and send in many work- 
men, along with an office force of socially attractive young East- 
erners; and the dam across the river, which with its power-plant 
had for years been the hope of the town (and especially of Odalea’s 
meee who had plunged in real estate), again promised to become 
a fact. 
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As Mr. Hughes writes his present 
novel of his old home town, he is be-_ . 
coming absorbed into his. new home 
town in California, having deserted 
the East, where he has lived so many 
years, for the land of the setting sun 
and the native son. There he has 
created one of the loveliest and most 
original homes in all America, of 
a design in which the Persian note is 
dominant; and there, thenceforth, he 
will write his music, books and plays. 


For once, some measure of realization followed close on 
prophecy: the shops were built; the Easterners came; the town 
boomed. Ben was almost too busy earning money—to send his 
younger brother Guido to college, and to procure training for his 
sister Petunia’s wonderful voice—to mourn the Odalea he had 
felt in duty bound to forsake. And Odalea was almost too much 
taken up with the attentions of young Mr. Bleecker of New York, 
to weep for Ben. (The story continues in detail: ) 


\ E weave a tangled web, whether we practice to deceive or 
to inform or to do anything or nothing. 

If Ben had foreseen Bleecker’s arrival and plotted to remove 
him from the scene, he could not have done better than he did 
when he told Odalea about the dam and the. turbines. 

She had understood little of what he said as he pointed out the 
place where the dam must one day sit and pour forth gossamer 
threads of gigantic power. But it chanced that one bright after- 
noon when she and Bleecker were checked at the bridge by the 
open draw, she felt inspired to show off a little of her learning 
and to gain from this alien a little more respect for the future 
greatness of this Carthage that he guyed so shamelessly. 

She recalled Ben’s words and garbled them shamelessly, not 
realizing that she was preparing her own punishment for the 
plagiarism. 

She began a little cautiously: 

“Do you know anything about machinery?” 

“Well, I can run my car and fix it when it breaks down, if it 
doesn’t break too far down—but that lets me out. Why?” 

“Know anything about turbines?” 

“The things you women wear on your heads, you mean—the 
Turkish hats?” 

She laughed at him with all the scorn of the new-rich for the 
still-poor, and then she described a turbine in language that would 
have astounded anybody but Bleecker. It would have given Ben 
what he would have called the laugh of his life. 

If Bleecker had listened more closely, he might have detected 
absurdities that only an untaught woman can inject into me- 
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chanical talk. But he was studying her lips and her beauty, 
marveling at the little turbines, or whatever they were in her 
body, that could reel out such magnetic currents as made him 
tingle just to listen. 

Her astonishingly exquisite lips beat together and parted and 
wreathed in convolutions, and her tongue darted like a shuttle, 
and her teeth gleamed and vanished. Her brows frowned and 
stretched; her eyes narrowed and widened, ran toward his eyes 
and away again. Her head turned this way and that and up and 
down and diagonally, and her hands came and went in intricate 
gestures that indicated emphasis, hesitation, groping, clinching, ap- 
pealing, commanding. The river anc the dam were blurred into a 
shining background to her miraculous head and her unequaled soul. 

“You're not listening!” she suddenly cried. 

“Oh, yes. I understood every word you said.” 

“That’s more than I did,” she laughed. “But anyway, if you’re 
wise, you'll do something to get a share in the immortality of 
the people who build this dam.” 

“Will you like me better if I do?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you love me?” he persisted. 






“What has my mother 
done that you should 
slap her in the face?” 
he demanded with an 


ominous rasp in histone. 


“Oh, everybody in town will love the man that builds the dam.” 

“Then I'll build it. And when it’s finished, we'll get married 
on it.” 

This was his first reference in all their communions to the pos- 
sibility of their marrying. 

“Is that a proposal?” she said, trying to be arch and humorous, 
and shaking like the car that waited to be sent forward. 

“No,” he answered. 

“Oh! That was a jab in the eye.” 

“I’m not going to propose to you till I can prove myself a man. 
I’m earning only a clerk’s wages. That is, I’m collecting them 
I’m not earning them. If I didn’t have a powerful father, I'd 
be fired tomorrow and some shabby old bookkeeper would do 
my sums right with one hand. My dad sent me out here because 
I was no good anywhere else. He meant it as a discipline. He 
wanted to put me somewhere where I'd be so lonely and des- 
perate that I’d have to go to work for once just so as to dig 
my way out. 

“And then I met you. And I’m going to amount to something 
some day. You’ve wakened something in me. I worship you 
You’re the most wonderful thing that ever walked the earth. 
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Maybe you'd be just angel enough to stoop 
down and marry me if I asked you to. But 
I’m not going to impose on your generos- 
ity. I’m going to earn the right to come 
to you and say: ‘Odalea, my beloved, I 
have won a place in the world. I have 
money enough to give you a little of what 
you deserve. Will you be mine?’ And 
then if you say yes, and I don’t die of 
happiness, I’ll marry you and we'll go 
honeymooning to Mars or the moon, or 
whatever other resort is the brightest one 
at the time. But until then I’m not say- 
ing a word.” 

It would have puzzled an acuter mind 
than Odalea’s in a less bewildered state to 
know just what to say to such a tangled 
oration. Her heart was bounding with 
rapture and pride and hope, but every 
time it leaped, it was dragged back to 
earth by the withes of uncertainty he had 
wrapped around his withheld proposal. 

Fortunately there was no need of speech, 
for the draw closed, the whistle blew, and 
he sent the car ahead. Later he turned to 
her for more information: 

“And now that I’ve got my burning 
secret off my chest, tell me that story 
about the dam all over again.” 

With a new illumination of hope, she 
told him all she knew, and more. She 
persuaded him that the river was a neg- 
lected diamond-mine awaiting only some 
new De Soto to rediscover it. He said: 

“T’ll write my dear old dad a letter and 
get him out here. If it’s as good as you 
say, he’d like to get in on it. He’s got 
political pull, and he can help jam the 
franchise through Congress, and he knows 
all the billionaires who are going about 
moaning for somewhere to put their funds 
to work. We'll set him to work. If he 
puts his mind to it, he'll have the dam 
built before you can say Mississippi.” 

And that night he began a letter to his father. He wrote till 
he fell asleep. He carried it to the office and finished it while 
pretending to be at work on the tasks he was paid for. 

He wrote with such enthusiasm that his father was really 
kindled. If only for the sake of encouraging his good-for-nothing 
son to take an interest in something serious, he would go out to 
Carthage and have a look. 

In his ardor to convince, Evert had protested his own reforma- 
tion, and to prove it, added that he was leading a life of saintly 
devotion to the finest young woman that ever decorated the planet. 
And this awakened his mother’s interest. She yawned through 
her husband’s reading about the millions that were running to 
waste across the undammed rapids. But when she heard a refer- 
ence to a girl, she leaped to her feet with a shriek: 

“I knew it! I knew it! There’s some girl out there that has 
turned my poor boy’s head. You would ship him out into the 
wilderness where every goose is a swan, and some designing 
homely little cat has got her claws on him. I’m going out there 
with you and take him away with me. He’s too young to think 
of marrying anybody. I’m certainly never going to allow him 
to tie himself up with some goose-girl. We'll take the first train!” 

So Evert received a telegram from his father saying that he 
was coming out at once, and adding that his mother would come 
along for the trip. 

When Evert dashed up to Odalea’s home to read her the 
gorgeous tidings, he declaimed the first part of it, and she clapped 
her hands with triumph. Then he swallowed his Adam’s apple 
and in a properly solemn tone read the appendix that his mother 
was coming along for the trip. 

Odalea’s hands stopped clapping and clung together. What is 
there about women that quenches a woman’s enthusiasm so in- 
stantly when she learns that another woman is involved in any 
transaction? 

Evert tried to be cheerful about it: 

“You'll love Mother. She’s a wonder! And she—she’ll love you!” 
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“Pretty name,” said Craigie. “But I hope 
you get your wish and change it to Webb.” 


“Indubitably!” said Odalea. 

There was a song with that word as an ironical “Amen!” for 
every stanza. When she said “indubitably,” she meant “indu- 
bitably not.” 

So now the father and mother arrived, and though Evert 
had arranged to take Odalea to the Cinnamon party, he thought it 
best for him to spend the evening with his mother. 

“Best for me and best for you,” he warbled, falling back on 
song. But even that was ironical. 

Odalea took her mother to the party, and was so filled with 
terror and anxiety that her smiles were grimaces, her dances in 
other men’s arms were the hoppings of a doll. She went home 
early in the hope of a message from Evert. She was sure that 
if by some inconceivable miracle his mother did not demand his 
immediate flight from Carthage, he would telephone to her or 
run to her with the good word. But he did not come. The tele- 
phone did not ring. She could not place any trust in the dismal 
proverb that no news is good news. 


Nosopy ever felt pity for Mrs. Budlong, and yet she was a 
broken-hearted, thwarted woman, a toiler in the vineyard 
who did more to keep Carthage from social stagnation than all 
the rest of the people put together. In fact, she was about the 
only woman who tried to put them together. She did her best 
to give Carthage tone and to make herself a queen, even though 
Fate had cast her in a poultry yard. 

Evert Bleecker’s mother was just about what Mrs. Budlong 
would have been if she had been consulted about her birthplace. 
Mrs. Budlong would certainly have chosen New York and a 
family like Mrs. Bleecker’s. She would later have chosen Mr. 
Cornelius Bleecker for husband, since a fourth vice-president, who 
would be president before long, would have been just about her 
ideal. Mrs. Cornelius Bleecker, then, was Mrs. Ulysses S. G. Bud- 
long writ large. Like Mrs. Budlong, she cherished no respect for 
her husband, but an idiotic idolatry for her one son, about whose 
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welfare she was unutterably anxious. 
Like Mrs. Budlong, she was crafty, and 
if an occasional burst of temper proved 
that she was human, her speedy recap- 
ture of self-control proved that she was 
a genius in her way. 

Mrs. Bleecker had screamed with rage at the thought of her 
boy’s being exposed to a love-affair with a small-town siren. She 
had demanded immediate transportation to the rescue. When she 
grew more calm, she realized that while she could bully her 
powerful and reliable husband, she could not bully her indolent 
and fickle child. Long before their train reached Carthage, she 
had mapped out her procedure, and rehearsed her husband in his 
duties. Under no circumstances was Evert to be allowed to sus- 
pect that his mother had any ulterior purpose. To make sure of 
this, she would permit her husband to do what Evert would call 
“the dirty work.” 

She wrote Cornelius a libretto and made him rehearse it. He 
was to fling his arms about his boy and say: 

“My son, I’m proud of you! To tell the truth, I never sus- 
pected that you had it in you. You have convinced me that you 
can buckle down and make a man of yourself. And I’m not 
going to keep your nose to the grindstone a moment longer. I've 
got a big opening for you in our New York office at a real salary, 





with a big opportunity for rapid advance- 
ment.” 

His mother was to stand by and beam on 
her two treasures, and dumfound her son 
by actually putting her arm about his father 
and patting him on the back. The father 
was to show intense interest in the dam and 
promise to enlist capital in the East: in fact, 
he was to ask his son, who knew all about 
it, to come along and tell the New York 
bankers all about it 

Then they were to whisk Evert back to 
New York and lose him there. If he showed 
any inclination to return to Carthage, he was 
to be asked to escort his poor mother to 
Europe. Mrs. Bleecker, being the modern 
mother, had given up her very modern 
daughter as a hopeless rebel, but hoped to 
save her son, as_ old-fashioned literary 
mothers had saved their daughters, from an 
unwelcome match. In the books in vogue 
when Mrs. Bleecker had been Miss Salton- 
stall, all daughters were whisked away to 
Europe to save them from unsuitable suit- 
ors. It had never worked with girls in real 
life; but it might with boys. 

The program was carried out by Mrs. 
Bleecker with the precision of one of Mrs. 

Budlong’s receptions, or indeed of 
one of Mrs. Bleecker’s own recep- 
tions. Her boy met her at the train 
Her husband lost no time in reciting 
his piece, lest he forget it. On the 
station platform he embraced his son 
and read his lines. They did not 
have a great success, but Mrs 
Bleecker had a follow-up campaign 
At the hotel she praised the pic- 
turesqueness of the town, called the 
river a darling, and the dam a dream 
She found on her son’s dressing- 
table a photograph he had stolen 
from Odalea’s home. It was several 
years old and out of style,—out ol 
even Carthage style——but the Lails 
had not recently been able to bribe 
the town photographers to perpetu- 
ate their daughter’s fleeting charms. 
Mrs. Bleecker studied the ex- 
ecrable portrait while Evert watched 
her in a misery of anxiety, knowing 
his mother’s opinion of girls in gen- 
eral and in particular. Mrs. Bleecker 
was no agnostic in matters of femi- 
nine character. She knew all about 
women, and all of it was bad. She 
could read a biography and a future 
in every girl’s photograph she en- 
countered. 
While Mrs. Bleecker perused the 
photograph of Odalea, her son 
watched her shoulder-blades with a readiness to leap to Odalea’s 
defense, even at the expense of rebuking the mother he did his 
utmost to revere. 

To Evert’s complete confusion, she cooed: 

“And who’s this awfully pretty child?” 

“That—that’s the girl I wrote you about. She’s an angel.” 

“She looks it. See, Cornelius, isn’t she a darling?” 

What more could she say? That was all she had said of the 
Mississippi River. Her husband had not been rehearsed in this scene, 
but he always found it safe to play Echo to his wife. He echoed. 
“Tsn’t she a darling!” 

Evert was so flabbergasted at the surrender of the parents he 
had prepared to defy, that he noted nothing sinister in his 
mother’s enthusiasm. He exclaimed: “Wait till you see her!” 

“Must I wait?” 

“Well, she’s at a party tonight. I was to have taken her, but 
we both agreed I’d better give the evening to you.” 

This delighted his mother doubly: it showed that her son still 
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The engineers gazed 
at Odalea. To them 
she was what Helen 
was to the war-wrung 
soldiers about Troy. 


loved her well enough 
to tear himself away 
from his sweetheart; 
and it showed that 
the girl had _ been 
afraid not to let him 
go, for any woman 
who dared would 
take’ pride in keeping 
her lover away from 
any other woman, 
especially his mother 
—or vice versa, espe- 
cially his sweetheart. 
So it was arranged 
that on the morrow 
Evert would bring 
together the world’s 
two champions in the 
lines of mother and 
of wife-to-be. This 
being settled, Mrs. 
Bleecker sat down in 
a chair, carefully 
keeping Odalea’s por- 
trait in her hands 
where she could smile 
at it, and said: “And 
now about your 
plans: Your father 
is so excited over 
your great discovery 
of the dam that he 
wants you to help 
him stir up enthu- 
siasm in the East. So 
you'd better arrange 
to come with us.” 
Evert’s heart 
seemed to try to turn 
a somersault. He 
started to say: “But 
Odalea—I can’t leave 
Odalea! I’d_ perish 
before we reached 
Chicago.” He decided 
not to say this. It 
would quench the en- 
thusiasm his parents 
had so angelically dis- 
played in response to 
his appeal. 
he had told 


Besides, os 
Odalea 
that he was going to make himself a successful man before he 


asked her to marry him. Here was success right at hand. A brief 
dash East, a raid on the banks of New York, gigantic commis- 
sions, a big job, and he was a made man. The wedding bells 
would ring out 

So he acceded to his mother’s plan at once—walked right into 
her web, in spite of the ancient warning in the dramatic little 
Iliad of the insects with its bloodcurdling invitation: 


“Wont you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the spider to the fly. 


The evening passed in the pleasantest of all family reunions, 
and when his mother had wrapped him up in her spools of silk, 
she said that the long journey had made her sleepy. She went 
to bed. 
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Evert wanted to rush to Odalea’s home with the story of his 
ory, but his father gave him one of the cigars he usually gave 
only to himself, and asked for more information as to the dam. 
Evert had been gathering up what he called “the dope,” and he 
unloaded it on his father—who was really quite a big man when 
his wife was away. Evert had often noticed this strange waxing 
and waning of his father. When Mrs. Bleecker came into the 
room, Mr. Bleecker’s light went out. When Mrs. Bleecker left 
the room, Mr. Bleecker lit up at once. In any case, Cornelius 
Bleecker was a great man in his field, and he saw the possibilities 
of the dam. He explained: 

“Being a railroad man, I naturally hate rivers. If this dam 
sends power over a wire to distant cities, it only means that 
some railroad has so much less coal to haul. But there’s no 
stopping the thing, and while I may not be able to go into this 
myself, I can put you up against people who will.” 








By the time Mr. Bleecker was ready for bed, it was too late for 


Evert to telephone Odalea. He thought he would run out and 
take a chance on finding her awake, but he would have to pass 
his mother’s door, and she would spring out on him with ques- 
tions. So he went to bed, worn out with doing his duty by his 
family. But he thought of Odalea and smiled in his sleep. His 
mother also thought of Odalea and slept in her smile. And 
Odalea thought of him and of his mother, and neither smiled nor 
slept. 
Chapter Twenty-three 

HE next morning Evert telephoned Odalea that his mother 

had simply raved over her picture and was simply dying to 
meet her, and how could it be arranged? Would she come to 
the hotel, or should his mother come to her? Odalea almost 


fainted at the thought of receiving Mrs. Cornelius Bleecker in 
that old Noah’s ark of a home. She would far rather go to the 
hotel—unless that would be bad form. For once she wished that 
Mrs. Budlong were at her elbow, so that she could ask what was 
proper. Instinct told her that the young should call and pay 
homage to the old; but it was rather terrible for a girl to be 
dragged down to a hotel and exhibited to a visitor from out of 
town. She felt that she would feel like a mongrel pup taken in 
for inspection and possible purchase. 

She knew that she would be at her worst, and that she would 
embarrass Evert by her own embarrassment. She kept him wait- 
ing at the telephone while she turned her soul upside down and 
inside out for a decision, as if she were feverishly ransacking a 
bureau drawer for something that was not there. 

Evert kept saying: “Which is it—does Mother come there 
or you here?” 
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She simply could not answer till he tried to be humorous and 
said: 

“You'd better decide before long, since she is going back East 
tomorrow and taking me with her—temporarily.” 

This was a knife in Odalea’s heart. It was all finished al- 
ready! She had lost Evert and every golden hope she had 
cherished in his name! She sighed into the telephone: 

“T’ll call you up later—or—couldn’t you run up here a minute? 
It’s so hard to talk over the phone—and you'll be wanting to 
say good-by anyway, wont you?” 

“You darling!” he cried. “I’m better than halfway there by 
now.” 

He dashed from the office without asking leave of his chief: he 
was quitting the job, anyway. He ran his car to Odalea’s with 
a laughter of speed, and ran himself into her hall with the effect 
of a gale of rain. 


E was so handsome, so joyous, that the forlorn Odalea broke 

down and wept at sight of him. He took her in his arms and 
shook the old timbers of the house with his ridicule when she 
sobbed that she would never see him again. Do what he could, 
say what he would, he could not persuade her that his departure 
was only for the sake of his return. The realization that she 
would not trust him hurt him to anger. When he begged her 
to meet his mother one place or the other, he felt humiliated for 
his own sake and his mother’s by Odalea’s stubborn refusal either 
to call or to receive. 

“What has my mother done that you should slap her in the 
face?” he demanded with an ominous rasp in his tone. 

“What good would it do her to see me once, since she’ll never 
see me again? And neither will you.” 

This was so disgustingly unreasonable that Evert would have 
dragged her by the hair to his mother’s cave as the cave-men 
used to do—according to the frail authority of those who never 
saw a cave-man. But even if cave-men ever did such things, 
which is more than doubtful, Evert could not do them. It would 
have been conspicuous in Carthage to be seen haling a young 
woman to the hotel. 

Evert exhausted his prayers and his patience without shaking 
Odalea’s groveling obstinacy. A broken heart and a resolute de- 
spair are dreadfully stubborn things to fight against. 

At last he left her. He paused outside, went back in—pleaded 
again—gave up—retired to the gate—went back, was rebuffed 
with sobs and kisses; and finally he got into his car, started it, 
stopped it, backed it up, hesitated, then shot away to the hotel 
and told his mother that Odalea was dying to come, but had so 
bad a cold that she could not leave the house, and dared not 
expose his mother to the danger of catching it. 

“The poor child!” sighed Mrs. Bleecker. “I suppose I’ll have 
to wait till you come back and bring her on to New York.” 

She could afford to be generous to a foe so abjectly cowed. 

But Evert, having seen Odalea frantic with uncertainty and 
blubbered with tears, felt a little flicker of doubt that she would 
be quite the wife he had imagined. He was not quite so sure 
that he would ever come back for her. And of course he never 
came. He wrote her letters whose sweetness dwindled as the 
light imperceptibly absents itself from the sunset. 

He was a lovable fellow who took the world as he found it, and 
let it take him as it found him. The same keen eagerness that 
had made him recognize Odalea’s charm at first sight made him 
recognize the charm of other beautiful girls at first sight. And 
there are so many beautiful girls—so many more in New York 
than there were in Carthage, and so much better understood and 
exploited. The New York girls had hearts too, just as well as 
Odalea had. They could recognize Evert’s delightsome qualities 
as well as she could. He made them as happy as he made her. 
They needed him as much as she did—except for the fact that 
they had more fine fellows to choose from than she had. 


HE world, for all its thorns, is a wilderness of roses. No two 

alike, yet all are alike. So many, so fragrant, so pleading and 
yearning and eager to be plucked! And Evert, like the rain, 
owed his reviving powers to so many roses. 

He had not torn Odalea from the stem and flung her away. 
He thanked God for that. Perhaps he thanked God more fer- 
vently for that than she did. 

It was lonely in Carthage, and she withdrew into a kind of 
widowhood to conceal her shame, her grief, her neglectedness. 

There were many other young candidates for future railroad 
presidencies who would have been glad to while away the time 
with so sweet a thing as Odalea. But she would not see them. 


The Old Home Town 


She infuriated Mrs. Budlong by her failure to hold Mr. Bleecker, 
and by her unwillingness to try, try again. 

The autumn came on, morose and widowish. Leaves fell off 
like hopes, and were blown about. And the snows came earlier 
than their wont. People said that they had never known the 
ice to form en the river so early. 

The wild Easterners kept up the revel. Parties were given 
and repaid. Sleigh-rides were a fashion. Skating on the canal 
was a delight. Down the moonlit steeps of High Street big bob- 
sleds shot zooming, loaded with shriekingly joyous couples al- 
most inextricably interlocked until they were capsized and scat- 
tered into some snowdrift. 

But Odalea was not among the riotous mirth-seekers. She was 
the one young old maid in town. Then—suddenly all the girls were 
old maids, for the Easterners abruptly folded their tents like the 
Arabs and silently stole away. 

The distant Napoleon of finance who had combined a number 
of railroads into one system and established offices and shops at 
Carthage as a convenient central point, had cleaned up a few 
millions by the merger. He was impatient of the slow money to 
be made from running a railroad as a railroad, and he was in- 
spired to realize that by breaking up the system he had put to- 
gether and selling short, he could shake a few more millions out 
of the stock-market. 

So he broke up the system. The small railroads were flung 
apart into their original chaos, and since there was no more 
center, there was no need for central offices." A number of young 
presidents-to-be were offered jobs in Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Toledo. The rest were permitted to telegraph home that they 
were returning East. 

There was a panic in the love-market of Carthage, as well as 
in the stock-market of Wall Street. Young women who had lent 
their beauty, their time, their lips and their hearts to the in- 
vaders received them back again in more or less damaged or im- 
proved condition. The consternation was dire; the grief was gen- 
uine, whether selfish or romantic. The young men of Carthage, 
having been ousted and ignored, and having learned to get along 
without feminine companionship, or having taken up with inferior 
grades, found the market glutted with girls of the first Carthage 
quality. The young men had outgrown their resentment and 
lost both interest and expectation. They did not even gloat over 
the punishment of the abandoned girls who had abandoned them. 

The girls had the poor comfort of company in misery. For 
a time their hopes sustained them and the mail-carriers staggered 
along the snowy walks under the burden of fat love-letters from 
the departed swains. But the letters grew less and less fat, and 
less and less frequent. Once more, and more than ever, Carthage 
was what Odalea had called it—an old maid’s town. 


EN WEBB had not been blind to all this. His heart had un- 

derstood Odalea’s dismay and its loneliness. He felt sure 
that, once young Bleecker got away, he would never come back. 
He was so devoted to Odalea that he would cheerfully have gone 
after his rival and fetched him out of New York to Odalea’s feet. 
But Ben could not have afforded any such knight errantry, for he 
was caught in the same disaster. The boom that had stirred the 
town like a tidal wave had swiftly receded, leaving all forms of 
business stranded, and all sorts of people suffocating on the high 
dry ground. 

Amid such humiliation Ben was proud that he had rescued 
Petunia from the general ruin. He had shipped her away before 
the blow fell, and she was not numbered among the old maids. 
She had suffered not a little from the loss of Cabot Mather’s 
courtship and his flattery. He had been the first young man of 
distinction to pay her homage, but he had urged her to go on. 
He had told her, indeed, that he himself was not long for Car- 
thage. Petunia had never mentioned him in her letters home, and 
Ben and his mother wondered whether that meant much or little, 
yet dared not ask young Mather if he received letters from her, 
and what they contained. 

By and by they had felt that the riddle was solved, for Mather 
had been seen again in the rowdy environs of Susie Caraway. 
Ben and his mother had not neglected to. include this fact in 
their next budget of news. But Petunia’s letters made no com- 
ment, and they could not tell whether indifference or hurt pride 
silenced her. 

They had assumed that Cabot Mather was one of those who 
recognize an angel at sight and try to reach her, but when she 
vanishes, content themselves again with average clay. They had 
forgotten him even before he vanished from town with the other 
birds of passage. Petunia’s letters (Continued on page 120) 

















By turnstile count,” writes Mr. Benchley, 
“ninety-nine and forty-four one hundredths 
per cent of the population of the United 
States were in France last summer, and 
since my return with Mr. and Mrs. Peters, 
I have learned that the rest were at Yellow- 


stone.” These official figures will serve to 
authenticate Mr. Benchley’s present report 
of the Peters’ departure from Europe, as 
well as give comfort to those who didn't go. 


"T HEY say that if you sit outside the Café de la Paix long 
enough, everyone that you know will sooner or later pass by. 
If you will follow the Opéra around to the offices of the American 
Express Company and will stay there long enough, everyone whom 
you don’t want to know will pass by, mostly sooner. 

Much against Mr. Peters’ will, he and Mrs. Peters had been 
forced to return to Paris—before sailing for home. His ex- 
perience with the taxi-horns in that most beautiful of cities had 
so embittered Mr. Peters that he would gladly have sailed from 
Norway rather than set foot on the soil of la belle France again, 
but business called him back, for one thing; and for another, 
they had forgotten to deliver the phonograph records which Mrs. 
Meacham, back home in Dyke, had asked them to take to her son 
Harry. Mr. Peters had carried them in his hand through most 
of the civilized world, as their bags had gradually grown smaller 
as the trip progressed, and more and more things had to be left 
out and wrapped in copies of the Paris edition of the Herald 
for Mr. Peters to carry. Harry Meacham’s records had been 
carried from Paris (where they should have been left) over the 
route taken by Napoleon in his first campaign as far as the Alps 
(beyond which lies you-know-what), then up north as no crow 
would possibly think of flying, to England, sometimes one record 
slipping out of the paper, sometimes two, oftentimes being left 
as a bundle in railway carriages, but always returned by conscien- 
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tious employees, until Mr. Peters 
had finally risen in what passed 
for wrath in his mild nature, and 
demanded a return to Paris for 
half a day to rid himself of this 
albatross. 

“T needn’t speak to any of the 
Frenchmen,” he had _ promised 
himself. “We can just leave the 
records at Harry’s and run.” 

He spoke truer than he knew 
when he said that he needn’t talk 
to any Frenchmen. It would have 
been almost an impossibility to talk to a Frenchman, even had he 
craved it, for by the time the Peters’ reached Paris, the place was 
so full of Americans that one heard no French from one gate of 
the city to another. The conversational clamor in the Place 
de l’Opéra sounded like that in Scollay Square, Boston, except 
that one heard no Italian in the Place de l’Opéra. Two French- 
men speaking their native tongue in front of the Gallerie Lafayette 
were reported to the American consul as suspicious foreigners, and 
it was suggested that if they didn’t like it there, they could go 
back to where they came from. If Mr. Peters had a longing to 
hear English spoken again as it was spoken in Dyke, Ohio, all 
he had to do was stand at the busiest corner in France and take 
his hands away from his ears. 

At the offices of the express company, where the Peters’ went 
to see if there was any mail for them (there wasn’t), it began 
to break over Mr. Peters for the first time that his native tongue 
was not a lovely one. The place was full of Monday morning 
check-cashers who had discovered that the money they drew out 
on Saturday was not going to be anywhere near enough to carry 
them through the week. Each was in a hurry to get his fresh 
peck of francs. Each felt that his rights as an American citizen 
were being violated by the delay, the heat and the necessity for 
signing vouchers. In the voice of each there was just a touch 
of the hoarse note of the eagle. 

“Will you cash this for me right away, please? I am in a great 
hurry.” 

“Are you sure that’s right? I thought the franc was 21 today.” 

“Will you cash my personal check on the Meadville, Connecti- 
cut, bank? I never have any trouble in America like this.” 

“Who is the manager here? I want to see him.” 

“What time is there a train for Versailles?” 

“Will you please see if you can shut my trunk for me? 
outside on a cab.” 

“Have you seen my mother? 
veil.” 


It’s 
She is a small lady with a gray 
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“IT have just been robbed by 
a shopkeeper down the street. 
Will you send some one down { 
with me to talk to him?” 

“T am in a great hurry. Will 
you attend to me next?” = 

“Well, look who's here! 
Think of running into you here! 
When did you get over? Look, 
Esther, here’s George Whelan!” 

Mr. Peters was pushed out of line at this 
point by three schoolgirls and their chaperon, 
who spied some little mates at the next window, 
and ran screaming across Mr. Peters’ bows. 

“Helen MacNamara!”’ 

“Elise Putney!” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“What are wou doing here, you mean.” 

“T think this is absolutely the most devastat- 
ing thing I’ve ever heard of. Where are you 
staying?” 

Mr. Peters disentangled himself from the 
group for fear that he might be mistaken for 
their father or something, and returned to his 
wife, who had been waiting patiently by the 
door for him to transact his business. 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s get out of this. 
Let’s go look up some Frenchmen.” 

But this was easier said than put into effect. 
The streets were full of Americans; the stores 
were full of Americans, all seemingly possessed with some evil 
spirit which egged them on into behavior which they would 
never have dreamed of at home. Or perhaps they fad dreamed 
of it at home, but had never dared execute it. At any rate, Mr 
Peters felt that, in the event of a war between France and 
America, he would be tempted to don the gray-blue garb of the 
poilu, provided he could get a suit to fit him. 

Things went from bad to terrible as the day progressed. In 
the hotel where they went for luncheon, they sat next a large 


American lady who had with her what had once evidently been 


a husband. She was talking to the head-waiter. 














“You don’t know how to eat in France,” she was saying in 
clear, ringing, Pennsylvania tones. “This cutlet is impossible. At 
home, in America, we know how to cook things right.” 

The head-waiter said that he was sorry about the cutlet, but 
overjoyed at the news about American cooking. 

“And our green corn!” continued the lady. “You don’t know 
what that is over here. Right out of our own garden, we get it. 
We never would tolerate such a sauce as you have served here. 
We put chili sauce in it at home, and that gives it body. Why 
don’t you put chili sauce in it?” 

The head-waiter said that they had no chili sauce; otherwise 
they would unquestionably have put it in. 

“No chili sauce! —See, Malcolm,” she 
said to her husband, “what did I tell you? 
No chili sauce! They have nothing in 
this country. Nothing at all. I simply 
can’t eat this flat stuff. Bring me some 
eggs, please, and take this away.” 

Mr. Peters eyed his countrywoman 
quietly. “I could fix her up a chili 
sauce,” he murmured to his wife, “if I 
only had my kit here. I could fix her up 
a chili sauce that would make her forget 
America and green corn and her own gar- 
den, so that she would settle right down 
here in France permanently—with full 
Eastern Star rites.” 

“Never you mind, Walter,” said Mrs. 
Peters. “You've got other things to 
worry about today. Remember, you were 
saying only yesterday that you yourself 
would like a good ear of corn.” 

Mr. Peters sulked. He called for the 
check and over-tipped the waiter with a 

feeling that by so doing he was in a 
measure reducing America’s debt to 
France, not a war-debt but a peace-debt, 
a debt owing the French people for what 
they have to put up with each summer 
from America. True, a few hours before, 
Mr. Peters had been convinced that the 
French were a nation of bandits, and 
probably a few hours hence he would be 
convinced of it again, but just then he was 


eager to make amends for the large lady. 
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It was 
On the whole, it had been 
a success—a success, that is, from Mr. Peters’ point of view. 
He had held himself in admirably and had killed people only 
when absolutely necessary to the continued progress of civilization. 
Petty annoyances he had overlooked, and as Mrs. Peters pointed 
out proudly, he had not killed one French taxi-driver, although 


The next morning the boat-train left for Cherbourg. 
the end of the Peters’ expedition. 


several French taxi-drivers had almost killed him. They had 

seen all that there was to be seen, or at any rate, 

all that anyone back in Dyke had ever seen, 

which, after all, is the ultimate desideratum of = 

all travel—to be able to ward off raconteurs at 

home with a, “Yes, we saw that.” 

Mr. Peters had indulged in the licit 

traffic in alcohol of the Continent 

enough to assure himself that he 

really didn’t like the stuff and 

wouldn’t mind Prohibition so much 

when he got home. Mrs. 

Peters had purchased a 

wardrobe which became 

her not at all but which 

would establish her in 

Dyke as an arbiter of 

fashion. In short, they 

had got out of European o 

travel just about all they 

had expected to get, and 

in addition, Mr. Peters 

had removed quite a 

goodly number of trouble- 

some people. All in all, a 

good vacation. ~ 
Mr. Peters’ work was 

not yet done, however, as 

he found out when he 

reached the station to take 

the boat-train. The plat- 

form was crowded with 

fellow-countrymen, all 

homeward bound, and to 

take them at their word, 

pretty damned glad, too. 

They were dressed in 

those strange clothes 








which people seem to 
don only when they 
are about to embark, 
clothes which are put 
coleeeeeeane away on reaching the 
boat and never seen 
/ \ again until disem- 
/= | barkation. They give 
ff the wearer an air of 
being terribly uncom- 
fortable and not a 
little irritable. Ameri- 
cans, when dressed 
for traveling, seem 
just a bit more irri- 
table than any other 
race. Those on the 
platform as the Pe- 
ters’ arrived were in 
/ an especially high 
| dudgeon, one of the 
highest dudgeons seen 
in the vicinity of 

Paris for years. 
There seemed to be 
quite a bit of confu- 
sion about the com- 
partments. One Son 
of the American Rev- 
olution, traveling with his wife and two daughters, was in violent 
altercation with a porter because there were no seats in Compart- 
ment Eight. The porter, having had the misfortune to be born 
and raised in France, spoke no English, a fact which seemed to 
irritate the S. A. R. beyond endurance. It apparently did not 
occur to him,that being in France, the obligation was on him to 
speak French. The porter’s not speaking English was sheer doltish 
ignorance. His not speaking French (Continued on page 104) 
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As he moved away trundling another egg before him, he 
received a peck from the cock’s blunt beak 
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By Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. 


ED sand, thorn thickets, stunted trees and a heat which at 

noon was like the breath of a furnace—that was the Sabi 
Desert. There one blazing day in February, which is midsummer 
in South Africa, a little fennec, the tiny silver fox of the veldt, 
was sleeping beneath a matted scrub of wait-a-bit vine whose 
curved, sharp thorns nearly touched the ground. Once when the 
sun was at its height a honey-ratel, one of the killers of the kloof, 
scented the little sleeper and tried to break through the en- 
tanglement which guarded him. Again and again the badger- 
like beast hurled himself like a baby tank against the yielding 
thicket, but each time the black barbs, keen as tiger’s claws, 
held him fast. The little fox, no larger than a cat, did not even 
trouble to uncurl himself from the neat round ball in which 
he slept, blanketed by his fluffy tail. Only when the ratel, 
whistling and clucking with rage, at last went his way, a round 
black eye opened and winked wisely from the center of the 
soft ball. 

Not until the Southern stars, Acrux of the Cross, Bungula of 
the Centaur, Achenar the End of the River, and wild blue-white 
Canopus flared in a black-violet sky, did the little fennec slip 
out of his lair for a night’s hunting. 

His colors, pale gold and old silver, blended perfectly with 
the star-shine and the shadows as he drifted through the thickets 
and across patches of sand and stretches of tow-colored desert- 
grass. As he went, he kept a sharp lookout for everything which 
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Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


Tre end of every creature of the wild is 
tragic; but before that end arrives, many and 
varied are the escapes. It would almost seem 
as if Nature herself sought to play with her 
creatures as the cat plays with the mouse, 
though each knows what the end must inevi- 
tably be. Never has the thought been more 
convincingly expressed than in this tale of 
South Africa by the famous American nat- 
uralist who wrote “Everyday Adventures.” 


flew, ran or crawled in the dark, for although even smaller than 
the kit-fox of the American prairies, the fennec has all the craft 
and cunning of his clan. 

Suddenly, at a patch of bare ground riddled with round holes, 
he stopped, and after sniffing here and there with his pointed 
nose, began digging where a slight hollow showed in the ground 
With a few quick strokes of his slim paws he uncovered an ob- 
long bit of hardened clay about twice the size of a man’s thumb, 
the royal cell of a colony of white ants. Breaking this with a 
nip of his sharp teeth, the fat white body of the queen termite 
dropped out. Disregarding the blind workers and the big-headed 
soldier-ants which swarmed to the rescue of their queen, the fen- 
nec gulped down the dainty morsel and went on with his hunting. 
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Fifty yards farther, a boulder showed above the grass in the 
starlight. On top of it lay what looked like a round gray pebble. 
Even the fox’s sharp eyes noted nothing unusual—but his nose 
did. Wherefore, just as he was passing the rock, he pounced upon 
that pebble with all the lightning speed of his kind. Swift as 
he was, the camouflaged little beast on the rock was swifter. 
There was a flash of velvet-gray, and an elephant-shrew soared 
into the air like a bird, with his curved snout thrust straight out 
before him like a tiny trunk, while his long silky tail acted as 
a rudder—and the fox’s jaws closed on empty air. 

Knowing from experience that he might as well chase a moon- 
beam as a jumping-shrew, the fennec moved on, and for a long 
hour met with no further adventures. Then, as he was passing 
a tangle of mimosa scrub, he heard from its depths that ghastly 
sound, full of hate and soulless cruelty, which turns the spine 
of a man to ice and his heart to water—the hiss of a great 
serpent. There followed a medley of grunts and the patter of 
swift feet over the hard ground. Flattening himself against the 
earth, the little fox slipped beneath the boughs like a shadow, and 
in another moment was watching a duel which was being fought 
to the death in an open space near the center of the thicket 
between a hedgehog and a Cape cobra. The deep-set eyes of the 
hedgehog flashed in the shadow like green fire as the yellow 
six-foot body of the cobra reared up not two yards away from 
his mouse-gray body thickly studded with sharp yellowish-white 
spines each about an inch in length—strange survival of another 
age. Above the spread hood of the serpent, lidless fatal eyes 
gleamed like rubies of death as it swayed back and forth like 
a boxer feinting for an opening. The Cape cobra has the temper 
of the devil its master, and such speed and strength that even 
those professional snake-killers, the mon- 
goose and the musihond, attack it with 
caution. Not so the hedgehog. The tac- 
tics of his clan are to come to close grips, 
and fight and fight and keep on fighting. 
Lowering his head, hé flattened his body 
against the ground until his loose hide 
hung around him like a screen, and pat- 
tered toward the menacing figure swaying 
in the moonlight, his little black eyes gleam- 
ing like crumbs of glass as he came. In- 
stantly the cobra struck, so swiftly that no 
human eye could have followed the dart 
of its deadly head. At the stroke the little 
animal rolled himself up into a tight, spiked 
ball about the size of a man’s fist, against 
which the fatal fangs fell harmless. Again 
and again with lightninglike stabs of his 
deadly head the cobra struck furiously at 
the motionless gray body until the yellow 
venom trickled from the corners of its grim 
jaws, but not once did the fangs penetrate 
the leathery hide, while the force of the 
blows drove the hedgehog’s points deep into 


the gaping mouth. As the cobra drew back, pierced and bruised, 
the gray ball before him opened a crack, a pointed head shot 
out and two sets of many-pointed teeth closed on the scaled 
neck just below the hood and crunched clear through the great 
snake’s spine. Again and again the hedgehog gripped the dis- 
abled reptile until it lay before him paralyzed and helpless. 
Then, severing its head and stripping back the golden skin, he 
began to feed voraciously on the firm white flesh beneath. 

At that moment the 
silver fox decided to 
intervene. Not for all 
the veldt would he 
have engaged in any 
argument with a Cape 
cobra, but he had no 
intention of seeing all 
that good meat wasted 
on a hedgehog. As he 
stepped into the open, 
at the first glimpse of 
the fox the hedgehog 
rolled himself up until 













































They knew he would not have given 
up the protection of the thicket save 


for one reason—cubs. 
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he looked like a sea-urchin. Then as the fennec feasted full 
on the white meat, the gray ball before him would open at 
intervals, and a pointed head peer out and regard him reproach- 
fully, only to disappear with a snap whenever he turned in 
that direction. Fortunately for the hedgehog, the cobra was 
a good six feet in length, and when the fox was satisfied there 
was more than enough left for the real victor. 

Full-fed, the fennec should have gone back to his burrow far 
out on the veldt, but he chose to wander still farther afield 
seeking what other adventures he might find before sunrise. 

As he moved away from the thicket across the plain, he 
stopped suddenly at the sound of a faint cackling close at hand, 
and looked everywhere through the grass expecting to see some 
kind of jungle fowl nesting near him. Again the note sounded, 
but this time from above, and as he stared up, he saw a star- 
tling sight. Towering overhead a good six feet in the air was a 
long white neck ending in a head whose short, blunt beak and 
round black eyes were much like those of a setting hen magni- 
fied many times. 

Then in front of the young fox, hidden in the shadow and 
motionless as a pointing dog, the head began to rise up and 
up until it towered a good ten feet above the ground, as the 
hen-ostrich who owned it clumsily straightened her legs, cramped 
by six hours’ brooding on a nest full of huge cream-colored eggs. 
As she moved away from the nest, there sounded another faint 
cackle, and the male ostrich, his great plumes showing white 
in the darkness, strode into view and carefully lowered himself 
over the nest to begin his shift on the eggs. 

As the round black eyes of the great bird peered everywhere 
for possible dangers, the fennec stood still as a stone. Not 
until the long neck sagged forward and rested like a white 
snake among the bushes did the little fox slink forward, while 
the ostrich slept as only one can who has covered half a hundred 
miles between dawn and dark. 

Slipping close to the nest, the fennec thrust his pointed muzzle 
beneath the fluffy plumes until he touched a round, smooth ob- 
ject. Little by little, with infinite slowness and care, he edged 
the egg out of the nest, and grasping it with his paws, backed 
slowly away until he reached the lee of a convenient boulder. 
There he cracked the thick shell, lapped up its savory contents 
and then tried for another. His greediness was his undoing 

Perhaps he was overconfident, or perhaps the cock-ostrich slept 
less soundly; at any rate, whatever the cause, as the silver fennec 
moved away from the nest trundling another egg before him, 
he received a peck from the cock’s blunt beak which flattened 
him to the ground. Springing up, he raced for cover as the 
ostrich scrambled to his feet and sped after him, his long legs 
working like piston-rods. The two reached the mimosa scrub 
almost together, and as the fennec dived for shelter, he received 
a kick from the bird’s huge three-toed foot which sent him end 
over end among the fierce thorns. With his soft skin gashed 
and torn, he wormed his way through the scrub, sore and sorry, 
while the cock-ostrich stood at the edge and roared with rage 
like the king of beasts himself. 


AS the deep boom of his mighty voice died away, a faint 
+ glow showed in the east. The night was over, and another 
day was dawning on the veldt. Suddenly the gray stillness just 
before the dawn was broken by a horrible, wailing screech. 
Three times the ghoulish cry shuddered through the silence, and 
every beast that heard it recognized the “pheal,” that sound 
of death and doom which the jackals, side-striped and saddle- 
backed alike, give when some great calamity comes upon the 
veldt. The silver fennec had heard it before when a troop of 
jackals had raced across the plain just ahead of a grass-fire 
which that day swept away all but the swiftest of the dwellers 
of the veldt. Wherefore, that dawn when he heard again the 
same ominous, leering wail, he stayed still and crouched, until 
he saw moving toward him in the dim light through the bushes 
and long grass a great troop of hunting-dogs. 

White men call them Cape-dogs, black men hyena-dogs; and 
they look like wolves. As a matter of fact, those big, blotched, 
black-and-yellow brutes with bushy white tails and enormous 
round ears, which are the terror of the African veldt, have not 
a drop of dog, hyena or wolf blood in their veins. They are 


the sole descendants of doglike beasts, big as bears, which used 
to harry the earth in packs during the First Ice Age and which 
even the saber-toothed tiger and the vast cave-bear feared to face. 

By whatever name they are known, the hunting-dogs of today 
are death incarnate to nearly all the other dwellers of the veldt, 
from the great eland, with his keen, twisted horns, who stands 


The Silver Fennec 


five feet at the shoulder, down to that tiny antelope the blue 
duiker, no bigger than a rabbit. Today they swept across the 
Sabi Desert like fire. 

All that night the fennec had hunted and feasted for himself 
with apparently never a thought for the mate and cubs which 
were denned far away across the bush-covered plain in a deep 
burrow beneath a mimosa tree. He knew well enough that 
game was plentiful, and that his mate could provide for her 
own wants and those of the cubs without his help. Now, how- 
ever, when danger threatened every living thing on the veldt, 
he hastened to share whatever dangers might threaten his family, 
even though he must face the incarnate death of the wild-dog pack. 

Slipping like a snake through masses of mimosa scrub and 
tangles of unadilla creeper, he neared the burrow just as the 
pack of ochre-yellow hunting-dogs, their white brushes waving 
like plumes, came galloping across the veldt. 


Down the wind came the plaintive howl which is the hunting- 

cry of the Cape-dog—“Hoo-o00, hoo-o0, hoo-oo!” Far down 
in the hidden burrow, the mother fennec heard the sound which 
told her that death was abroad and coming near and nearer to 
her little ones. In another minute the pack was quartering the 
plain close to the den, trying cover after cover, their hunting 
bay ringing out clear as a bell. Then it was that the father 
fennec performed one of those acts of cool courage which make 
up the life of even the most timid of the wild-folk. Bursting 
out from the protection of the bristling ‘thorns where he lay 
safe, he showed himself in the open not a hundred yards away 
from the pack. By so doing he risked his life many times over, 
for each of those wild-dogs could overtake the swiftest antelope, 
and had besides an endurance which was tireless. 

That pack, however, was made up of veteran hunters, crafty 
as they were fierce. Seeing the silver fox in the open making 
no attempt to hide or even to run, they knew on the instant 
that he would not have given up the protection of the thorn- 
thicket save for one reason—cubs. Wherefore, paying no atten- 
tion to the frantic father fennec, who edged in closer and closer 
in a hopeless effort to draw the dogs away from the burrow, 
the pack spread out in an ever-widening circle. Before long one ot 
them discovered the entrance to the fennec-home, and with a 
tumult of those hoarse barks and shrill yaps which wild-dogs 
give when they close in upon their prey, the pack began to dig 
their way down to the little family below. 

Overhead the sun blazed like a beacon just above the horizon, 
and the sky was all blue and gold as if there were no such 
things as pain and fear and grief in the world that resplendent 
morning. At the sound of the digging, the mother fennec roused 
her sleeping cubs, for she knew that death was coming toward 
them through the dark. Every fennec home, like every fox- 
burrow, has a back door. That one opened fifty yards away 
from the main entrance, and was half-hidden in a tangle of 
vines. To this the mother led the four round, chubby cubs, who 
whimpered with terror as they scurried after her. Unfortunately 
she had not reckoned on the wile and wisdom of the Cape-dog. 
Only just in time, as she was about to squeeze her way through 
the narrow passage to the emergency exit, she caught sight of a 
pair of tawny sentinels waiting to receive her. While the rest 
of the pack dug at the main entrance, that wily pair had circled 
the veldt until they had discovered the hidden entrance which 
the fennecs had made to use only as a last resort. 

At the sight of the enemy waiting without, the little family 
turned around and scurried back again. Death was approaching 
them in front; death was waiting for them behind. The sound 
of the digging came near and nearer, and the frightened cubs 
saw for the first time a gleam of light as the dogs opened up 
the passage. Then, while the father fennec circled desperately 
around the digging pack and tried in vain to lure away the 
sentinels posted at the rear entrance, even as the burrow broke 
and crumbled before the blunt claws of the digging dogs, the 
mother fennec resorted to that last resource of the underground 
people. Hurrying back to where the tunnel turned just beyond 
the living-room, she dug frantically into the side back of the 
bend until she had made a snug cell just large enough to hold 
herself and her puppies. Pushing them in ahead of her with her 
slim, pointed nose, she scratched the earth back, her four paws 
working like tiny steam-shovels. Just as the digging pack reached 
the recess which she had left, she blocked and sealed the open- 
ing of this new chamber two feet deep with the thick yellow 
earth of the veldt. Then came a chorus of yelps as the fierce 
hunters burst into the grass-lined room, believing that at last 
the beleaguered family was in their grip (Continued on page 105) 
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“Spence-Derr, my wife 
tells me you kissed her 
last night!” 


The 


Illustrated by 
Ernest Fuhr 


One moonlit night the author of this story 
and a friend sat looking east from the coast 
at Monterey; the talk was of unchanging 
Asia. “There's a Japanese proverb,” said 
Mr. Ritchie, “that runs: ‘A crow tried to 
fly away with Fuji Mountain, an ant to 
move the Great Buddha of Kamakaru.’ 
Which reminds me of a little story of 
Korea.” And in that moonlight, eyes to the 
East, he told the tale that follows. For when 
he had done, his friend said: “Write it.” 


By 


Robert Welles 
Ritchie 


HE Madderns came to Chemulpo, which is the dreariest sea- 

port in Korea, direct from Davenport, Iowa, via Seattle, 
Yokohama and Shimonoseki. With no stops, mind you—lifted 
out of Davenport and dropped, raw, into the decayed heart of 
Asia. So the East was new to them—wondrously and fearsomely 
new. So new—and so old by Davenport standards of comparison 
—that both were a little stunned and breathless before the 
specter of Korea’s age-old decay. Life in the corn-belt had not 
prepared either of the Madderns for transplanting to Chemulpo. 
There was, for instance, no Christian Endeavor in Chemulpo; 
positively no Chautauqua. 

My tale has to tell of the reactions of the Iowa Madderns to 
this and that exotic element in the life that was Chemulpo: an 
old theme, to be sure, but in trappings a little different. 

You can guess the sort of life we exiles led there by the 
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odorous edge of the China Sea. So 

few of us, each knowing all the rest f 
intimately, the circle of our small 
activities so prescribed—well, we 
were as one family. There were 
Hawkins, manager of the Sino-Amer- 
ican Cigarette branch, and his clever 
little wife; three lively boys of his 
office recently out from the States; 
Stanley, of the Star Consolidated 
Petroleum Products, Cynthia Stanley 
and the Stanley kids; good old 
Bachmeister and Frau Bachmeister 
with the apple cheeks—a trader was 
Bachmeister; Raoul la Roche and 
his Japanese wife. Ten or a dozen 
exiled families marooned on a mud- 
heap at the end of the ultimate 
steamer-track Yes, and Spence- 
Derr, the Englishman—the one mem- 
ber of the little colony who didn’t 
quite fit. Why, none of us could be 
quite certain until after the disaster.) 
He was a clever chap, personable in 4 
a way all his own, adept at the little 
graces of the five-o’clock tea, and 
ingratiating with the women of the 
colony. With the men—not quite. 

In Korea it is wise for a white 
man to stop, look and listen at every 
crossing of impulse over the right of 
way of his ordered existence. This 
precaution is advisable for two rea- 
sons: he must maintain unshaken 
the white man’s bluff in the face of 
Asia’s latent hostility; he must not 
by careless inadvertence run counter 
to the thousand and one traditions 
of the land, which serve the godless 
natives in lieu of a religion. If a 
white man drinks too much at his 
club and falls out of his ricksha 
on the way home, he loses face with 
his “puller,” and fast as news can 
spread, with every puller in the port. 
Let a white man, duck-shooting on 
the Han, shoot over a grave—the 
grave of a beggar, even—and he’d 
best reload both barrels to stand off 
trouble. 

The rule of caution is positive for 
the white man, superlative for the 
white woman, because she is so ex- 
alted by the males of her kind in 
the sight of the Topknots. Existence 
in the gray peninsula is dour enough 
for the outlanders; let them grow 
careless in little matters of behavior, 
and it becomes a nightmare. The 
ease of the Madderns, husband and 
wife, and of Spence-Derr, is one in 
point. 

T. Beverly Maddern, C. E., to 
quote exactly from his business card, 
had been sent by the Star Consoli- 
dated Petroleum people to build 
some oil-tanks and otherwise con- 
struct at Chemulpo a base for oil 
storage and distribution through 
Korea and the Liaotung country a 
We of the Chemulpo family went unbidden to the home of the 
Star Consolidated Stanleys on the night of the newcomers’ ar- 
rival to welcome them into exile. Good old Stanley had received 
his fellow-employee of the oil octopus with generous hospitality; 
so far did wise, motherly little Mrs. Stanley go in stage-directing 
a home atmosphere for Maddern’s wife, that when we met her, 
no outward sign of the shock and surprise of hurling across seas 
to a land of shadows remained with her save for a curious ques- 
tioning look in the eyes. Now that I consider it, Elise Maddern 
never lost that half-startled, quizzical lifting of the eyes and 
brows all the time she was in Korea. 
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I mention her eyes first because, somehow, the whole woman 
seemed to live in them. Could I but whip into words the untold 
tale of Elise Maddern’s eyes,—a child’s eternal questioning of a 
world not to be understood,—I would not have to review the 
other features of her pale and rather fragile beauty—blue-veined 
throat and cheek; mouth a little tremulous and over-red; fine- 
spun, straw-gold hair that dropped over her cheeks in a fashion 
ten years gone. She was a woman who seemed never to have 
lost the sweet-girl-graduate air, nor to have gained wisdom from 
the world’s book. I have seen a few others like her in the mis- 
sionary field—and in the chorus. 

















Elise Maddern had 
seen that pitiful bundle 
of white—Elise, com- 
ing to Spence-Derr’s 
lodgings- 





sort of man the Elises-of-the- 
He was one you might label, 
Nobody could sur- 
“Self-made” was rubber-stamped 
His voice 
was loud, and rasped with a nasal twang; his gestures were free 


Her husband was just the 
questioning-eyes choose for mates. 
“Davenport’s Best.” He knew he was Best. 
prise him by telling him so. 
on his ruddy, cocksure face, his speech and his dress. 


and rangy. When he stood with legs apart and hands thrust 
truculently into trousers pockets, his whole demeanor dared 
the world to come on and try to take a fall out of him. T. 
Beverly Maddern was a man of opinions—oh, many opinions! 
And they were strongest on matters he knew least about. But 


he knew that his wife knew all of 
his opinions to be right. He did 
the thinking for the family, and 
left his wife the easier and more 
fitting task of applauding. Which 
she did silently—with her eyes 
To grade T. Beverly's thinking 
capacity for heft and soundness, 
I must add that until he started 
for Korea, he had been out of 
the “State of Ioway” but once, 
and that was to marry his wife 
across the river in Wisconsin 
Withal, Maddern seemed not a 
bad fellow, stripped of his conceit 
and bluster. He must have been 
a good engineer, else the Star 
Consolidated never would have 
robbed Davenport of him. 

“T'll tell you fellows what’s the 
matter with this God-forsaken 
country,” T. Beverly bellowed al- 
most before the last of us had 
been introduced. “It’s asleep, and 
it needs some hustling American 
to come along and boot some life 
into it. Can’t tell me Yankee 
hustle and ginger applied to the 
right place wont make these yel- 
low boys with the women’s hair 
set up an’ take notice!” 

The glances that passed behind 
T. Beverly’s shoulder between us 
old-stagers in the land were pity- 
ing. We, who had once come to 
Korea with the same lusty cry, 
ah, we knew’ 

“Why, on the train coming up 
from that Fu-san place, I saw 
things that’d make an engineer 
shed tears—fields flooded when a 
five-cent dam in the right place 
would ’a’ saved them; power go- 
ing to waste and tearing the in- 
sides out of the land with not 
a hand raised to impound it; 
grades on the railroad that mean 
coal-waste and engines in the 
scrap heap, when a straightening 
out and re-grade here and there 
would be money in somebody's 
pocket. What’s the matter with 
this bum country, anyway?” 

Gently, very gently, we tried to 
tell the man from Davenport that 
this was Asia. We attempted to 
convince him of the futility of 
hurry—of Yankee hustle and 
ginger—in a land which had been 
swinging along at its chosen pace 
since Abraham was a shepherd in 
Canaan. As we talked of the 
ghost land that was our prison 
house, its dust of decay and rags 
of faded grandeur, Maddern’s 
wife sat with lips parted and wide 
eyes questioning—questioning. 
She was like a child hearing the 
tale of a haunted castle. I re- 
member Spence-Derr, who dropped 
in on the gathering late in the evening, took Mrs. Maddern to 
the veranda of the house—it looked down over the port and 
the black miles of mud in the harbor—and showed her the 
winking red eyes of a lantern parade down in the dark streets 
—the Japanese were celebrating some temple feast there. She 
saw the serpent of lights, heard the crash of gongs and the 
minor chanting of barbaric voices—and she came back into the 
living-room a little white. 

Elise Maddern discovered before her husband that there was 
something about Chemulpo which put it a long, long way from 
Davenport, Iowa. I believe, though, (Continued on page 102) 
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Here is another of those poignant, 


‘THE big car swept like a czar 
through the village of Como, its 
giant weight resounding against the 
slumbering little streets. It came out 
upon the square and rounded the eurv- 
ing road that led to Cernobbio, the only 
moving thing in that wide and wonder- 
ful night quiet. 

The whole world was asleep. Even 
the moon seemed blanketed under Lake 
Como rather than beWtind the cloud high 
above it. The water was luminous, soft 
as a lullaby. 

Only the man and woman in the car 
were vividly, rigidly awake. The quiet 
that held both was more deafening 
than the roar of cannon. 


revealing stories that Miss Wei- 
man has been writing during the 
past two years for this magazine. 
All of them have been concerned 
with dramatic crises in the emotion- 
al lives of Americans against -er- 
tain ancient European backgrounds 
—backgrounds that this distin- 
guished autlior and playwright jing» 
journeyed to Europe especially to 
study in preparation for the writ- 
ing of the stories. 


“My secretary came this afternoon and 
engaged a suite for us.” 

“Ah!” The Italian’s manner changed. 
He bowed deep. “The maid and valet 
of Mr. and Mrs. Trowbritch come with 
the bags, as well. All is arrange’-— 
everythin’.” 

He led the way to the wide double 
staircase that swept around either side 
of the entrance. 

“I regret—the lift—” 

‘Do you mean to say it’s not: run- 


“It is so late—we lock—” 

“Then get the key and unlock it!” 

“TI regret—I cannot now, signore.” 
He glanced plaintively from one to the 


We confidently 


She turned to look out of the window. ict ; other. 

Instantly his eyes leaped to her. Like ay 4 a" _ present narrative “That’s the most outrageous—” The 
throttling hands, they did not let her is destined to live in the memo- man’s sputtering fury stopped his 
go. Inscrutable eyes, with lids that ries of our readers for a long time. speech. 
seemed deliberately lowered, as if their The woman laid a halting hand on his 

clenched one. “It’s not his fault, 


owner feared that raising them might 

reveal too much. Yet keenly aware under those lids, they held 
a strange look of rapacity, something like that of an animal 
guarding a bone. As he watched her, the lip curved back above 
the teeth with the same expression. It aged a face that, ob- 
viously, had never been young. The head sank down between the 
shoulders, giving a look of brooding which had earned for him 
the reputation of profundity. It was there because he feared men. 
It made men fear him. 

The woman he watched did not once turn to look at him. As 
the car sped on, skirting the water for a mile or so, she kept her 
eyes on the tranquil yet startling beauty spread before her. Lake 
Como, walled by steep hills, sentineled by marble-white villas, 
rested aloof from the world, on the very shoulder of Italy flirt- 
ing with the outstretched arm of Switzerland. Poised, it seemed, 
so that the paw of commercialism could never pounce upon it. 
There was no sense of the gaming and drinking resorts of the 
Continent, but rather something of medieval apartness. It did 
not seem strange that to the mysterious woodland bordering 
these deep and sighing waters, an early nineteenth century queen 
of England had stolen away for reasons unannounced to her 
subjects. .... 

They covered the several miles to Cernobbio, a tiny dot of 
a village, so called not because of a few huddled houses and 
stores, but in deference to the Villa d’Este, more like a lux- 
urious palace than a hotel. It spread its creamy beauty as might 
a white peacock its tail over green lawns and pebbled walks to 
the water’s edge. In the night, so exquisite was its perfection, 
it had a misty look of unreality. 

The car slid swiftly under the porte-cochére. A night concierge 
admitted them, gazing in polite bewilderment at the man and 
woman in evening dress arriving without luggage at this hour. 

“Mr. and Mrs. R. Beverley Trowbridge,” the man told him. 
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Ralph. Please don’t excite yourself. We'll each take an arm, 
and you wont feel the climb.” 

Back of the deep concern in her voice was infinite weariness. 

“No, it’s yours! If you hadn’t insisted on going to that damned 
opera—” 

“Ralph!” Her warning glance darted toward the Italian, with 
something of shame in it. 

“T—beg your pardon.” His upper lip curved back with the ex- 
pression peculiar to him. It was difficult to tell whether the 
apology came as sarcasm or genuine regret. 

However, she still kept her eyes from him. Her right arm 
hooked under his left one, not as one supports an invalid, but 
with studied carelessness, as if to give him self-confidence. He 
shook off the aiding hand of the Italian. His fury against a 
management that locked up a lift at one-thirty a. M. vented itself 
all the way up the stairs. If this was the treatment guests re- 
ceived, he would leave at daylight! 

The woman said nothing. She paused when they reached the 
top and waited for him to get his breath. 

There was a marble quality about Agnes Trowbridge. But 
not cold marble. One felt rather forcibly that her glistening 
whiteness must glow warmly to the touch. It had something of 
the look of those white villas under the moon. Her burnished 
brown hair was brushed back severely from a low forehead and 
caught in a smooth coil at her neck. The coiffure looked old- 
fashioned in this day of boyish bobs. But Agnes Trowbridge had 
not the look of today. There was the appearance of portraiture 
about her. Her gray eyes set wide above a short nose had noth- 
ing of the daring directness of the modern woman. In spite of 
the heavy shadows that closed them in, they were not challeng- 
ing with mystery. She did not give the impression of measuring 
life. Life seemed to be measuring her. 
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Near her, a man would be seated—not always the same man. 


Ralph Trowbridge resumed his clinging gaze as they went down 


the hall. In spite of the dark fur cloak wrapped close about 
her, he thought he saw her shiver. 

The concierge opened the door of their salon and as 
signal, valet and maid appeared from rooms at either side. 

Facing the door were French windows that gave onto a bal- 
cony. Beyond lay the glistening waters of the lake, and a three- 
quarter moon looked in. Then the light flashed on and shut both 
lake and moon from sight. 

Agnes Trowbridge turned to him for the first time. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Ralph?” 

“No, my dear,” he smiled with that curving back of the upper 
lip. “You must be quite worn out after tonight’s emotional strain.” 

“T am tired.” 

He watched her after they had said good-night, followed her 
with his eyes across the room and into her own. 


if by 


Would one of these intruders try to take the woman who was his? 


His valet left him in bed half an hour later, but those eyes 
of his did not close. They seemed actually to be listening—with 
that odd interchange of the senses which Nature sometimes per- 
petrates. 

The inside shutters of his windows were closed. 
quite dark and still. 

Through the shut door to the salon, his eyes divined the swish 
of lace across the floor, a woman’s peignoir being trailed the length 
of it. No actual sound—just knowledge unquestioning 

He got up softly, felt for his dressing-gown, slipped his arms 
into the sleeves and found his slippers. Then with equal sound- 
lessness he turned the knob 

There she was—as he had known she would be: at the far 
window, one hand raised to her throat, a habit of hers, face lifted. 
The throat was that of a singer, full, with an impression of being 
alive apart from the body. Against the silk hangings, the whole 
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His room was 











pale figure appeared chiseled. 
He made no attempt to switch 
on the lights, but stood study- 
ing her. 

“I thought you were tired,” 
he broke into the quiet. 

She gave a start, turned 
without going toward him. 

“I couldn’t sleep.” 

“I told you we should have 
left Milan at a _ reasonable 
hour. Instead, you had to sit 
through four hours of inces- 
sant warbling.” 

“Do you realize, Ralph, that 
it’s the first music I’ve heard 
since we left America?” 

“You haven’t seemed 
to miss it.” 

“T’ve been 
for it.” 

With his slow, delib- 2 J 


erat: step, he crossed 


starved 





the room, stood in the 

moonlight beside her. : j 
A slightly stooped fig- 

ure, he made an ef- ‘at 
fort, straightening so : 
that their shoulders 

might be on a level. 

His eyes, however, 

were still below hers. 


From under protruding 
brows, he had to look 


up. 

“Ts that all 
you’ve starved 
for?” 

The woman’s 
low, controlled 
voice met his 
question with an- 
other: 

“Don’t 
give me 
thing else?” 

“Women as a 
rule don’t hunger 
for the meal at hand.” 

She did not answer 
for a few moments, 
but looked away, out 
toward the sheer black 
shadow of hills that 
rose above the  lu- 
minous waters. But 
she could not escape 
his consuming gaze. It 
held her in a vise. 

“T have—everything 
but the thing you 
promised when I mar- 
ried you.” 

“Ah—I knew there would be reservations.” 
waiting. 

“You promised that I should continue the singing lessons I 
had to work for as a girl. You gave me your word that I'd 
be surrounded by music—all I wanted! Instead—you've shut 
me away from it.” 

“My dear girl, I discovered the sport was too dangerous. Look 
at you now! So shaken by one evening of it, that you’re throb- 
bing from head to foot.” 

He laid a hand over the one at her throat. 

She stood rigidly submissive to his touch. 

“No, my dear,” he smiled with that unmirthful lift at the 
corner of his mouth. “I know what’s good for you.” 

She opened lips convulsed with a torrent of words unspoken, 
then closed them. When she answered, it was quietly enough, 
but she had moved away from contact with him toward her 
door. 

“We've discussed this before. 
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you— 
every- 


He gazed at her, 


It’s too late to go over the 













She might have 
been responding to 
music or musician. 
It was difficult to 
distinguish. 








whole thing again. I’m sorry I disturbed 
you. Good night.” 

“Wait a minute! You're not going to 
bed—neither am I—till we settle this once 
and for all. I’ve had enough recrimination. 
If you married a millionaire, thinking you 
were going to use his money to make a 
stage-door Johnny of him, let’s definitely disabuse your mind of 
the idea.” 

“TI accepted your demand that I give up all thought of a career, 
didn’t I?” 

“What were the lessons for, then?” 

“To answer a need—it’s hard to explain. But doctors have 
said you must give up active business—and have you done it?” 

“I’ve no intention of letting fossilized medicos. tell me my day 
of usefulness is over.” 

“Tt’s occupation you want. Well, that’s what i want, too. You 
—you strangle me by this restraint.” 










































The words were hurried, choked. They came with the husky 
pressure of sudden escape. Her hand went to her throat again, 
as if actually to loosen a rope. 

“Pretty—very pretty indeed! But I happen to have taken a 
keener interest in the audience tonight than in the stage. I hap- 
pen to have seen young Galli with Dr. Murano.” 

“Galli? Was he there?” 

‘With my physician! Are you trying to tell me you didn’t 
know it?” 

“T didn’t know he was in Italy.” 

“So he just chanced to arrive in Milan at the time we did!” 

‘He may have been here some time.” 

“Of course he wasn’t following you abroad?” 

“How absurd!” 





“Then why didn’t he come over and speak to us like any other 
acquaintance?” 

She stood silently within the doorway of her room. 

“No answer to that, eh?” 

“There’s no need for any. You know why he didn’t. You made 
him so uncomfortable the last time he called in New York that 
there’s nothing for him to do but stay away.” 

Trowbridge gave a crisp laugh. “I suppose you mean, my dear, 
that you think me the proverbial jealous husband?” 


“No, not jeal- 
ous. If it were 
that, I’d know 
how to meet it— 
how to reassure 
you. But this 
shadowy some- 
thing that’s always 
between us—” 
She broke off sud- 


denly. “T—it 
frightens me, 
Ralph.” 


Looking at her 
as she _ leaned 
against the door 
flooded in moon- 
light, Ralph ‘Trow- 
bridge felt the 
sense of distance 
that always en- 
raged him. He 
could shut his 
own omnipresence 
about her as the 
wall of hills shut 
in the beautiful 
body of Lake 
Como—yet he 
could never reach 
her. It was not 
her youth and his 
half-century of 
living. In spite of 
the disparity, when 
they married five 
years ago, she had 
loved him. In a 
thousand different 
woman ways she 
had shown that 
she loved him 

The fear of los- 
ing that love had 
been to him a 
maddening _ thing. 
So he made sure 
that in no material 
way could it es- 
cape him. Subtly, 
slowly he divorced 
her from the art 
to which she had pledged herself before they met. 

Her teacher’s studio, where others who spoke her lan- 
guage of tone and harmony foregathered, was the torture- 
chamber of his imagination. Not so much because of any 
individual, but for the hidden claims of an interest in 
which he played no part. Suspicion of anything he could 
not understand, of all he could not grasp, was the execu- 
tioner of his peace. 

And like a ghost of dread in a dark house, he was al- 
ways encountering it. He would come home to find her 
singing softly at the piano. The instant he entered the 
room, the song died in her throat, her hands on the keys 
halted, as if her very fingers sensed his antagonism. 
Sometimes near her on a couch, or in one of the deep 
chairs, a man would be seated, listening—not always the 
same man, but always one who understood her surging 
love of music. Would any one of these intruders try 
to take the woman who was his? 

Bit by bit he cut her off from them, linked her close to 
the world that was his own. Not that he visibly en- 
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chained her. They went to the opera,—occasionally,—but in a 
box where the women. sparkled and chattered, and the men, 
flushed with the bloom of appetite satisfied, snatched a dull hour 
to nap. But the hours at the studio were stopped. The musi- 
cians who called were met with a manner much like that employed 
toward book-agents. 

Yet, in spite of all precaution, he could find no sense of secu- 
rity. He had never felt secure. He might shadow her, uproot 
her; he might snatch her up and carry her to far parts; he could 
not tear her from her own youth, nor drag fear from his own 
consciousness. 

If only he could penetrate the mind whose chambers were 
locked to him! Had she written Galli, the young violinist, of 
their plans? How had he turned up in Milan at just the time of 
their arrival? What surety was there that, sub rosa, the two 
had not been in correspondence for months? Galli had pulled the 
musical crowd out of their seats last winter at Carnegie Hall. 
The glamour of his genius might lead Agnes to any folly. He, 
Ralph Trowbridge, might at this moment be the victim of his 
own blindness. 

Intangible as the moonlight in which she stood was the sense 
in his- soul that strange secrets were being kept from him. In 
spite of eagle espionage, the corners of his mind, like this room, 
were crowded with shadows. 

His lips moved mumblingly before they brought forth words: 

“Don’t have Marthe unpack your trunks in the morning. I 
may decide to move on.” 

She gave a slight start. 

“But you can’t do that. You’ve come all the way to Milan 
to consult Dr. Murano. We really ought to be staying there 
instead of taking an hour’s motor-trip in for your treatments.” 

“There are doctors in Paris,’ he said curtly, “just as good 
as Murano.” 

“But he’s been your friend so many years. And you've such 
confidence in him. Ralph,”’—she moved swiftly to his side, 
“what’s come over you? You couldn’t wait to get to Dr. 
Murano—and now you want to run away before he has a chance 
to look at you.” 

She took his right hand—it was clenched agonizingly. ‘Wont 
you tell me what’s bothering you? Is it your own health?” 

“I’m all right—never felt better! That’s why I want to quit 
here. The management has antagonized me by their reception 
of us.’ 
“Nonsense, dear—that was just accidental. And I want you 
to see Murano. He’s always been so helpful—he knows you so 
well—please!” 

All her former rigidity had vanished. The silver light glancing 
across her eyes showed them anxious with the concern of a 
mother toward a plaintive child. 
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OR the first time his own clutching gaze loosed. He looked 

out at the smoothly sleeping lake, at the white villa opposite 
that stooped over the waters like Narcissus seeking its reflection, 
at the dark hills standing guard. All so peaceful, yet cloaked to 
his mind with an elusive throbbing stillness. Like the cross- 
currents of deep waters, like thunder behind the hills, like the 
under-skin warmth of this glistening woman, it baffled him. Yet 
what, in reality, was it—the horror he was fighting? 

He turned abruptly as if to catch in her eyes some expression 
unguarded for that fleeting second. They uncovered only a frank 
feminine solicitude. 

“Ralph,” she pleaded, and a softness as of perfume crept into 
her voice, “please don’t think I want to stay here because of the 
opera or—or anything but you. You're wrong—all wrong—if 
you entertain any other thought.” She leaned closer, laid her 
lips against his cheek. “I’m so sorry my selfishness tonight kept 
you from sleep. We might have come out here this afternoon. 
Wont you try to get some rest now?” 

The softly whispered words were more than a plea. They 
held the cadences of song, the memories of melody that earlier 
had filled the opera-house. To him they brought an immediate 
vision of a pair of deep Italian eyes at the opposite side of the 
auditorium. 

She kissed him, a gentle caress, as a girl might have touched 
her lips to his, and from the flood of moonlight disappeared be- 
hind the closing of a door. 

Ralph Trowbridge made no movement toward his room. He 
stood as she had left him, hands clenching tightly again. His lip 
curved backward, showing his teeth. The peace, the tranquillity 
beyond the open window, beat at him. Presently a sound shook 
the night, the flapping of wings. A shadow instantaneously blotted 





Flapping Wings 


out the light. So sudden was it that the man felt himself plunged 
into darkness. With an instinctive gesture, he covered both eyes. 
Then his hand dropped. He looked again. The shadow was 
gone. A great bird had flown blackly across the slumbrous moon. 


ALPH TROWBRIDGE did not leave the Villa d’Este. He 

told himself that even if they should move on, there would 
be nothing to prevent Galli from following—to Paris, to the ends 
of the earth, for that matter. Besides, Agnes was right; he 
needed Murano. The eminent specialist, after almost half a 
century of work among American millionaires, had returned to 
the land of his fathers to spend his fortune in further work 
among Italy’s penniless. 
_“I prefer to approach the borderland without traffic-regula- 
tions,” he would answer when questioned as to his desertion. 

Those who still demanded his services traveled to Milan to 
consult him. He had a way of diagnosing the disease of a man’s 
soul before he concerned himself with the body. 

On Trowbridge’s first visit, he sent Agnes to an art gallery 
and settled down to chat with his old friend. In a comfortable 
leather chair transplanted from his New York office, he pro- 
ceeded to talk about business and political conditions in the States. 

The American’s eyes shifted spasmodically to the window. It 
opened above a bloom-laden garden. No view of the street, no 
chance to see whether Agnes returned alone or accompanied. 
Trowbridge got up, moved about the room, fingering small objects 
of no interest or importance. When his back was turned, the 
physician's eyes leaped to him, exactly as his own had seized upon 
his wife. 

It was the same on their later visits. There was little or no 
consultation as to his malady. At the end of two weeks Murano 
smilingly informed them that they were lunching with him. 

“I want to keep Ralph all afternoon, and there is a splendid 
concert you must hear,’—he turned to Agnes,—‘so I’ve asked 
Galli to take you.” 

Ralph Trowbridge half rose, then sank back to cover his 
manifest concern. 

“Afraid we can’t manage that,” he remarked casually, watching 
the light that had sprung to his wife’s eyes as suddenly fade. 
“Have to get back to Cernobbio.” 

“What for?” 

“I’m expecting a cable.” 

“Telephone the hotel to notify you when it arrives.” 

“Can't do that. Must get off an immediate answer.” 

“Well, then, you can have it read over the phone. Your 
answer will be transmitted more quickly from Milan than Como.” 

“But—” Trowbridge protested. 

The physician’s gaze caught and held the restless one. “As a 
sick man, Ralph, you have placed yourself in my care. You 
must consider my wishes before your own, or you must go 
elsewhere.” 

Trowbridge was silent. He must not cross Murano—his native 
astuteness told him that. But the sense that there might be con- 
spiracy between his old friend and the young musician persisted. 

He saw his wife leave with Galli, and all afternoon his brain 
pounded with the torture of it. Murano’s efforts at conversation 
were met vaguely—at last, not at all. Trowbridge got to his feet, 
his mouth set in what was meant to be a nonchalant smile. 

“Suppose we join them! I could stand a little music, myself.” 

“You hate it!” 

“Nonsense! I—” 

Murano approached him with a slow deliberation that made 
him strangely self-conscious. 

“There is no human grip’—the Doctor’s comprehending hand 
was laid on the tense-locked muscles of the other man’s arm— 
“equal to the strangle-hold of an idea.” 

“It’s this sleeplessness,” Trowbridge found himself gasping. 
“The terrible suffocation all night—like a damp prison cell closing 
in on me. And daylight brings no relief.” 

“Because a sentence self-imposed is inescapable,” came gently. 
“You must be cured of this idea which has its claws on your 
throat. That is your only illness.” 

The achieved smile died on the American’s lips. 

“So I came all the way to Italy to be told I’m ill of an idea. 
Thank you, Doctor!” His mouth lifted with its satiric twist. 
“Such being the case, I can take the next boat back.” 

“That would be the worst move you could make. Stay here 
and face your problem. It happens to be here for the moment. 
If you return to America without conquering it, you will merely 
meet another of the same kind.” He steadied the unsteady arm 
with his own warm grip. “My friend, the problem is not Galli— 





Fright made her voice soundless as his fingers closed about her wrist. 


he is nothing more than a symbol. The problem is—Trowbridge. 
And from him you cannot run away.” 

Ralph Trowbridge gave a crisp, impatient laugh. 

“What are you doing? Romancing zbout my symptoms! These 
newfangled psycho-notions? I thought I could depend on you 
for something more original—common sense.” 

“That’s exactly what I am giving you.” 


“No wonder you fellows get rich enough to retire.” 

Murano chose to ignore both insult and bitterness. 

The speaker stood gazing intently out beyond the 
Then he wheeled abruptly. 


“T’ll run along. See you later in the week.” 
“Where are you going?” 
“To call for Agnes.” 


The envelope dropped to the rug. 


“The concert will not be over for another hour.” 

“She’s had enough of it.” 

He turned, avoiding the other man’s eyes, but knew that 
Murano followed him into the hallway. The gentle footfall re- 
verberated, an echo striking irascibly across his nerves 

“I think,” the physician said slowly at the door, “that I shall 
see you at the Villa d’Este in a few days instead of having you 
come here. Will you ask me to dine?” 

“By all means!” Trowbridge’s expression lightened perceptibly. 
He could not conceal his relief. Then he jerked about and, half- 
stumbling in his haste, went down the garden path. The strangely 
steady gaze of Doctor Murano was overpowering. 

He drove immediately to the address given, but did not leave 
the car. Instead, he sent the chauffeur (Continued on page 126) 
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The Story So Far: 


[UCINDA'S girlhood had been a far 

too liberal education in step- 
fathers, decrees, alimonies and all the 
rest of the ultra-modern matrimonial 
lexicon. For her beautiful mother 
Matalea was one of the marrying— 
and divorcing—kind; and only the 
grace of heaven, and perhaps the in- 
fluence of her beloved first stepfather 
Ike Shelby, kept Lucinda the brave 
sweet spirit that she was. 

Love at length came to Lucinda—at 
her coming-out party at the Ritz, 
when among certain college students 
who “crashed the gate” uninvited she 
recognized Martin Cole, who years be- 
fore had aided her in a difficulty. 
For a time now Lucinda saw Martin 
almost daily, though Matalea was con- 
stantly planning for her, showing her 
off, seeking a rich marriage for her. 
Finally came the evening when Pelig Harbison (a wealthy old 
rake whom Matalea had married when she thought him on his 
deathbed after a racing accident) ordered a group of Matalea’s 
guests from the house and made an appalling scene. And after- 
ward poor distracted Matalea fell upon Lucinda, accusing her of 
ingratitude, and laying her miserable third marriage at Lucinda’s 
geer...... Early next morning Lucinda left the apartment and 
met Martin Cole at a Childs restaurant. 

“T’ll never stay under her roof or his again,” she said. “That’s 
why I’m here. Martin, will you take me now?” 

“Yes, dear,” he said, “this very morning.” 

But when he went on to suggest arrangements for their wed- 
ding, she stopped him. 

“The word ‘marry’ means something awful to me,” she told 
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Wirn the present installment, 
Mr. Irwin’s fine novel of modern youth 
concludes its publication in these pages. 
Nothing the magazine has printed in 
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him, thinking of her mother’s three 
failures, and of the many others she 
had known of in her mother’s circle 
“It isn’t love. It isn’t anything. Love 
—love is beautiful. And marriage— 
it’s hideous, Martin.” 

And she refused, flatly, to consider 
marriage: she would go away with 
him, without benefit of clergy, or— 
she would have none of him. Martin 
tried hard to persuade her, but she 
refused persuasion against what life 
had taught her. Finally he gave in. 

“We'll go today,” he said. 


She spoke lightly, but there 
was high purpose in her lifted chin 
and starry eyes. 

Through a friend of Lucinda’s—old 
Jerry Malone, ex-elevator-man who 
had come into affluence—Martin ob- 
tained a position in the bank of a remote Long Island village: 
and he won increasing favor in the eyes of the president, Gail 
Rodney. So that year Martin and Lucinda lived happily in a 
tumble-down Colonial house; the local preacher Dr. Corless was a 
great friend of Martin’s; and none suspected their unwed estate 
no one save Matalea, who finally located them, and wrote the sort 
of wrathful letter to be expected; but even so, Matalea, of course, 
kept her knowledge to herself. (The story continues in detail: ) 


UCINDA glanced from the heavy book she had been reading; 

she sat among the roses in the noon-shadow of the house, 
unregardful of the large volume and the two others at her feet. 
From her point of vantage she could spy along the beaten trail 
which Martin’s feet had trodden from the door of the bank 
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Remembering the scene with the Marck- 
ens, as Martin had described it, her 
hands went to her breast as she passed. 


to his side gate. Regularly, at noon and at night, he 
came home this way; and today when she saw his ap- 
proach, the quick thought came to her: “He’s made a 
beaten path for himself.” She noticed his slightly bent 
shoulders, his eyes straight ahead of him. Queer that 
his coming should depress her a little that day. 

Disconnected things he had told her, odd confessions 
made at odd times, assembled themselves in her mind 
during that flash of introspection. Nobody but Lucinda 
knew how good he was, or gave true value to his clean- 
liness. He’d been the sort of boy one sometimes sees in 
a classroom, the sort of boy who is set apart by his 
teachers and thrust aside by his companions. He had 
had a genuine enjoyment of study, and with it a shy, 
distant admiration for women. He had thought of them 
as unearthly things; he couldn’t think that some of 
them were “bad.” His ideals had made him something 
of a prig, perhaps, but he had fought for them, at least 
twice, with his fists. Lucinda shuddered joyfully to 
think of her hero, swollen-eyed and bloody-nosed, stand- 
ing up for the purity which he had brought to her un- 
sullied. A few years more, and it might have been 
another story. But she had found him young. 

Everything had been so happy for them, had gone so 
far beyond their expectations. Yet here he came, along 
the beaten path, his eyes on nothing in particular. The 
naturalist, the lover of nature—he had talked of nature 
with the voice of a poet in those days of stolen meetings 
in Morningside Park. Yet what of him now? Birds 
fluttered in the branches; butterflies—or moths perhaps, 
since he had put her right—made love in midair, haloing 
him with their yellow wings; under his oblivious feet 
the little creatures of the insect world quarreled, mated, 
organized their kingdoms. He knew them not. She 
remembered how he had acted the day she caught the 
fluttering, lovely thing which he had classified as a moth. 
“Let the poor devil go,” he had said. 

It was so with Lucinda in those days. Something like 
a cloak of clouds lay about her, touching so lightly that 
she herself was unaware of it. Indeed, it couldn’t have 
been so near, for happiness made her glow with her own 
light. 

“Hello, Cinders,” Martin called out, catching her there 
in the shady corner of the house. “What's the big 
library and the listless eye and the studious mien?” 

“Westermarck’s ‘History of Human Marriage,’” she 
explained, and dropped a heavy book among its obese 
companions as he took her up in his arms. 

“Holy Fritz!” he swore. “Who went and got you all 
that?” 

“Dr. Corless. I wanted to know a few things that 
you and he are wrangling about all the time. And he 
lent me the ‘Origin of Species,’ too.” 

“Darwin,” said he, “is good high-school stuff. He’s 
the Founder, after all.” Martin picked up the books 
and looked at them as if for the first time. “Wester- 
marck’s as dull as he is magnificent. What have we 
got for lunch, old iady?” 

“Clam chowder and corn on the cob, heavenly fool,” 
she announced, pulling his ears as she led him in. “You 
don’t remember what I promised you this morning?” 

But although Martin relished his chowder,—she had 
learned the mystery from Mrs. Gannis, the electrician’s 
wife across the lane,—he sat abstracted as he finished 
a bowlful. 

“How'd you like em?” he questioned, coming out of 
his dream. 

“The clams?” 

“The books.” 

“T liked Darwin best. I didn’t know the least bit of 
anything, did I?” 

“How could you?” One of his eyebrows—the broken 
one—went up an inch. “You come from a girls’ school.” 

“Yes.” She was humble. “I always thought of him 
as some sort of monkey-trainer. But he shows me how 
—how stately this is—this thing called Life. It’s worth 
while being human, the way that poor little protoplasm 
has worked its way out of the bog; and here we are, 
you and I, Martin. And a king or two almost as good 
as we are. And some day there'll be another race to 
look down on us and say: ‘So we came from that!’” 
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“How about Westermarck?” Martin paused, 
a cob of corn balanced between his. forefingers. 

“That horrid old man!” 

“Aw, Cinders!” protested Martin. “I'll own 
he’s dull—so was the creation of the world 
I mean, if you have to sit beside a hot bog 
and wait for the centuries to go by—” 

“But I loathe the way he goes about piling 
up facts, rows and rows of them, pages, chap- 
ters, volumes. And what for? A lot of facts 
about marriage customs. Patagonians, Zam- 
boangans, Flathead Indians, Zulus and all sorts 
of poor naked devils. Just to show how they 
get married!” 

“That’s the point.” 

“What’s the point?” 

“They get married.” 

She sank away suddenly as though she had 
received a sharp blow on the chest. 

“What do you mean by that:” she asked. 

“Don’t you see his argument? The marriage 
law is hard as steel. People talk about return- 
ing to nature. Rats! These Zamboangans and 
Patagonians have marriage laws like iron hoops. 
Defy them, and you get your fool neck broke. 
Westermarck and Darwin are a good pair to 
read side by side. Darwin shows you how 
man’s body built itself up; Westermarck shows 
you how man’s law grew into his tissue, age 
after age.” 

A silence fell over their little luncheon, and 
it was not until Martin had finished and lighted 
a cigarette that she took courage to ask: “Mar- 
tin, what’s happened today? You seem so—so 
sort of—” 

“Nothing so awfully much,” he admitted 
casualiy. “Only we had a sort of nasty scene 
at the office. It seems that farmer, Marcken, 
came in for a loan. He’d been led to expect 
it. Uncle Gail, you know, instructed me to 
refuse it. Then this Marcken woman busted 
into Uncle Gail’s office and asked the reasons 
why. He told her. It was really rotten. She 
looked like a Valkyre when she went out of 
there. But I knew she was going to cry, and 
how ashamed she was. I felt so like hell about 
it that I went to Jerry Malone and told him 
the Marckens were getting a raw deal. What 
did Jerry do? Pulled dewn his long upper lip 
like an executioner sharpening his ax. ‘They're 
livin’ in sin,’ says he. Just as intolerant as 
Uncle Gail. And these Marckens are the best 
sort of citizens too.” 

“Why should she be ashamed?” 
asked this almost defiantly. 

“Lucinda—” He cleared his throat, then 
began lighting matches on the glow of his cigarette—a habit of 
his when something worried him. At last: “Lucinda, we've been 
here about a year, and we know how much we love each other, 
don’t we?” 

She nodded, not trusting herself to speak. 

“Would you ever want to go away from me, Cinders?” 

“Only—only if I thought it would be better for you.” 

“Tt would be better to kill me,” he said sternly, and beheaded 
his cigarette roughly on his plate. “Now, look here, Cinders: 
We've proved something this year. We've proved that it’s love 
and not law that holds two people together. We've proved that 
the law may not make it any cleaner or finer.” 

“And it only hinders,” she flew at him eagerly. 

“No. It helps. That’s what’s worrying me. 
ought to get married.” 

“Why?” She gazed blankly, her hand on her wounded breast. 

“Just for the reason that makes Westermarck so long and hard 
to read: the law of the tribes. Cinders, sometimes I wake up 
at night, holding my breath, thinking of what might happen if 
people knew. What would that tight-lipped old hymn-singer 
Uncle Gail say? It would go awfully hard with you, honey, if 
he even guessed. I could stand it, but I couldn’t do much to 
protect you then. How would Jerry Malone take it? How does 
he take the Marckens? What would Mrs. Gannis, next door, 
do about it? She’d shoo you out of her yard, just the way she 
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shooed the woman who calls herself Mrs. Marcken. Who would 


you dare tell around here?” 

“Dr. Corless—” She ventured this irresolutely. 

“Corless is the last person in the world to understand. His 
whole life-training is against it. Cinders,”"—he leaned far over 
the table and took both her hands in his,—‘‘we'd be doing nothing 
to hurt our love. That’s built on a rock. But living this way 
isn’t independence. It’s slavery. It’s the worst sort of slavery— 
the slavery of Fear. We're rising in the world, Cinders. Uncle 
Gail is opening up a big tract at Midlands, across the Island, and 
I've heard them talking about me to take charge—” 

Lucinda, whose eyes had wandered, was thinking, thinking, try- 
ing to puzzle it out. They were rising in the world. Their 
marriage would be colder than most—something like a real-estate 
transaction. 

“No, dear, I couldn’t do that,” she told him, and was stricken 
to see that he looked so resentful. 

“But the whole world would be against us, Cinders,” he ex- 
plained with a sort of strained patience. “It’s only a matter of 
time before it all comes out. It wouldn’t change us any if we 
made it legal. Just a matter of expediency.” 

That was it: expediency. She looked away, her eyes somber, 
her chin fixed against her knuckles. “It wouldn’t change us any,” 
he said, but she wondered if he knew. Something like a chill 
went over her as she thought, not of herself, but of what it might 
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Invisible eyes 


do to Martin. Yet his argument carried force. 
peeped cunningly from surrounding windows: Mrs. Gannis, the 
electrician’s wife, who came to borrow and to pry; Mr. Case, 
the groceryman, who asked kind questions about her folks; the 
bill collector, who lingered to gossip about the woman who called 
herself Mrs. Marcken—how much did they suspect? 

Finally Lucinda turned her eyes full upon him and shook her 
head. But she had thought of the one person whom she could 
tell. 


HE had thought of Daddy. Ever in the seclusion of their little 
paradise, she wondered about him and wanted him to know 
how she had settled her life in her own way. He had always 
been her confessor; she had never kept anything from him very 
long, and this thing, the one of importance, he must surely know. 
It was with a high heart that she set out by the nine o'clock 





Three people were re- 
hearsing. 
minute before Lucinda 
recognized Daddy. 


It was a 


train for New York; her plan was simple and definite, for she 
had followed him in the newspapers, had learned that his play 
“Old Hundred” had failed on the road, and that Ben Irish was 
rehearsing him in the star part of a farce called “Dear Mr. Toto.” 
Dear Mr. Toto! How little like Daddy, and yet how true to the 
peculiar twists in his destiny! 

All the way in to New York she nourished her spirits on 
expectation. She'd leap in on Daddy as he sat before the mirror 
in his dressing-room, and he’d take her up just as if she were a 
child of ten; she’d try not to cry, and if tears would come, they’d 
be for joy as she told him what heaven it had been, living with 
Martin, in their own way, in their own peaceful corner of the 
world. Daddy would settle everything, just as he always did. 
He would tell her how right she was—confirm her convictions, 
allay her doubts, bless her happiness. 

When the train stopped at Jamaica, the passengers crowded off 
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The platform around her was 
thronged with travelers, mostly men. They all wore hard straw 
hats, set back at the same angle. When the New York train 
shuttled in, every straw hat turned. The effect was comic. It 
was so like an orderly flock ef sea-birds—penguins. Identical 
thoughts, identical feathers, identical behavior! She wondered 
if Martin would look like that when he went into town. Would 
he become one of the flock, a commuter? Pshaw! It doesn’t 
change a man, merely because he wears a hat like his fellows. 
And every one of those heads, plunging forward toward the New 
York train, carried in it a love or a hate as similar as the stars 
are similar—and as far apart. Just the same, she concluded, she'd 
ask Daddy about Martin’s going on that scientific expedition, if 
he got his chance. 

At Ben Irish’s office she found that “Dear Mr. Toto” was 
rehearsing at the Venus Theater. Through a little alley, leading 
off Broadway, under a mesh of spindly fire-escapes and overhang- 
ing beams, she cane upon a knobless, zinc-covered door, and 
pushed it gently in. A stout old man, who had been seated on 
a backless chair, hove to his feet and asked with no show of 
friendship: “What is it, lady?” 

“I’ve come to see Mr. Brock. He’s rehearsing.” Already her 
high heart was sinking. 

“He can’t see nobody.” The man decided that. 

“But I’m his daughter. I’m—” 

In the gray distance, beyond a jumble of scenery, unnatural 
voices were heard, ranting back and forth. 

“Oh, that’s different,” decided the doorkeeper, softening. “But 
be sort of quiet, miss. He’s an awful crab when he’s working.” 

Daddy a crab—what was the matter? 

Groping through the twilight, stumbling over hidden pipes, 
knocking the corners of intrusive furniture, she came at last to 
a half-act drawing-room scene. Men with blue collars and women 
with tinseled turbans lurked in the shadows. At the center of 
the stage, in the drab light furnished by an economical manage- 
ment, three people were actively rehearsing. A short man in his 
shirt-sleeves, standing apart, had lowered his chin to his pigeon 
breast, his pose Napoleonic. 

A very blonde lady lay stretched across three chairs in an atti- 
tude of death. Two men were standing over her. It was a full 
minute before Lucinda recognized Daddy, coatless and collarless 
in the sweltering heat. He had grown so thin, and his hair was 
perfectly white. In that year he had stepped oyer the border 
of middle-age and was old. Lucinda felt a little afraid of him; 
he looked so stern and commanding. 


to change for New York. 


“T ET’S take this over again, if you don’t mind, Mr. Weymouth,” 
he suggested coldly to the Napoleonic person. Napoleon 
frowned and waved assent. 

“Can’t I have a cushion or something?” pleaded the lady on 
the three chairs. “This thing is breaking my neck.” A man 
from the wings came running in with a large blue cushion. “Are 
you quite comfortable, Miss Perlay?” asked Daddy icily. “Quite,” 
she admitted. “All right, then,” he said. 

The other man, an actor with a flat head and a Grecian nose 
two sizes too large for his face, took a half-dozen strides back, 
then rushed angrily forward. 

“I’m here, you see, Mr. Toto!” he began in the strident voice 
of farce. “I came to the house, as you instructed.” 

“T didn’t instruct you to come to the bedroom,” replied Daddy, 
looking nervous. 

“Ah, but Mr. Toto! 
usually found.” 

“Oh, my goodness gracious!” This from Daddy. “The Bar- 
oness has gone and fainted again.” (Picking up her arm and 
stroking .it rapturously.) “How beautiful she is! I never can 
resist °em when they faint.” (Kissing her.) “And I'll bet you 
a nickel she hasn’t heard a word you said.” 

With that swift change of personality, which Lucinda had noted 
first at the “Virginian” rehearsals, Daddy turned to the stage- 
manager and spoke in a tired, rough voice: 

“Weymouth, I can’t make a quick exit from here. The bed’s 
too far from the door. You've got to move it over or change 
the set or rewrite the lines. It leaves me standing here flat, or 
I’ve got to shout at her.” 

Followed a long conference into which carpenters, property 
men and actors were drawn, one at a time. The hot air of the 
cluttered stage gave off an odor of cooked varnish, steaming 
mildew, baked talcum powder. And in the midst of a group 
stood Daddy, haggard, old, scolding earnestly over a tawdry situ- 
ation whose suggestiveness repelled. 


That’s the part of the house where you're 


Mated 


She had come there to tell him a sacred and a secret thing, 
and she had found him scolding his stage-manager and mouthing 
over a salacious scene in an imaginary bedroom. 

The quarrel was still going on when she walked softly toward 
the stage door. There she paused an instant, half turning, then 
passed the fat man in the backless chair. 

“Did you see him?” he asked, his face now beaming. 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied. “I saw him.” 


Chapter Thirty-six 
AFTER her brief, unsatisfactory visit to New York, affairs at 
Saug Point settled down to their easy, normal course. The 
days were hot, but it was a flower-laden sultriness, an angelic 
relief from the blistering gas-fumes of Broadway where poor 
Daddy struggled to be funny in a stupid bedroom farce. Days 
went by for Lucinda, hcusekeeping, hoeing among the flower-beds, 
gazing along the beaten path for a sight of her beloved, returning 
to his home and hers. Then there was her shopping to do, her 
gorgeous expeditions in the Baby Elephant. Occasionally there 
were mysterious irregularities in the Baby’s insides; then she must 
call on her patient adviser, Sid Fletcher, with the appeal: “Speak 
to it, Sid.” Sid would speak softly to the Baby, his head under 
the hood, and the Ford would shamble on. 

Everything was just as it had been in her self-discovered 
Eden. But was it the same? Going about her business in a 
sort of fury of contentment, she would have glimpses of Daddy, 
aged, worried, mouthing the lines of a cheap farce. What femi- 
nine reticence had caused her to turn away from him that day, 
her questions unasked, her confessions unmade? Everything had 
changed a little since then. Even Martin. She hadn’t told him 
much about her trip; he had asked even less. Something was 
preoccupying him; at times his cheeks would burn fever-bright 
and he would laugh with the meaningless gayety of a drunkard. 
Then again he would dull into a stupid silence. 

What was he keeping from her? He had wanted her to marry 
him and she had refused to surrender her ideals of love. Cer- 
tainly she had been right in that. Her every instinct told her 
so. He had wanted to make it easier for her, and he hadn't 
understood how like a martyr she loved him, rejoicing in any 
pain that would come to her for his sake. At night, when he 
was asleep, his arm across her heart, she would lay her face close 
to his, as if in his breathing she could catch his secret thoughts 
Was he satisfied in the routine of small-town success? Didn't he 
sometimes long to be free of her, to follow his career in tropic 
expeditions? If he had known of the letter she wrote to Dr 
No, Martin never 


He had told her that spying eyes watched from every window, 
that the truth would out. She didn’t believe it. Jerry Malone 
would vouch for them; so would Dr. Corless. And what would 
disgrace mean to them, if they stayed together? With a martyr’s 
fanaticism she bared her breast, courting persecution in the name 
of her faith. 

The morbid ear hears echoes, and in the talk of the neighbors 
Lucinda imagined hints and implications. When Mrs. Gannis, 
the electrician’s wife, came to return a borrowed cake-tin, she 
dwelt lovingly on Mr. Rodney’s rebuke to the Marckens. Her 
little face puckered to a look of severity, Mrs. Gannis guessed 
that Mr. Rodney had done a good thing for the neighborhood, 
and well rid they’d be of folks like the Marckens. “Well, good 
mornin’, Mrs. Cole. You've certainly done wonders with the 
roses—” 

Quite unexpectedly Mrs. Rodney herself made an afternoon 
call, looking more than ever like a trained greyhound in a tight 
drab dress and a phenomenal hat. She wanted Mrs. Cole to 
contribute to the grab-bag sale. She knew that the church was 
Presbyterian and the Coles were Episcopalians—she said the 
last word as dolefully as she mentioned Catholics,—but the money 
was going to the Ladies’ Law and Order Guild, an organization 
formed to promote purity in Bird Harbor and its outlying towns. 
Then with a look of stupid slyness in her doglike eyes, Mrs. 
Rodney supposed that Mrs. Cole wouldn’t mind a contribution 
as much as she would a month ago, what with that big Midlands 
tract going up; and Mr. Cole would find plenty to do, she 
guessed; but Gail was fairly daffy about her husband. Having 
let the secret out as artlessly as an idiot child, Mrs. Rodney 
grew mysterious, inscrutable and guessed she’d be running over 
to the bank. 

Dr. Corless came that afternoon—nothing unusual. 
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“You've been a lamp to guide me,” he replied. “Once or twice I was afraid. You didn’t have much chance to go straight.” 


“You certainly hurried through those books,” he smiled. “You 
fairly pitched them into my study and ran away. Did you hate 
‘em, Cinders?” 

“Not Darwin,” she conceded. “Martin says he’s a foundation.” 

“I’d call him that,” said Dr. Corless with one of his quick 
looks. 

“He’s told me a lot that makes me know how valuable our 
lives ought to be—to us. We've had to fight a long time to be 
thinking beings. We've built up through our ideals to be what 
we are.” 

“Well said, my child,” smiled the clergyman. “And what about 
Westermarck?”’ 

“He’s a tiresome old mullygrub,” she replied impatiently. 
“What do I care how cannibals run rings through their noses 
and torment themselves just because it’s the custom? Because 
the savages in Patagonia make a lot of mumbo-jumbo marriage 
laws, does it matter much to civilized people?” 

“The mumbo-jumbo doesn’t,” he smiled. “But the laws do.” 

“You sweet old standpatter!” she cried, but not all good- 
naturedly. 

“Maybe the laws don’t count. 


But custom does. Have you 


heard what Rodney has done to the Marckens?” 


“Ves. And it’s disgraceful. They’ve been good citizens, worth 
twice as much as most of the natives. They've cultivated the 
land, made a model farm, paid their bills, obeyed the laws—” 

“All but one!” He raised his finger. 

“What does an old eel like Uncle Gail know about anything 
but charging interest on money? He’s just clamped down the 
screws and made a martyr of Mrs. Marcken—” 

“But the martyrs had their faith,” he reminded her. 

“How do you know or I know that Mrs. Marcken didn’t have 
her faith too?” she asked, her eyes shining. 

Then the clergyman said gently: “It’s better for a good woman 
and a good wife to judge her than for a lot of pious old fools. 
The Madonna would have spoken a good word for her, just as 
you have, Lucinda.” 

“Please, Dr. Corless—please don’t say that,” she begged, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 





ME: CASE, manager of the Red Front Store, was handicapped 
by a kind heart and a generous disposition. Only by con- 
stant vigilance and strength of will did he overcome these twin 
weaknesses, and to overcome them was necessary because the 
proprietor of the great Brooklyn chain, (Continued on page 136) 
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A million girls a year confront 
marriage with all the hopeful dreams 
that were the lot of Gale Mullin, the very real 
heroine of this story. And 
there are an equal number of young hus- 
band-lovers like Bill, who have 
to be tried by domestic fire to learn the metal 
they're made of. Margaret 

Banning knows 
the sort well. 
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By Margaret Culkin Banning 


AVING broached the matter of his marriage to Gale Mullin, 
her self-proposed husband stood on the hearth rug and sur- 
veyed his family with some amusement. 

“Seems to have surprised you,” he said. 

His sister Norma, sitting on the davenport with the latest of 
the novels which had gone a little further than any had gone 
before, made the first comment. 

“Gale Mullin is all right for somebody. But she’s so funny a 
partner for you, Bill. Of course she’s ordained to marry. But 
why you? You're not her kind. The girl has absolutely no 
sense of humor, you know.” 

“Gale Mullin—she’s the one who looks like a Dutch peasant 
or a Norwegian goddess or something, isn’t she?” asked Mr. 
Pedler. “Nice-looking girl for a model for an iceberg, but for 
holy wedlock isn’t she just a bit chill?” 

“What do you intend to do with Gale Mullin in this family?” 
asked young Tom. ‘Who, except a Pedler, can accept the spirit 
of a Pedler?” 

“We're too Dickensian—” 

“Too Rabelaisian!” 

They spent an interesting ten minutes in discussion of them- 
selves, seeking increasingly ribald and extravagant adjectives. Mr. 
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Pedler surveyed them with satisfaction. When they fell into one 
of these conversations which displayed their keenness of attack, 
their virile vocabularies, he always swelled with pride as he ob- 
served them. Mr. Pedler always took the attitude that he might 
not have given his motherless family much in a financial way 
except the ragged side of finance with the debts showing, but he 
had given them brains and wit. They were sharp and occasionally 
brutal to each other, but they all could hit back at each other 
mentally. Norma and Penelope, Bill and Horace couldn’t be 
matched anywhere, thought Mr. Pedler. He forgot for a moment 
that the subject under discussion was his eldest son’s choice of 
a wife, until Penelope came back to it. 

“She nearly dies at me—that girl. I’ve seen her look at me 
when I said something as if I were talking Greek. I tell you she 
doesn’t get things, Bill.” 

“T know Gale,” said Bill. 

“Sure you’re not blinded by passion?” grinned Norma. 

“Never saw clearer.” 

He was very much in love but he couldn’t help feeling slightly 
superior as his family went on with their comments. They didn’t 
say anything you could resent, against Gale. She was good- 
looking, lovely looking if you liked; she was everything a girl 
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could be—except that she didn’t have any sense of humor. That 
was what it got down to. Nota scrap. Not an iota. Somehow 
the possession of this sense of humor seemed to put Bill on a 
higher plane than Gale. 

Bill looked at his watch and realized that it had stopped, at 
the living-room clock and saw that that was obviously not right, 
since its merry ticking indicated that it was midday though it was 
evening. So he went to find the kitchen alarm-clock which was 
the only reliable timepiece in the house and discovered that he 
was half an hour late for an appointment with Gale. They were 
going to the theater. It didn’t disturb him much. He went out 
of the house whistling, the rattle of comment on his departure 
falling unheeded on his shoulders. He was used to banter after 
twenty-eight years of it. 

Gale was waiting for him when he drove up in his rackety little 
car. Because they were so late she had already put on her hat. 
It was a new hat of powder-blue taffeta and Gale had adjusted 
it half an hour before in anticipation of Bill’s comments. But 
the waiting had somehow taken a great deal of anticipation out 
of her. 

“We're awfully late, Bill, dear. 

Bill told her. 

“But don’t you have cocks thet are right? 
keep appointments?” 

“Tt’s a lot more fun not to keep most appointments on time,” 
laughed Bill. 

He seemed to scoop her up under his arm and half carry her 
to her place beside him in the car. They dashed away toward 
the city and the theater, which was half an hour from the district 


What kept you?” 


How can you 





They looked at Gale 
and laughed, and she, 
having no sense of 
humor, stayed silent. 





where they lived. Gale knew that they would miss at least a 
third of the first act and that the tickets were expensive. She 
thought of that for a little, then succumbed to the delight of being 
with Bill, who was so big, so good-tempered, so gay. It took 
quite a while to find a place to park the car and finally they 
parked in a prohibited district. 

“I often do it and take a chance,” said Bill; “you hardly ever 
get caught and it’s a great lark to tell them you didn’t know it 
was prohibited.” 

Gale wrinkled her forehead a little as if she was trying to get 
that. 

“Of course you do know, though. You just said you did.” 

Bill laughed. 

“Oh, it’s true about you. You have no sense of humor at all. 
But you are adorable under that hat. You're adorable anyway.” 

They hurried, to stumble over people’s knees in the darkened 
theater and find their seats. Gale wondered a little why she felt 


tired. She hadn’t felt tired when she dressed tonight. 

It was a drama of some sentiment and well acted. In the 
third act Gale felt the tears coming to her eyes. Horrid to see 
people who cared for each other suffer like that. Horrid! Sup- 


pose it had been she and Bill who were parted? She sat a little 
closer to him and they were very comfortable until the lights 
went up. 

“But you've been crying, silly girl,” said Bill. 

“Tt was so sad.” 

Bill, who had felt a little tremulous himself when Gale had 
edged toward him in the poignant moments on the stage, laughed. 

“Sentimental child,’ he called her; “it really is old-fashioned 
ten-twenty-thirty stuff, isn’t it? Heroine getting thin when lover 
goes away. No friends. She'll be homeless pretty soon and then 
the tears will flow.” 
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And sure enough, in the next act the girl was homeless and 
Gale’s tears did flow. Not, she meant to explain to Bill, that 
she didn’t see that it was a forced situation. But if it had been 
true and had been themselves it would have been too terrible. 

“T told you she’d be on the streets,” said Bill in an amused 
stage whisper and the people in front turned around to glare, 
and Gale blushed furiously. 

“We really shouldn’t have disturbed them,” she said as they 
left the theater. 

“People like that ought to be disturbed. No sense of humor.” 

“That’s what you say about me.” 

“So I do, darling. Well, it’s different with you. 
your having no humor. I rather like it.” 

“TI don’t see why if you admire it so much.” 

“You wouldn't,” laughed Bill. 


I don’t mind 


[* was announced, the engagement of Mr. William Pedler and 
Miss Gale Mullin. There were those who said to Gale that it 
was an extremely interesting but very erratic family she was 
getting into—those who said to Bill that she was a very nice 
girl but one could hardly imagine him married to old man Mullin’s 
daughter. Old man Mullin had carried the plate up and down 
the aisle at St. Verona’s church for some twenty years at the 
proper intervals. Also he had held the same expert, unimportant 
bank position for twenty years. 

No Pedler had ever worked in a bank; certainly no Pedler 
had ever carried a plate up and down the aisle of any church. 
Yet the Pedlers were as well known to Cosmopolis as the Mullins. 
The Mullins owned their own house and Mr. Mullin had all the 
things necessary to respectability and comfort, including a beau- 
tiful daughter. The Pedlers never owned a house, had rented 
a number of houses, held every conceivable job, been in on every 
boom the town had had, been on the verge of fortune and never 
quite made it. Everybody liked old Pedler. Nobody would 
trust him with a cent. Everybody liked Mullin and anybody 
would trust him with his last cent. People liked Bill and people 
liked Gale. It was the combination that seemed unnatural. 

It was only Gale and Bill who knew, while the rest of the 
world talked of how unnatural this engagement was, that it was 
entirely natural from the first moment they had met at one of 
the big charity bazaars to which Bill had gone for amusement and 
at which Gale had served from duty. 

Bill fell in love, laughed at his obvious condition, and went 
after Gale not so seriously as insistently. Girls never resisted 
the attentions of the Pedler boys. They were all too fine-look- 
ing and amusing. Gale had resisted rather longer than Bill ex- 
pected. She told him after they were engaged it was because she 
did not dare let herself care for fear she should care too terribly. 

“Little safety first,” said Bill. ‘Now that you do care isn’t 
it fun?” 

“Not fun exactly.” 

“Well—sort of first cousin to fun?” 

“T don’t think it’s amusing at all,” said Gale. 

“I don’t care what you think. I only care what you do,” 
concluded Bill, “and I want you to marry me as quickly as is 
humanly possible. I can’t wait—nor will I.” 

But there were preliminaries, none the less. Even Bill knew 
that he’d have to have a future or at least the makings of one 
before he took a wife. By great good luck one of his friends—a 
really good friend—was going to California for the winter, leaving 
a delightful apartment to be had furnished for a nominal rental. 
That settled a dwelling place as far as Bill was concerned. So 
when he had allied himself to an automobile agency as sales- 
and advertising-manager at a fair salary he felt that he had been 
extremely provident. 

“But of course they aren’t our furnishings,” demurred Gale, 
“and if Mr. Allen comes back in March instead of May we'll 
have to move then. Wouldn’t it be better maybe to get a place 
of our own—not so luxurious but just a couple of rooms some- 
where, for a little, and collect furnishings as we can afford them? 
Mother can give me a few things and Uncle Rob is going to send 
me a check. We could begin to get our own furniture—” 

“T don’t want you working too hard just now,” objected Bill; 
“why, this apartment of Allen’s is just a gift of God. It has the 
loveliest rugs, the best looking pictures—three bedrooms—wait 
until you see it. I want to enjoy you for a little while. I want 


you to be a princess.” 

The shy little smile that Bill loved flickered over Gale’s face 
and they decided to take Allen’s flat. As they were to be married 
in November it tided them over the winter. 

Gale spent several afternoons in the Pedler house and several 


No Sense of Humor 


evenings. They were all alike. At first when she entered the 
room or when a meal began she smiled and looked charming. As 
the time went on she became silent and comprehension went out 
of her face. The conversation was too fast for her, as Norma 
said. As insults went hurling themselves jocularly to and fro, as 
people interrupted each other to get hearing for their egotisms, 
Gale had nothing at all to say. When one or another said some- 
thing about her and her approaching marriage she invariably 
crimsoned in a regular mid-Victorian fashion. 

“She is mid-Victorian,” said Norma. 

“Early Victorian,” corrected Penelope. 

“Now Bill is more Edwardian. He’s at least one period later.” 

“Edward was a gay rake, you know, in spite of his being a 
prince. How do you like that, Gale?” 

Mr. Pedler contributed a few remarks which made her redder 
than ever. 

“Conversation’s a bit too free, my friends,” said Bill. 

They looked at Gale and laughed, and she, having no sense of 
humor and only a desire to please everyone in Bill’s family, stayed 
silent and red. 

The only place where Bill’s arms did not feel like a protection 
was in the midst of his family. When he touched her in the 
Pedler living-room she drew away, wishing he would not. Some 
instinct fought against a caress which might be made a subject 
of jest later on. 

Everyone told her the Pedlers were “terribly clever” and she 
had no doubt of it after a few encounters. Most of the time 
she couldn’t follow their allusions and repartee. Sometimes when 
she did follow she wished she hadn't. 


HE knew that her wedding plans amused the Pedlers. They 

thought there was something funny in Bill’s being married 
before an altar in the church of St. Verona—something terribly 
funny. They commented on that so freely, and on the absurd pic- 
ture Bill would make that some of the first feeling Gale had, of 
rather tremulous delight in the occasion, waned and changed into 
slight nervousness. In the presence of the Pedlers she never dwelt 
on her wedding. They thought all formalities extremely ridiculous. 

As for what Gale thought, nobody inquired. She and her 
mother prepared her lovely trousseau. 

“Bill is very nice but very disorderly,” said Mrs. Mullin to her 
daughter; “you must cure him of that. He drops ashes all over 
everything, and he puts his cigarette stubs anywhere.” 

“Those aren’t very important faults,” argued Gale. 

“No, unless they are indications of other kinds of disorderliness 
which might be serious. I wish sometimes, darling, that you 
were marrying into a family more like our own.” 

“I'd marry Bill no matter what family he belonged to—if he 
wanted me. Besides, what does it matter? We're to live by 
ourselves. We set our own standards. We'll make our own 
habits of living.” 

“Just so you do,” said her mother rather vaguely. 

The days went on with the Mullins sewing and arranging for 
wedding preparations which would come within the scope of 
modest expenditure and yet be adequate, and the Pedlers increas- 
ingly full of amusement at the thought of Bill’s approaching 
nuptials. Bill got into a way of being jocular about it himself but 
he was very easy and pleasant through the ceremony. Afterward 
when the afternoon train was bearing them off to another city he 
looked across the compartment at his wife and said, smiling: 

“Well, the great and often frustrated attempt to live happily 
ever after has once more begun.” 

Then he saw Gale’s eyes filling with tears. 

“Why, Gale dear, what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t make fun of being married,” begged Gale, “not today.” 

Bill took her into his arms and soothed her. It occurred to 
him even then that he was going to have his own problem with 
a wife who certainly had no sense of humor. But he was kind. 

“You must learn to take a joke,” he warned her, kindly. 
“You mustn’t be so horribly dead in earnest every moment. And 
darling, do try not to drip tears all over, wont you?” 

At that something in Gale curled up in pride or shame and the 
tears were gone. But it was, on the whole, a delightful wedding 
trip. There was no doubt that they loved each other deeply. 


R. ALLEN’S apartment was all that Bill had known it would 
be. It was arranged charmingly, beautifully convenient, and 
service went with it. Gale, who had come from a home with one 
servant and with two Oriental rugs which were taken seriously, 
found its luxury very interesting. Her housework was nothing. 
All she had to do was to be sure that there was plenty of food 
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Tomato Soup! StTart THE MEAL 





WITH ITS DELICIOUS FLAVOR! 


See how eagerly your appetite responds. 
Notice how thoroughly everybody relishes 
the famous Campbell's flavor. Especially 
if you are careful to serve the soup piping 
hot. You will be astonished how much it 
adds to the enjoyment of the whole meal. 
And that’s so wholesome! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup contains all 
the good of the finest tomatoes! It is the 
puree of the rich tomato juices and luscious 
tomato meat, blended with fresh and 
nourishing country butter. This soup is 
prepared from such high quality ingredients 
and with such great care that mothers serve 
it with confidence to their children. 
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and flowers about. The rest of her duties 
as a housewife or apartment wife were 
largely social. Bill liked people and as he 
pointed out, it was a splendid chance to en- 
tertain everyone they knew. 

“Because Heaven knows where we'll be 
living this time next year.” 

“But shouldn’t we be _ thinking abgut 
that ?” asked Gale. 

“Oh, we will when we get around to it. 
Aren't you comfortable ?” 

“Awfully.” 

#& “And we've two months here yet at the 
least.” 

Two months, Gale realized, seemed a long 
and settled period to Bill. To her, two 
months were only a fractional part of a 
year which was the period over which most 
things should be arranged and budgeted. 
Doubtless that habit of mind came from 
her father. 


ALE had never worried about what 
living arrangements would be from one 
year to the next, and neither had Bill, but 
from different motives. However, when 
Gale realized that not only was their home 
temporary but that Bill considered his posi- 
tion as temporary, she began to have some 
meditative hours when she curled up on the 
end of the soft velvet divan in the library- 
living-room and thought how different this 
dashing way of marrying and living was 
from what she always imagined marriage 
would be—a slow acquiring, a delicious 
planning. And then she would think how 
much more wonderful it was being married 
than she had thought it would be and put 
away regrets for things she had imagined. 
“They don’t pay me enough at that 
place,” said Bill two months after their 
“nuptials,” as the Pedlers still said, “and I 
left them today.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“IT want to look around a bit.” 

“You mean—you haven’t any job now?” 
asked Gale. 

Something in Gale’s eyes held Bill’s for a 
minute. Then he laughed. 

“No—I don’t want one, ¢ither. I want to 
sound several things out. I have plans. Just 
wait and see.” 

“But I’m afraid we’re going to need some 
money.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, the monthly bills.” 

“Oh, those,” said Bill, “of course. I'll look 
after those. How much do you need for 
yourself ?” 

He wrote her a check and that was all 
there was to that. Except that the next 
morning, since there was no need to go to 
work, he didn’t get up. When Norma Pedler 
breezed in unannounced, for lunch, Bill was 
still in bed. 

“Bill having one of his usual sprees of 
not working ?” 

“His what?” asked Gale. 

“Oh, Bill just has to lay off every once in 
a while. He's bound to get bored. We're 
all like that,” said Norma, half conceitedly. 

“Doesn't it rather mix up your finances?” 
Gale inquired. 

“Oh, doesn’t it! I suppose we are the 
only people in the world who have a sense of 
humor about finance. When we have money 
we have it—when we haven’t we haven't.” 

“But—” began Gale. 

Bill came out in a bathrobe and inter- 
rupted them. They had a gay lunch and 
then Bill went out. Gale’s mind soothed a 
little when he was gone.. She felt things 
were restored‘ to a natural basis. 


| was several days after that when Mr. 
Allen, who owned the apartment, sent 
them a telegram in which he explained vol- 
ubly, with no regard for the expense of tele- 
graphed words, that he had been married, 
that he would be bringing his wife home hd 
that he was horribly sorry, didn’t want to 





turn them out, but that they could stay in- 
definitely as his guests. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
laughed Bill. “Old bach’ Allen stepping off!” 
“Where will we go?” 

“Why,” demurred Bill, 
welcome here as guests.” 

Gale stood up. 

“Why,” she cried, her breath coming in 
little gusts, “we can’t stay here. They’ve 
just been married. It’s not decent. Of 
course we’re going to get out this week. We 
can’t stay and sponge on them.” 

“You don’t want to be silly about it. I 
think we'd be all right here, till we look 
around. But do as you please. Only the 
family exchequer’s a little low.” 

“But you'll be working—” 

“Of course. I'll get in Davis and Eng- 
land’s brokerage house, I guess. There’s a 
chance to make a lot of money around those 
places.” 

“IT don’t want a lot. Then we can move? 
Shall we look for an apartment tomorrow?” 

“You are in a rush. All right, old dear. 
We will.” 

“And how much do you suppose we ought 
to pay?” 

“What we'll have to pay, foolish.” 

“But don’t you think we ought to plan?” 

“Sure. We will.. By the way, I've asked 
a few fellows in for tonight. Few of the 
old bunch. See that there’s something good 
to eat, will you?” 

Gale stood silently, looking at her hands. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Do yeu think we ought to have parties 
when we aren’t sure of how we can pay 
for them?” 

Gale’s husband put his hands on her shoul- 
ders. 

“Gale,” he said, “you must have some sense 
of humor. You mustn’t take the world so 
dead seriously.” 

“But,” protested Gale, “it isn’t funny.” 


“he says we're 


EVERTHELESS, they had the party, 

which, including cigarettes charged 
at the- drugstore, lobster Newburg, the in- 
gredients of which came from the grocer’s, 
and extra flowers which were charged at the 
florist’s, cost about thirty-four unpaid dollars. 
Gale computed it accurately and remem- 
bered the figures as she hunted for flats 
next day. Gale had a little money of her 
own, only eighty dollars a month, but she 
had figured that it would provide extra 
things for the house. At least so she had 
planned when they were married. This 
month she thought she would pay the rent 
with it and some of the bills and surprise 
Bill. Only, she thought, she must be careful 
not to hurt his feelings. 

The flat she found was in great contrast 
to the apartment which they left. Bill was 
jocular about it. “From rags_to riches and 
from riches to rags.” But Gale did not 
laugh. She looked a little harried as she set 
about furnishing the new home. 

It was customary of course to make jokes 
about flats and newlyweds. The Pedlers all 
came to see the new establishment and were 
most jocose. Mr. Pedler’s mind and talk 
took a De Maupassantian turn as he sur- 
veyed the establishment of the young couple. 
He stayed for dinner on the night he came. 
Norma and Penelope were also staying be- 
cause, as they said, it was easier to stay than 
go home. It made quite a dinner party. 
It had the tone of the Pedler home. Gale 
felt a little left out although she had made 
the excellent biscuit and hurriedly managed 
to scrape together enough other things to 
make a satisfactory dinner for three unex- 
pected guests. They talked of books and 
of people; they discussed the habits and 
manners of certain of their acquaintances; 
they talked about life and society, all with 
much light-heartedness and amusement. 
While they were discussing one of these 
problems, Gale stood in the kitchen and 
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looked at her grocery bill. They were lit- 
erally eaten out. She would have to order 
nearly everything tomorrow. She listened to 
the laughter in the living-rcom; stood lis- 
tening with a sober face. Then she heard 
Norma coming toward the kitchen and hast- 
ily stuck the grocery bill on its hook. She 
knew now without being told that a young 
woman surveying a grocery bill while her 
guests are in the next room, is a comic pic- 
ture. 


IFE went on with Gale trying to see the 
joke of it—trying to see the joke the 
day the water was turned off because the 
bill was overdue! Bill, of course, paid it 
next day, but the sick humiliation of that 
dry tap lingered in Gale’s mind for weeks 
Bill thought it extremely funny that Gale 
had discovered the water was turned off 
just as she started to take a bath. 

It was also funny to surprise the land- 
lord by paying the rent when he thought 
he was going to make a row because you 
didn’t. It was fanny to drop a fat little 
check into Gale’s lap—and funnier yet to 
borrow most of it back two days later. Just 
as the Pedler conversation had been too fast 
for her, so the way she came to live be- 
wildered Gale. She did not dream of forc- 
ing her habits on anyone or of developing her 
old plans. In the effort to keep going she 
forgot them. Once in a while she found her- 
self saying secretly over and over to herself, 
“Bill loves me. Bill loves me,” as if she 
were trying to fix that fact in the front of 
her mind. Also she began to see what to 
expect. Anything, good fortune or bad, 
honesty or evasion, only existed to the Ped- 
lers as ‘hey chose to look at it. The turn 
of a phrase was magic to them—the humor- 
ous slant which one gave to a situation by 
looking at it in what Gale thought a very 
upside-down position. 

Bill was by no means constantly poor. 
There was the time when he made five 
hundred dollars unexpectedly and carried off 
his wife to the nearest winter resort for a 
week. Even while her conscience tingled at 
the thought of the bills she had left behind, 
Gale could net help getting the savor of 
his love-making. They made great plans and 
Gale determined to believe in them. 


HIRTEEN months after they were mar- 
ried the funniest thing in the world hap- 
pened. The baby was born and the baby 
was twins. The Pedlers all rocked with joy. 
Bill married was funny enough. But Bill, 


‘father of twins, unable to tell them apart, 


was funnier yet. All Bill's friends made 
jokes and after he got over his first fright 
about Gale he matched them at it. It was 
Gale, lying so very still in her hospital bed, 
who again did not see anything funny in it. 
She did not think the babies, so alluring and 
small, were funny. She did not think the 
change in plans occasioned by the presence 
of two instead of one was funny. It meant 
that she’d need more strength and more 
clothes for them, and another perambulator 
—and they wouldn't take back the one she 
had perhaps—and another crib—and besides, 
twins had a harder time than most babies. 
No, Gale didn’t laugh. Nor did her mother 
laugh. And somehow Gale’s dazed worry 
seemed amusing to the Pedler in-laws 
though they did everything they could for 
Gale in the way of conversation and bring- 
ing her books to read and offering to take 
care of Bill while she was ill. It was not 
easy to take care of Bill, either. In spite of 
his amused delight at his double parenthood 
he was restless while Gale was in the hos- 
pital. Norma and the day woman cleaned 
up the flat and made his bed—that is, nom- 
inally Norma helped. But all sorts of things 
that Bill had come to expect in his living were 
missing. There were no clean shirts one day. 

“T can’t find any clean shirts,” he said to 
Norma. 
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At the LAKE PLACID Club 
133 Women Guests say they find this 
soap best to keep their skin smooth and soft 


20 ee aes. 


Tue Lake PLactp CLUB has deen 
called ““a University Club in the 
wilderness.” It numbers among its 
guests some of the most distinguished 
men and women in America. It is 
unique in this country—rivalling, 
in its wonderful winter sports, the 
great Alpine resorts of St. Moritz 
and Chamonix. 

Among 208 women interviewed 
this season at Lake Placid Club, 
Woodbury’s is more than seven 
times as popular as any other soap. 
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RILLIANT, rosy, laughing faces, 
soft, smooth as flowers in their 
setting of snow and ice— 

Women with the perfection of out- 
door beauty—they flock year by year 
to the Lake Placid Club, unsurpassed 
throughout the world for its winter 
sports. 

Straight from the tropical warmth 
of their town houses to a land of frost 
and wind, of crystal cold; out all day 
skating, skiing, tobogganing, making 
a plaything of winter; how do these 
women manage to keep their skin 
soft and smooth, exquisite in spite of 
exposure to thedry Adirondack winds? 

We asked 208 women guests at the 
Lake Placid Club what toilet soap 
they found best for the care of 
their skin. i 


Copyright, 1925; by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Nearly two-thirds answered that they 
use Woodbury’s Facial Soap because 
of its wonderful effect in keeping their 
skin in good condition in spite of the 
out-door exposure. 

A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls 
for absolutely pure ingredients. It 
also demands greater refinement in 


Their (Comments 
in their own words 


“T find it most helpful in this ch- 
mate, especially in the winter, when 
the air is so drying to the skin.” 
“Tt seems to protect my skin from 
the effects of out-doors, keeping it 
very smooth.” 
“Tt keeps my skin so soft.” 


“The only satisfactory soap for 
the face I’ve ever used.” 

“I never could use soap on my 
face until I used Woodbury’s. Other 
soaps always left my skin smarting 
and uncomfortable.” 








Soap is wrapped a booklet containing 
special treatments for common skin 
defects. A 25c cake lasts a month or 
six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s you will see an 
improvement in your complexion. Get 
your Woodbury’s today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 


ov! THE NEV, LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 


the manufacturing process than is YOUR WOODBURY TREATMENT FOR 10 DAYS 


commercially possible with ordinary 
toilet soap. 

Around each cake cf 
Woodbury’s Facial 








Andrew Jergens Co., ’ ; 
ben Spring dere Ave., Cincinnati, poe 9 . 
For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me | ount 
e-size trial cake of Woodbury’s es +] 
facial Cream and | + gun the Col 
ream, treatment booklet. - 
” If m. and ——. address The Andrew {ergent 
Cc Limited 1701 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. nelist 
esate Quelch & Gambles, Ltd., Blackfriars . 


London, 5S. E. 1. 





eeea Name... - 


Sereet. ...---sececcscereses® 
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“Well,” said Norma, “go buy some. Don’t 
make such a fuss about it. Don’t look like a 
tragedy. I can’t help it if they didn’t come 
home from the laundry.” 

“But they weren't sent. I thought you 
said you would do that.” 

“I forgot,” said Norma; “it isn’t impor- 
tant. Wear the soiled one and buy a new 
one.” 

“Gale never forgets,’ answered Bill, rather 
gloomily for him. 

His sister looked at him impatiently. 

“Really, Bill, you ought to be ashamed 
to make a fuss about a trifle. Where’s your 
sense of humor?” 

There were other things Bill missed besides 
the clean shirts. He rather hung around the 
hospital. Gale never knew how long he stood 
iooking at her one day when he came in 
and found her asleep. When she woke up 
and he grinned cheerfully and asked her if 
she had any new babies since he'd been in 
last, she tried to smile and began to cry 
instead and the nurse came in and hustled 
him out. 

Gale got well, quickly. She couldn’t bear 
to be sick when it cost so much a day, 
though her mother’s present to the new 
babies had been a rather comforting little 
check. When she was able to leave the 
hospital the scene changed again, for the 
twins made the flat impossible. It had to be 
a house now and Bill found a house in a 
suburb, a remote but rather pretty little 
place which they could buy on a contract. 


HERE is a great stock of jokes about 

suburbs—the missed trains, the bad de- 
liveries, the remoteness from city luxuries. 
Gale went through all the jokes. She missed 
her trains and stood wearily waiting for 
others while she wondered if the twins were 
hungry and if the occasional woman helper 
would want pay for an extra hour. She 
knew all about bad deliveries but they never 
seemed funny to her. As for the remote- 
ness, there were nights during that first win- 
ter when Bill was away or remained in 
town rather late and Gale stayed alone and 
was frightened—afraid of nothing but her 
own fear. 

She tried to tell Bill about it once and 
he laughed and asked her what she could 
possibly be afraid of. 

“No one wants to murder us and we’ve 
nothing to steal,” he said comfortingly, and 
kissed her and laughed at her. 

The only things that really amused Gale 
were her twins. They were her only cause 
for laughter. With them she always felt 
her spirits rise, but when they were asleep 
and she was alone with housework and bills 
and worry she grew more and more sober. 





McCready Huston 


That is a name which has ap- 
peared from time to time in 
these pages during the past two 
years, and now in an early issue 
it will appear again, over an- 
other story of a Midwestern 
town which has been reborn by 
industrial development. The 
story centers around the res- 
taurant in the town’s,foremost 
hotel and is entitled— 


“UNTIL CLOSING” 














So very sober that Bill, not knowing quite 
how frequently he did it, stayed in town 
oftener and oftener and came out on the 
late train. There was no use in coming out 
and then going back, as he told Gale, and 
she, reasonably, had to agree with him on 
that. He had a new line of work now which 
he felt sure was bound to bring in more 
money. In the meantime, Gale’s tiny in- 
come took care of the monthly payments 
on the house and Bill paid the monthly bills 
when he got around to it. 


NE Sunday night Norma came out for 

dinner. She rarély came, for the suburb 
was distant and the twins were noisy. Be- 
sides she saw Bill in town. He went to the 
Pedlers for supper now and then. They 
talked, Norma and Bill, of many things and 
among them of a party Norma had attended 
during the week. Bill, it appeared, had also 
been there. 

“How did you like Hazel?” asked Norma. 

“Handsome, isn’t she? And rather clever,” 
said Bill. “We had a great time together.” 

“She said she was crazy about you,” Nor- 
ma told him. “I said you were safely mar- 
ried and locked in by twins and she sent her 
sympathies.” 

Gale flushed. She felt a hot resentment 
steam up all through her and settle in a 
round ball in her throat. 

“Who's Hazel?” she asked. 

“A friend of Penelope’s,’ said Norma, 
“awfully nice girl; good-looking vamp.” 

“I don’t see why she pities Bill for being 
married,” said Gale. 

“That's a joke.” 

“It shouldn’t be a joke.” 

They both laughed, the brother and sister. 

“Tell her when you see her Wednesday,” 
said Norma, “that your wife doesn’t ap- 
prove of jokes about you.” 

“Where are you going Wednesday ?” 

“Oh, I meant to tell you I’m having a 
party,” answered Norma. “Will you come 
in and bring me some of your napkins? 
Nothing’s clean at our house, I suppose. I 
forgot to look them over.” 

I never can go out Wednesday night,” 
said Gale; “that’s Mrs. Casey’s lodge night. 
She can’t come to look after the twins.” 

Mrs. Casey’s lodge night struck Bill as 
being very funny. While he was laughing 
Gale wondered somewhat grimly if he would 
go without her on Wednesday. 


UT before Wednesday other things went 

under the bridge. One of them was 
Bill’s job. He had been advertising man- 
ager for a firm which suddenly stopped 
paying salaries. Gale looked horrified when 
he told her. 

“Please, Gale, don’t be so serious. No- 
body’s dead, you know.” 

“But you wont get your salary these last 
two weeks.” 

“Oh, well, I'll land something better. I've 
an idea.” 

“Tdeas!” said his wife scornfully. “Can 
we live on ideas?” 

Bill got a little angry. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Can’t you decide what you’re going to do 
and stick to it? My father had one position 
for twenty years.” 

Bill laughed. He couldn't help it. But 
Gale’s head went very high at that. When 
he tried to make it up with her she was 
unresponsive. That was on Tuesday and on 
Wednesday Bill did not go to the city until 
afternoon. In the morning he played with 
the twins, rather disturbing their routine. 
Then he read the papers and finally after 
lunch drifted up to the city. Gale wondered 
if he had forgotten Norma’s party. She had 
not. 

Just before dinner Bill telephoned that if 
she didn’t mind he’d stay in. Norma wanted 
him badly—needed an extra man. He 
thought he’d stay in town till the late train. 
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“Very well,” said Gale and hung up. Bill 
wondered at her brevity, then took it for 
what it was. There was a cartoon in the 
evening paper of the same thing—a wife 
getting sore because her husband stayed in 
town. He went to Norma’s, played with 
Hazel Dewitt and didn’t realize that it was 
too late for the last train until it had been 
gone an hour. He meant to call up Gale, but, 
as Norma said, she would know what had 
happened; and his head being weary with ex- 
citement and stimulant when the party broke 
up at four o'clock, he forgot to call his 
wife, tumbling into bed instead, in his old 
room. 


N her little house, with the twins, Gale 

waited. There was no evening paper to 
remind her with its cartoons of how very 
funny the situation was. It was storming 
outside; March winds and rain were doing 
their best to make the little house ghostly. 
The clock tortured her with its reminder. 
She was afraid that it would never be time 
for the last train. But she heard the train 
come in. It took five minutes to come from 
the train to their house. After fifteen min- 
utes Gale realized that her husband wasn’t 
coming. It was one o’clock. There were 
hours and hours before morning—before Bill 
would come. J 

She thought of telephoning Norma, but 
she could hear in imagination Norma’s laugh, 
the laugh of the imagined Hazel. There was 
nothing to do but lock the doors and go to 
bed as quickly as she could. Bed was not 
peaceful. She lay there listening to the 
breathing of the comic and unconscious 
twins, and every grievance of the last two 
years, of the whole time of Bill’s acquaint- 
ance, danced before her. And she thought 
it was all very well for them to laugh at 
miserable lonely women who have twins, 
but it was not fair. It was not funny to have 
twins and not have money to bring them 
up, not to have your husband have a steady 
job, to be ashamed before your parents. to 
have him laugh with other women about 
, , 

Bill was somewhat uncomfortable when 
he came home the next morning. He had, 
now that he began to think, a picture of 
Gale being alone with the children all night, 
and also a conviction that he had been rather 
an ass to try to kiss that Hazel person. 
Norma was a good scout, though. She’d 
never tell Gale and everyone else would 
know it was a joke. He decided he would 
go up to town again that day and really 
strike old Slosson for a job in his office. 
Old Slosson had the only decent advertising 
firm in town. The only trouble was he 
wouldn’t pay you much till you'd been there 
a year or two, and he worked you like hell. 
Still, Gale would like it. Poor Gale must 
have worried last night! 


OOR Gale met him at the door. She was 

very white and solemn. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello,” said Gale. 

“Here’s the prodigal son,” he grinned. 

As he expected, Gale did not smile. 

“T can’t get past you,” he said. 

“There’s no need. I don’t want you in 
the house.” 

“What's this? A scene?” 

“No—I hope not. But there’s no place 
for you here. You can catch the train back 
to town. -You don’t support us. You don’t 
stay with us. There’s no possible reason 
why you should come into my house.” 

“Your house!” 

“Well, what’s been paid on it is what I’ve 
paid or my family’s paid" ~ 

“Ts this a joke?” asked Bill. 

His wife looked at him. “Isn’t it time I 
made a joke?” she asked. “For two years 
I’ve listened to you being funny about every- 
thing I hold dear—about my desire for a 
home, for a settled way of living, about my 
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DUCHESSE 
de RICHELIEU 


tells how to keepp 
the skin exquisitely 
soft and lovely 


€ ° —" 

CARE OF THE SKIN, im my opinion, can 
best be obtained by the daily use of Pond’s 
Two Creams. They keep the skin exquisitely 


soft and lovely.” 


S a young girl growing up in aristo- 
cratic Baltimore, there was that 
about the future Duchesse de Richelieu 
which caused all who saw her to predict 
for her a great career. 


Patrician she was, even then—though 
in the best American tradition. The head 
was finely-modeled with its crown of 
golden hair. The blue eyes looked out 
from under delicately level brows. Her 
skin had the exquisite fineness, the fragile 
delicacy that bespeak centuries of breed- 
ing, yet with the freshness, the bloom of 
a young race. 

As if beauty and charm were not enough, 
nature bestowed upon her yet another gift— 
a soprano voice of rare lyric quality. 

When by her marriage this favored young 
American added to her native endowment the 
heritage of one of the proudest names of old 
France, she was drawn at once into the glam- 
orous whirl of international social life. 

Asked how, through all her-exacting social 
and musical activities, she continues to retain 





Every skin needs these Two Creams used 
by the beautiful women of society 


Dudas ) wag \ Sa wetee 





‘Beavry anv CHgRM in her own 
right and by marriage one of the 
mightiest names of the aristocracy 
of ancient France! In her New York 
home, the Duchesse de Richelieu 


her freshness and bloom, she replied: 

“Care of the skin. It is an obligation al- 
ways to appear with a complexion fresh and 
radiant, never betraying the least trace of any 
weariness or imperfection. And this care, in 
my opinion, can best be had by the daily use 
of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


UNDREDS of beautiful and distinguished 

women everywhere have found in these 
same two delicate, fragrant creams made by 
Pond’s the perfect equipment for keeping their 
fragile skins just exquisite. 

Before retiring, cleanse your skin deeply with 
Pond’s Cold Cream, patting it lavishly over and 
letting it stay on several moments. Now with a 
soft cloth or tissue remove all the cream and 
the loosened dirt and dust which its pure oils 
have brought to the surface from the roots 
of your pores. Repeat the process. If your 
skin is dry, pat more cream on and leave it 
over night. 

Several times by day, especially after you've 
returned from hours out of doors, cleanse your 
face, throat and the V of your neck with 
Pond’s Cold Cream the same way—and finish 
with a dash of cold water or a rub with ice to 
close the pores. 


After these daytime cleansings, smooth over 
your refreshed, invigorated skin ever so little of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Its soft protection 
against wind and dust and chapping cold 
makes it delightful to use just before going out. 
But what pleases you most of all is the even, 
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presides over the famous collection 
of books, furniture and bibelots, 
many of which have come down 
to her husband from the great 
Cardinal, first Duc de Richelieu. 


exquisite tone it lends your skin. Flick on your 
powder and see with enchantment how evenly 
it lies, how natural is the glow it gives your 
skin, and how long it stays just so! 

When you buy your own Pond’s creams ask 
for the large-sized jar of the Cold Cream which 
lasts so well. Both creams come in two sizes 
of smaller jars and in tubes. 


Amone other beautiful women who have 
praised these famous creams for the care 
of the skin are: 


HER MAJESTY, MARIE, 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 


FREE OFFER: Mail coupon for free tubes 
of these Two famous Creams and directions for 
using them. 
& —~s 
Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. A, 
133 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams. 
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babies, because there were two of them. I’m 
tired of seeing you treat life like a farce. 
I’m tired of having you tell me I’ve no 
sense of humor. I don’t want any sense of 
humor! Do you understand? I don’t want 
any husband that comes home grinning when 
he ought to be at work. I'll send your 
clothes to your father’s house, but you can’t 
come in here.” 

He stood on the steps bewildered. 

“You mean you're leaving me?” 

“No—you’re leaving me,” answered Gale, 
and shut the door in her husband’s face. It 
was in Bill’s mind to force an entrance, 
but, after all, there were neighbors who 
might even from half a block away observe. 
He hesitated, waited for the door to open 
again, then heard the twins wail above, and 
Gale’s swift footsteps going upstairs. He 
went back to town, blindly angry, outraged 
at what Gale had said. 

In the city time hung heavy on his hands. 
He went to his father’s house for supper. 
No one was there and much of the débris 
of the party still remained. Bill looked 
around the untidy house and was suddenly 
sick for peace and order and Gale. She 
couldn’t mean it. After all she had some 
grievance. He telephoned her to apologize. 
Over the telephone Gale was still using that 
hard disillusioned tone that seemed to have 
formed like a crust around her usual voice. 
Yes, she did mean it. Just what she had said. 
She was through with him, with everything 
that he meant. When he reminded her of 
the children she said that it was for the 
children’s sake that she was doing it. 

Bill sat brooding in his father’s rickety 
chair when his father came in. 

“Well, here again? Where’s Gale?” 

“Gale’s home. Look here, Father, can you 
lend me some money till I get on my feet ?” 


THE 


ceive afresh that sudden dramatic expiation 
of his insufferable success. She glanced at 
the stone beast beside her, and told herself 
she detected a likeness between that ancient 
image of ferocity and Luke. Something in 
the poise of the leonine head. She stood up 
with a sudden lithe, graceful movement, as 
Jimmy Russell emerged from the leather- 
covered doorway of the church. He was 
struck by the expression on her face as she 
turned toward him. 

“Are you mad at me for keeping you so 
long?” he asked in concern. 

“No,” she said. “Why do you ask?” 

“You looked as though you were ready to 
shoot me,” he replied, slipping his camera 
into its leather case and folding up the 
tripod. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “You must excuse 
me. I have troubles you know nothing of.” 

“Then I am all the more anxious for 
you to take dinner with me this evening. 
Drown dull care, you know! What about 
it? We'll invite your old friend, if you 
like.” 

Olga, her thin, pale face almost trans- 
parent with a sudden pallor as the blood fled 
back to her heart, placed her hand on her 





. 
‘Stains on the Mantel” 


What was the mystery be- 
hind them? Was it murder, 
robbery or kidnaping? The 
story behind them is told for 
you in an early issue by— 


ELSA BARKER 














His father laughed with great gusto. 

“What's the joke?” 

“I was just going to ask you to lend me 
some,” said Mr. Pedler. 

Bill gave him a dark look and did not 
laugh. 

“Got to be going,” he grumbled. 

“Well, don’t worry. Don't get glum. Don’t 
lose your sense of humor,” advised his father, 
in lieu of the loan. 

Bill spent the night in the emptiest hotel 
room he had ever been in. It was empty of 
all the things he wanted, all the things he 
had taken for granted—love and care and 
his wife and his children. A horrible night, 
mate to the one Gale had had the night 
before. He thought of Gale out in the 
suburb—alone. What if something should 
happen to her before he could show her 
what he could do? What if she did some- 
thing definite before he saw her again? 
What if she got sick? What if one of the 
twins was sick now—dying? No one knew 
where he was. 


MONTH later, Gale sat on the steps 

of the little house and faced her future. 
She'd have to tell her mother, she supposed. 
She wanted to live on in this little house 
and buy it and bring up the children. Bill 
had taken her ultimatum. She hadn't heard 
from him at all. She had sent his clothes 
to his father’s house, and Norma and Penel- 
ope had both called up to ask what the 
trouble was. Gale had been curt. “Ask 
Bill,” she had said. 

She was finding that ‘she missed Bill hor- 
ribly, missed his good temper, his way of 
minimizing worry, his teasing, all the things 
she had been accustomed to for two years. 
It took determination and courage and all 
the persistence that had kept her father at one 


VIRGIN 
(Continued from page 37) 


breast and bowed her head as though in pro- 
found disquiet. 

“I insist,” said Jimmy Russell, taking her 
arm and leading her toward the Via Guasco. 
It was late afternoon. The sun was drop- 
ping behind the Apennines, and the sea was 
a placid sheet of pearl-gray satin. The hum 
of activity about the port was dying, and 
long lines of coal workers could be seen 
hurrying toward the gates. A steamer, her 
forefoot and propeller half out of the water, 
her high, blotched flanks revealing almost 
indelicately her age and her shabby way of 
living, thrashed her way hastily out of the 
harbor and set a course to the southward, 
bound for Black Sea grain ports. 

“You seem to think you are in charge,” 
said Olga in what she meant to be a harsh 
tone. 

“Well, to a certain extent, yes,” he 
agreed, smiling. “That’s a man’s job, I 
fancy. Of course, now, you—” He paused 
and looked at her critically and with con- 
siderable approval. “Of course you are 
strong and independent, and perhaps dis- 
like being babied. All the same, allow me, 
wont you?” 

“I strong and independent? What are 
you talking about? That’s not the general 
opinion, I can assure you.” 

“How do you know that, Miss Mores? 
Do you know, I fancy you underrate your- 
self.” 

“For example?” she asked with a prim 
smile. He admired her profile. Jimmy 
Russell was not in the habit of claiming to 
be an artist, but he had a simple and ac- 
curate conception of female beauty. Slender 
blondes were his favorite type; and Olga 
Mores, although her hair was brown and 
her eyes brown too, gave him the impression 
of being a blonde for all that. She had the 
supple slimness of a healthy active maturity, 
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job for twenty years, to keep from calling 
him back. But she reminded herself of the 
periods out of work, of the mockery, of the 
mythical Hazel. She saw Bill growing more 
like his father, and her children like Norma 
and Penelope, if she should die. No, she 
wouldn’t have him back. 

Just as she arrived at the decision for the 
fiftieth time, he came, swinging up the walk 
in his characteristic long-legged way. He 
made no attempt to touch her, but sat on 
the step below and looked up at her with a 
queer shame and pride and humility in his 
eyes. 

“Why did you come?” asked Gale. 

“To stay.” 

Gale shook her head. 

“T haven’t changed my mind.” 

“All right,” said Bill. “I have. What’s all 
this about nonsupport you were going to 
divorce me for?” 

He dropped one little wisp of paper into 
her lap and followed it by another. 

“The first one is my salary—most of it. 
It’s coming every month like that. I’ve 
signed a contract for two years with Slosson. 
And the rest is a little payment on a debt 
to you. I borrowed it to pay you back for 
what you’ve been doing. It’s all right. I 
got it from your father’s bank. He signed 
the note. You can hold it as hostage until 
I pay off the other if you like, but I’ve 
lots of security. My job at Slosson’s—special 
feature jobs I’m going to be paid extra for 
—a university extension class three nights a 
week.” 

“But Bill, darling,” wailed Gale, “you'll 
never stick!” 

“Wont I?” said Bill, moving up a step 
and taking her hungrily into his arms. 
“Wont I? And if I don’t, just play another 
little joke on me.” 


OF LORETO 


and her skin had a fine ivory pallor that to 
his esthetic sense was beautiful. 

“Well,” he replied to her scornful query, 
“you find an old friend, you tell me, yet 
you think so little of yourself you doubt if 
he remembers you, and you don’t want to 
put yourself to the trouble of finding out.” 


“47OU don’t understand,” she said, a trifle 

coldly. Jimmy Russell said nothing at all 
in reply to this. When a woman says a 
man does not understand, she is merely an- 
nouncing that she does not intend to let him 
understand. Jimmy Russell had wandered 
far over the earth, and he had garnered 
not only many fine pictures, but a few gems 
of wisdom as well. He had learned, for 
example, that nothing but unhappiness comes 
to the man who preoccupies himself too 
closely with women. For himself, he pre- 
served a cheerful attitude of receptive cour- 
tesy. Olga Mores was a type he liked. He 
thought she was probably living, as many 
American women do in Italy, on an income 
too small for America. When she gave him 
one of her rare, direct glances, he was at- 
tracted by the purity and delicacy of her 
face, an impression that was marred in fleet- 
ing moments by the spinsterish pursing of 
her lips. He began to tell her more of his 
own experiences. It was, he often thought 
afterwar@ like talking to a saint. Olga 
Mores, who had lived so sheltered in One 
Hundred and Forty-seventh Street, and who 
had remained ever since hidden behind the 
barrier of a sense of failure, which had 
hardened into resentment toward the man 
who had made that failure inevitable, did 
not know she was making this impression on 
another man who was being kind to her. 
She was amused at his telling her she was 
strong and independent. He went on ex- 
plaining about the Caucasus and the black 
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Famous 


GAMES 





“Out of gas!” 
in TOURING 


as illustrated by Mr. Tony Sarg 
N exciting situation! Betty has sent Mr. 
Spilkins back “out of gas,” just when he 
thought he had the game in hand. There’s a 
thrill a minute in TOURING, till the last card 
is played. Novel fun for old and young. 
Entirely different 






wary > a from other games 

Fazooms —in play, in ap- 

pearance and in 

TOURING all its features. 

ar It will delight 
you. 

Buy 
TOURING 


now—play it 
all the year. 


Price, 75c at Dealers or by mail. 


PEGITY 


PEGITY 
Anabsorbing game rn - 
of skill that fasci- YH 
nates everybody. ¢ 
Learned in two 
minutes. Fun for 


old and young. For 
two, three, or four 
players. We espe- 
cially recommend 
PEGITY. 


Price, $1.25 at Dealers or by mail. 


Rook-—the most 
popular home 
game in the 
world. 









eS Pit—-Fun,laugh- 
ter, excitement 





PING-PONG—One of the most popular games for 
men and women and live young people. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM MASS.: FLATIRON BLDG.,NEW YORK 


f. 





| amber of Erzerum; 


about the Matterhorn 
and the volcanoes of Costa Rica; of emer- 
}ald-mines in the Andes and the sulphur 
| workings in Sicily, all of which he had 


| visited. She was thinking of the robust, 
| prosperous, sociable, materialistic Luke 
Leicester. 


“Why,” she asked Jimmy Russell sud- 
denly, “do you take all this trouble about 
me?” 

“There’s nothing very mysterious about 
it,” he returned, smiling. “You strike me 
as being worth all the trouble I am taking, 
and more. Why do you adopt that attitude 
toward yourself?” 

“What attitude?” she asked. 

“You know what I mean, I guess. Talk- 
ing as though you were of no importance 
and, well, not attractive.” 

“Because it’s true, I suppose. How I envy 
you, going about, seeing the world, and 
doing the work you like! I—I am nobody, 
|a failure.” 

“Is that so?” he remarked impatiently. 
“I think you’d better wake up and take a 
more rational view. What’s all this about 
a failure? Tell me.” 


HE did. As they came down into the 

city, she was telling him much more than 
she had at first intended. And while Jimmy 
Russell was interested in the way life had 
worked out for Olga Mores, he could not 
share her feeling of failure. It seemed to 
him she had achieved something very fine 
indeed, something that was visible to him 





| had come to regard Luke Leicester. 


in her face, delicate as an ivory cameo, in 
her slender, virginal beauty of form, and 
in the purposeful completeness of her ges- 
tures, her movements, and the softly mod- 
ulated resonance of her voice. 

“That’s the maddest thing to say,” he re- 
marked when she tried to explain how she 
“You 
live alone too much. A girl like you, har- 
boring such feelings! I don’t believe it! 
You are spoofing.” 

“You have never suffered,” she said 
quietly. “If you had, you would know that 
these thoughts come to everybody. One feels 
as though the only way to find peace is to 
strike down the cause of one’s suffering, and 
then—die.” 

Jimmy looked at her in silence as they 
walked. She was gazing at the fortress on 
Capodimonte, above the city, a rapt ex- 
pression of inexorable rectitude in her up- 
lifted face. He was reminded of a com- 
parison he had already made to himself— 
that she was like a saint. It was during this 
walk down into Ancong that he began to 
think of her fancifully in connection with 
Loreto, the holy shrine on the cliffs above 
the blue sea, on the way to Ascoli. He could 
not know that this quality of hers came 
from her character, which seemed to her 
weak, yet which led her to put so small a 
value on herself, while that spiritual indo- 
lence preserved her from experimenting with 
the latest styles in modern emotions. 

“Now please!” he said sharply. 
are not going to spoil our trip?” 

She smiled a little. “No,” she said, “but 
you must excuse me this evening. I am 
tired. I shall be very tired after the per- 
formance. And we must start early, about 
six o'clock.” 

“All right, then. 


“You 


At six o’clock. I'll get 
the hotel to order a good car. And please 
drop—you know what I mean. Good night! 
.. . . And good luck, mia cara virgine,” he 
added under his breath as she vanished into 
the cavernous entrance of the house just off 
the Piazza Cavour. 


» OW, what does this mean, hey? Yes, 

it’s little Olga, by heavens, it is! Well, 
I'm glad, I'm glad!” And Luke Leicester 
gave her another hug. 





“And I’m glad too!” 
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Olga heard her own voice in amazement. 
They were in the shadows of the arches by 
the side door of the Cinema Carducci, out 
of which she had hastened, without know- 
ing it, into the arms of Luke Leicester. It 
was like plunging into the warm flood of a 
life-giving stream of sanity and human 
kindliness. They walked away, Luke's big 
arm around her, toward her apartment. The 
exuberant personality of the man seemed to 
her suddenly released emotions to have in- 
creased with the years and his girth. In 
five minutes he had swept away the growths 
of ten years in her mind. 

“Letter when your mother died?. I never 
got it. Never! I dropped a fortune in 
Korea, Olga, my girl. If I hadn't had a 
good friend in Kobe, who’d had my help 
once, I’d have been a beachcomber. As it 
was, he loaned me enough to get home, and 
start again. I was all right for a year or 
two, and then the bottom dropped out of 
Orinoco oil. I was too deep in, and got 
drowned. But I’m all right now—don’'t you 
worry. I can tell you I wrote and wrote to 
the last address I had of yours, and I was 
pretty blue because I couldn’t spare the time 
or the money to come and hunt for you. 
Olga, I really believed you were dead, my 
girl! For I never got the letter. When that 
camera chap, Jimmy Russell, comes up to 
me in the hotel tonight and tells me Olga 
Mores is playing the piano in a movie down 
the street, I think my eyes must have stood 
out like doorknobs!” 

“Did they?” she smiled. 

“Just like doorknobs!” he repeated, as 
though telling a story to a child. He began 
to be serious. He told her that while he 
was in low water, his daughter had died 
with her second baby, and he was now 
more or less alone. The Totos and Zuzus 
disappeared in the lean years. Now that 
he was on top of the world again, he was 
likely to be lonely. The “severest critics” 
generally vanish with the easy money. He 
was traveling to Paris and New York with 
a Baron Ivernik, a rather reckless young 
gentleman, but owner of great oil-producing 
areas. 

“You and I—we'll settle down and have 
a place over at Greenwich or Stamford, and 
play golf. No more wandering for old Luke. 
Gosh, but I’m glad to see you again!” 

And again Olga heard that astounding 
voice of hers saying: “I’m glad, too!” 


ye Signorina Giulia Alessandro, who was 
just putting her key in her door, was 
even more astounded when the Signorina 
Mores appeared round the curve of the stair 
on the arm of a very fine man. Giulia’s mouth 
opened, which revealed her stupefaction as 
well as a number of defective teeth, and she 
filled the orifice with a clenched fist as her 
round black eyes followed the incredible 
spectacle up the next flight. “Maria!” she 
breathed, and went into her own place, very 
much upset, because she was a shrewd little 
person and knew perfectly well that Si- 
gnorina Mores was what Jimmy Russell had 
called her under his breath. Giulia had 
come home early from the Politeama because 
a cousin was arriving on the night train. A 
country girl, from near Rimini, who wanted 
to go and pray to the Virgin of Loreto. 

Luke Leicester sat on the bed in the high, 
narrow apartment, fusty with heavy hang- 
ings, and listened to Olga’s story of her fail- 
ure. Not that he cared about that now! He 
knew that the price of success a woman 
singer pays is a very heavy one. He knew 
that there was a good deal of luck 
about all success. That was why he said 
always: get money. Then you can endure 
the other failures of life. Get On, Get Hon- 
or, Get Honest was Luke’s slogan, and he 
achieved it all.. Olga took up his cane, a 
finely polished affair with a silver handle 
chased with arabesque designs. 
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**I feel I must express the great benefits that I have received from 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach disorders com- 
bined with rheumatism. I was miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- 
tions and lessens one’s ambition. I was advised to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast which I did, taking three cakes a day. I improved steadily until now 
I can truthfully say that my stomach troubles and rheumatism are a thing 


of the past and I am once more really well.” 
Maras. B. Wison, Toronto, Canada. 


They Felt Themselves Slipping—7Z fez 


they found the way to banish their ills—regain the 
energy of youth— by eating one simple fresh food 


Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion, especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast 
for Health. Health Reséarch Dept. M-24,The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York. 








This Famous Food tones up the entire system—aids digestion, 
clears the skin, banishes constipation. Start eating it today. 
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** As a practising dentist I should essentially feel fit for duty 
early in the morning as well as later in the day. I was laggy 
and fagged out upon arising. Could not concentrate on my 
work. Tried everything from psychology to pills, to no avail. 
I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two weeks I could 
say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ My prescription is: “Just one 
cake of Fleischmann’s morning and night’.” 
Wa. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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** About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. My pimples vanished, I no 
longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, I am a new girl.” 
Miss Anne M, Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
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| hands on the silver handle. 












Over 

1600 Schools *- 
Use Gas Ranges’ 
equipped with / 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
toTeach the Art of Cooking 


LSO, thousands of Churches, 
Clubs, Hospitals and Fraternal 
Organizations use Lorain-equipped 
Gas Ranges. Also, hundreds of 
thousands of homes. 


Why? Because Lorain is accurate, 
dependable, durable. Moreover, 
Lorain is the Original Oven Heat 
Regulator, in use for more than 
eleven years. Again, it is the only | 
regulator completely made and guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer of the 
stoves into which it is built. 


When you buy a new gas range in- 
sist on a Direct Action, New Pro- 
cess, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Quick 
Meal or Reliable—the six famous 
makes that are equipped with Lorain 
—the Red Wheel Regulator. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


1926 











} me, 


| to sleep, could not. 


| behind Giulia there was a drawn, 


“A pasha gave it to me,” he told her. 
“Draw it out. Gave it to me for saving his 
life, he said. Yes, pull the handle.” 

To her astonishment, a gleaming blade 
came out of the interior of the thing as she 
followed his instructions. A long, straight, 
pointed stiletto, with patches of corrosion 
that resembled blood-stains. She shivered at 
the sudden realization of her disordered 
fancies, trembling so that she could not di- 


rect the point into the cane again. Luke 
reached out and did it for her 

“Useful, hey? Never know when a thing 
like that might save the situation.” He 


struck the floor sharply and smiled. 

“So you're going out with that young 
chap tomorrow?” said Luke, folding his 
She nodded 

“To Loreto. He wants to go, and has 
asked Signor Mangarelli for permission for 
me.” 

“And tomorrow night, 
both of you, at the 
get back from Perugia.” 

“And the baron?” 
scowled. 

“A rake, rather,” he muttered. “I shall 
have trouble, I am afraid, before we get to 
New York. He has no sense. Thinks be- 
cause he’s rich he can do as he likes. But 
it’s good policy for me to humor him.” 


mind, dinner with 
Roma, when we 
Luke 


asked Olga. 


HEN Luke went, which was very soon 
after this, Olga, although she wanted 
She heard voices down- 
stairs in Giulia Alessandro’s apartment, and 
the prim expression came into her face. But 
the voices were those of women, of Giulia 
and another, in an ebb and flow of excited 
altercation. She heard crying and a fall, 
though a woman had thrown herself on the 
floor. At length Olga slept, dreaming fool- 
ishly of Luke and his sword-cane, and 
Jimmy Russell photographing a lion with 
a lamb in his paws, until daybreak. Olga 
loved the first hour of the dawn. It stole 
into her chamber like a pure spirit; between 
the heavy, draped curtains the pearly shape 
of light was like a translucent saint hovering 


as 


there. At these times, lying quiescent in her 
bed in the shadows, Olga was happiest. She 
became faintly aware of something her 


mother, Madame la Mores, had never dis- 
covered, that she had a genius, not for song, 
but for goodness. Jimmy Russell suspected 
it, and it is possible the good burly Luke 
had his ideas on the subject. And Giulia 


Alessandro, who rarely arose before eleven, 
knew it too. 

This morning Giulia was about. She 
seemed not to have been to bed. There 


were sounds below. On the window-ledge 
Olga saw strange garments airing, and once, 
as she looked over her flower pots of primu- 
las, she saw Giulia’s plump arms holding out 
a carpet bag, to beat the dust from its folds. 
And when there floated up, about half-past 
six, the harsh snarl of a motor-horn, and 
Olga hastened downstairs, she heard a 
scream. She saw Giulia’s door fly open, and 
frightened 
face, while two bare arms were struggling 
to force their owner past Giulia, who barred 
the way. 

“What is the matter?” asked Olga, as- 
tonished. Giulia put a finger to her lips. 

“Nothing, signorina. This is Reina Bar- 
bati, a cousin of mine from Macconara Alta. 
She thinks the noise of the automobili is the 
soldiers, and is frightened. She is from the 
campagna.” 

“Tell her she is foolish. It is the motor- 
car of my friend. We go to Loreto.” 

“Perhaps we see you there, signorina. To- 
day I take Reina to—to see the Virgin. A 
rivederci! There you are, Reina. The si- 
gnorina says it is only a teuff-teuff. Go in!” 
The door slammed. 

And soon Olga and Jimmy Russell were 
on their way to Loreto. The car was 
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old and not in very good repair, and the 
chauffeur was not very experienced. The 
carburetor gave trouble. The two passengers 
often sat and watched the dark, sun-tanned 
young man scowling at his engine with that 
expression of lofty irritation so many Latins 


adopt toward machinery. At Castellaccio 
they had an early lunch or late breakfast 
while the chauffeur went in search of a 


who had a blacksmith’s shop 
and might remedy a defective spring-bolt. 
Jimmy Russell spoke of Luke Leicester. He 
was tactfully humorous, and Olga admitted 
how she had changed her mind when her old 
friend had come to see her, “and explained 
everything. After all, it is my fault, not his, 
that I was a failure.” 

“I told you what I thought of that,” said 
Jimmy. “Leicester was about this morning 
He said his young friend the baron hadn't 
put in an appearance at all last night, and 
they were supposed to start for a trip to 
Perugia by the six o’clock train. He’s gone 
without him, I believe. He might have come 
with us, only—” 

“No, he wanted me to have today with 
you, I know. We'll see him tonight.” 

“I think your friend Luke is the right 
sort,’ said Jimmy, decidedly. 

“He has changed,” she said in a low voice. 
“He has had troubles too. I did not know.” 

“Most of us have them, more or less— 
everybody,” he said..... 

They saw it all, that wonderful shrine on 
the cliff above the blue sea. They wandered 
through the chambers where the treasures 
were stored, and stared at the huge tapestries 
and the cabinets of precious vestments. They 
saw the Holy House too, with its costly 
silver lamps and the blaze of amethysts, 
emeralds, rubies and pearls, of diamonds and 
gold, enshrining the mysterious figure behind 
the altar. To Jimmy Russell it was the 
most enchanting kind of symbolism. It was 
a never-ending gesture of adoration, the 
pouring forth of material treasure before the 
shrine of virginal virtue and beauty. He 
took his pictures, and astonished some peas- 
ant women by asking them to form a group 
in front of the trattoria, where he and Olga 
had feasted on rice and fish and a strong, 
topaz-colored wine. The women stood as he 
directed, their dark impassive faces not much 
lighter in color than the Virgin's, which was 
carved from cedar of Lebanon. Olga noted 
their’ blue, plaited kirtles and high blue 
bodices, their scarves striped in brown, 
green and _ scarlet, the strange designs 
about their waists, and the tight sleeves 
exaggerating the broad bosoms. She watched 
the man at his work, conscious of a feeling 
that to him she owed a sort of spiritual 
regeneration at a time when solitude and 
the cherishing of somber memories had leit 
her desperate and forlorn. 


brother-in-law 


T was well on in the afternoon when the 

chauffeur appeared from his retreat—much 
to their astonishment, with two policemen 
riding beside him in the car. Probably rela- 
tives, thought Jimmy Russell, as they came 
to a halt. He was surprised further when 
one of these men produced a paper. He 
took it, and Olga watched the expression on 


his face change to an anxious gravity. 
“What is it?” she said. After a pause he 
told her. 


“Matter enough,” he muttered. “As far 
as I can make out, Leicester was stopped 
on his way to Perugia and brought back. 
He has telephoned to the police here to in- 
form us. Baron Ivernik was stabbed during 
the night not far from the hotel, but was 
only found this morning in a doorway, and 
is dying in the hospital. They accuse Luke 
Leicester of this. He was out last night, and 
they found a sword-cane in his possession— 
and that looks bad for him. He wants us 
to come back at once. Needs your help, 
I guess.” 
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The man who smokes a pipe has a 
special charm for me”. .. Maas Murroy 
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Olga sprang into the car. 

“To the prefettura!” she cried. 
Lose not a moment. Please!” 

They turned and ran down the village 
street to a dirty white building bearing the 
royal arms. Olga hurried into the office. 
When Jimmy followed, she was talking rap- 
idly in Italian to the officer on duty, waving 
the telephone message. 

“Telephone at once!” she was saying. “I 
am Olga Mores, of the Cinema Carducci 
Tell them to find Giulia Alessandro, who 
lives in the Via San Carlo, Number Eleven. 
Also her friend Reina Barbati, of Macconara 
Alta. But get Giulia Alessandro.” 

“But why?” growled the officer, his pencil 


“Come! 


in the air. He was a heavy Pescarese 
“Perché, signorina?” 
“Because she saw Signor Leicester last 


night accompany me to my rooms upstairs. 
This American is my oldest friend. He be- 
friended my mother. And because Reina 
Barbati, who arrived last night, this morning 
screamed and tried to run away when she 
heard an automobile horn, thinking they had 
come for her. I wondered, but forgot. Now 
quickly!’ And we will return to Ancona 
fast, fast!” She snapped her fingers, drew 
on her gloves and dust-coat, and took 
Jimmy’s arm. “Come!” she said. “Offer 
him extra to get home quick.” 


NCE or twice, as they rode up and 
down the dusty hills between Loreto 

and Ancona, Jimmy Russell found himself 
forgotten, and he saw Olga’s lips moving 
There was an expression of preoccupied 
alarm in her eyes when she looked at him 
from time to time, as though she were more 
aware of the danger to Luke than he himself 
could be. And it seemed to him she was 
astonished as well, at a novel and shattering 
emotion—the astonishment of a self-centered 
human being suddenly thrust from that cen- 
ter, and forced to acknowledge the call of 
an unsuspected passion. Jimmy felt inade- 
quate until she suddenly turned and put her 
hand on his arm. 

“You must help. You can help. You 
know he came out to see me last night?” 

“Yes, and I am prepared to swear I heard 
his voice when he came upstairs and called 
down over the balustrade.” 

“What time?” 

“About half after midnight.” 

“That must have been just as he came in 
from my place. That is important.” 

As they came into the city, Jimmy told 
the man to go straight to the prefettura. 


They found Luke Leicester sitting in a bare 
little office, talking and smoking with an 
official. His face, very worried with a long 
day of anxious doubt, lightened as he saw 
them come in. 

“Well, I just knew you'd come, you two,” 
he said, taking their hands and then putting 
his own on their shoulders. “A nice kettle 
of fish, eh? But it’s all right.” 

“How?” demanded Olga peremptorily 
“Have they found her? Have they got 
Giulia Alessandro ?” 

Luke nodded, and putting his hands in 
his pockets in his old nonchalant way, sat 
on the table sideways and included the lieu- 
tenant in the conversation. The young man, 
who knew a little English, was flattered 

“Ves, they got her, but she had sent the 
other girl away. Case of fright, I guess. 
Ivernik’s not dead, but he nearly did for 
me. They showed him my photograph in 
the hospital, and he nodded. Meant he 
knew me, but the police claimed he meant 
I stabbed him. But he’s conscious this eve- 
ning, and he says it was eleven o'clock, near 
the station, it happened.” 

“But you were with me in the Via Carlos, 
at that time,” said Olga, very pale. 

“Sure I was. I looked at my watch and 
told you the time.” 

“And I heard you come into the hotel,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Sure you did. I made noise enough 
My water-bottle was empty. It was that 
Turkish sword-cane nearly got me in dutch. 
These local sleuths couldn't believe that 
wasn't the weapon.” 

“Well?” said Olga. 

“Well, my girl, I guess you hit the bull’s- 
eye the first go when you told them to hunt 
for Reina Barbati. Our young friend, 
Ladislas Ivernik, made a mistake. He'll 
probably recover, though he don’t deserve 
to, but it'll be a long time before he tries his 
games again on a simple girl from the moun- 
tains. According to the Alessandro girl, she 
didn’t even screech. When he followed her 
and spoke to her, he’d had a drink or two, 
and she just took the knife from her stock- 
ing and let drive at him, and he fell into the 
doorway of a warehouse. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t bleed to death.” 

“And what will they do?” asked Olga. 

“Do? I don’t know. Ivernik wants them 
to do nothing, naturally. They'll thrash 
round trying to find the Barbati girl, but 
I doubt if they'll do much unless he prose- 
cutes. And she has a case, in a way.” 
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“You are all clear?” insisted Olga. 

“Ves, but I want to have the matter set- 
tled.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” retorted 
the girl. “He got into trouble. He can get 
out of it. There are plenty of good advo- 
cates here. You will go home.” 

“I will, on one condition,” said Luke, of- 
fering cigarettes all round. “And that is 
that you come with me. Think I'm going 
home to New York and leave you piano- 
pounding here? Not likely. I need some 
one to look after me now that I'm getting 
old.” 

“You certainly do,” she muttered. She 
turned to a mirror hanging on the wait to 
arrange her hair, and to conceal from those 
men a sudden and extraordinary emotion 
which had assailed her at Luke's words. 


| pe away from the Virgin of Loreto and 
the blue Adriatic, there is a cottage on 
Long Island Sound, where an elderly busi- 
ness man lives with his adopted daughter. 
Jimmy Russell, when he is in New York be- 
tween his long journeys to the ends of the 
earth, will break his trip down to New 
Hampshire and call for a day's golf with 
Luke Leicester. To Jimmy, Olga Mores will 
always be the Virgin of Loreto. He watches 
her at the table or in the garden, and he is 
full of a novel and delightful admiration for 
the fine thing she has made of her life. He 
admires the clear and delicate seriousness of 
her face, the supple slenderness of her body. 
He sees quite plainly, having some experience 
of life, that she has reached the summit of 
her existence, and the crown of her happi- 
ness. There is an atmosphere of extraordi- 
nary peace about the house. The garden, 
with its view of the Sound, is an abode of 
quiet. There is a small marble statue in a 
nook among the trees, and it gives a touch of 
perfection to the scene. This is Olga’s doing. 
And Jimmy, going away through the New 
England country, will wonder how often it 
must happen, that a woman will have no real 
taste for the world at all, no talent for the 
arts. She will not even comprehend the 
perilous ecstasies of love, as the world un- 
derstands it. She will be, perhaps unknown 
to herself, a saint. She will have the most 
valuable, the most indestructible quality in 
the world, the quality before which men 
will ever pour down the treasures for which 
they toil, and which they will remember 
with gratitude in their hearts—a genius for 
simple goodness. 





is a literary event. 





The publication of a novel by Julian Street 
And such events are 
widely spaced. Thus it is three years since 
“Rita Coventry,” his last novel, was issued. 
To be sure, a book of tales entitled “Mr. Bis- 
bee’s Princess”—which, by the way, first saw 
type in this magazine—was issued last spring; 
but a novel, in Mr. Street’s consciousness, is 
very different from a volume of stories. 
other novelist could be more painstaking than 
Julian Street; and never has he wrought with 
greater care than in his new novel, publica- 
tion of which will begin in the next, the 
February, issue of The Red Book Magazine. 

It is, of course, a story of America, and 


Julian Street's New Novel 


its sweep of time comprehends the life of 
Mr. Street himself in Chicago and the East 
from the time he was a lad on Chicago's 
“South Side” down to the present. 
the past thirty years America has passed 
through a period of transformation, and the 
nature of that transformation and its effect 
upon individual men and women constitute 
the theme of Mr. Street's novel. 

The illustrations made for the book by C. 
visualize the 
scenes with beautiful reality. 
editors of this magazine have never had more 
satisfaction in announcing the publication of 
a book of fiction in these pages. 


No 
D. Williams 


During 


characters and 
Altogether, the 
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.. . Secretary to Mr. J. J. 
Falvey, President of the 
Massachusetts Bondin 
and Insurance Company o 
Boston. 

“My Royal is so Easy 
Writing that, no matter how 
busy I am, I always end the 
day with a smile.” 


Mildred A. Fisher 





. . . Secretary to Albert E. 
Winger, President of the 
American Lithographic 
Company, New ck. 


... “The saving of ene 
effected by the smooth, light 
touch of my Easy Writing 
Royal Typewriter enables me 
to do more work and do it 
better.” : 
Margaret Standing 





... “I enjoy using the Easy Writing Royal 
Typewriter because it DOES run easier.” 


Mary Mbbeas 


Secretary to Gen. J. G. Harbord, formerly Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 
President The Radio Corporation of America, leader in international radio 
telegraph, marine radio, and in broadcast transmission and reception. 


Royal Typewriters 
In Business 


Where speed and accuracy are 
important factors in getting the 
day's work done, Royal Type- 
writers are preferred. Secre- 
taries appreciate its easy writing 
qualities. 

In offices where neatness of 
the written letter is a matter of 

ride, secretaries 
find Royal Type- 
writers do better 
work. 

Royal-typed 
letters are easy 
reading letters. 
Where a number 


Trade 






“Compare the Work” 


GYAI 


of different “‘forms*’ are re- 
quired for the conduct of busi- 
ness, secretaries enjoy the flexi- 
bility of the Royal Typewriter. 

It types anything from a pack- 
age label to a ledger page. 

Secretaries who have a mass 
of correspondence to get out 
every day are 
grateful for the 
easy action and 
light touch of 
the Royal Type- 
writer. 

It does run eas- 
ier. 








TYPEWRITERS 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 





..- Secretary to C. A. Whe- 
lan, President of the United 
Cigar Stores Company of 
America. 


... “For the required perfec- 
tion in my finished work, the 
smooth speed and clear im- 
—s. of my Easy Writing 

oyal Typewriter are indis- 


pensable 
Elsie A. Regula 





-» . Secretary to Charles 
D. Hastings, President of 
9 Motor Car Corpora- 
tion. 


° “Toward the end of the 
afternoon when speed and ac- 
curacy count so much in the 
day's success, I often congrat- 
ulate myself that I chose the 
light-running, easy - writing, 
never-failing ROYAL.” 


Rose Weinstein 
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that she held this knowledge guiltily, and as 
a thing not proper for a wife to entertain in 
advance of her husband, who was exclusively 
the thought-repository for the family. 

So the Madderns came to Chemulpo, and 
Chemulpo awaited in dumb ignorance the 
lash of the revivifier. .... 

Madde:> did not begin work on his oil- 
tanks for three weeks. He could not, be- 
cause the materials from the States had been 
held up in the trans-shipment at one of the 
ports of Japan. The reason for the delay 
Maddern never discovered, though he went 
raging across the straits to Kobe, and as he 
put it afterward, “built a fire under those 
Jap shipping agents.” Perhaps Maddern 
learned before the East was through with 
him that no one can build a fire uncer an 
Oriental unless he is heavily insured against 
accident. The delay in the arrival of his 
steel fretted the man from Davenport im- 
measurably. We, who had all been through 
the madness of breaking our fists on the 
wall of Eastern impassiveness, sympathized 
with Maddern and counseled patience. 

“Ye-ah, that’s what you all say out here 
—Wait—wait,’” he once snarled back when 
Bachmeister, at the Club, told him to take 
things as they came. “ ‘Go easy,’ you fellows 
say, and that’s the reason you haven't got 
anywhere yourselves.” 

Which remark did not advance Maddern’s 
stock with any of the Chemulpo family. 


IS materials came one day in the hold of 

the sooty old Hitachi Maru. The tramp 
anchored three miles out from the quay—a 
forty-foot tide over mud-flats permits no 
nearer approach for anything of deeper 
draught than a sampan—and Maddern ar- 
ranged to lighter his stuff in. One of the 
sampans, overloaded with precious sheet 
steel and girders, was rammed by another 
a mile off the quay and turned turtle. Two 
coolies were drowned. The Japanese port 
authorities, by some hocus-pocus, held Mad- 
dern responsible for their deaths—a thing 
unheard-of—and tied up further work until 
Maddern should make compensation. Maybe 
they too had had a fire built under them. 
A Japanese proverb has it, “If you trample 
fire under your foot, fire will consume your 
house.” We, who had followed week by 
week the misfortunes of T. Beverly’ Mad- 
dern, were not surprised. It is the order of 
things Korean that defiance of the Gods of 
the Things That Are invites swift retribution. 
The Madderns took quarters in a little 
stone house on the crest of the hill over- 
looking the graveyard of the Japanese killed 
in the China war. An unpleasant prospect— 
long rows of thick-set yellow stakes, each 
marked with its line of ideographs. We 
gave them a house-warming; unfortunately 
it occurred on the day the sampan-load of 
materials was lost. It was a sad affair. 
Maddern did not come in until after mid- 
night, favored us with a grunt and strode 
off to bed. Little Mrs. Maddern, wide- 
eyed, and tremulous as a bird in the hand, 
did her pitiful best to play her part of host- 
ess and carry off the evening lightly. The 
Sino-American Cigarette cubs tinkled their 
banjos manfully; Spence-Derr gave us his 
coster monologue of ’Arry and ’Arriet, and 
little Mrs. Iris, pretty as a doll in her 
flowered kimono, sang us a ballad. of the 
Castle of Nara. Yet laughter was forced, 
and our good-by’s came as the lightest 
moment of the evening. Elise Maddern, so 
we men heard afterward, contrived to de- 
tain Mrs. Stanley and had a good cry on 
her motherly shoulder. Homesickness, the 
fear of the land and—may one guess?— 
dread at the sight of her husband beating 
himself to wreckage against the stony face 
of custom—these were things to cry about. 


~ 


THE 


ANT’S 
(Continued from page 73) 


We of the family watched the tragedy 
like spectators in ¢ darkened theater, en- 
thralled but powerless to check or divert 
the march of disaster. Maddern simply 
would not bend to the law of the land. 
Either he would not see that his pitiful ego 
could not prevail over the customs of twenty 
dead centuries, or seeing, was too stubborn 
to yield. After he had recovered his steel 
from the bottom of the harbor by torturing 
labor, the Japanese obstructed his pushing 
of construction by a thousand spiteful subtle- 
ties. His Korean labor quit him in a body 
after he had knocked a coolie off the sea- 
wall in a fit of rage; his tool-house was 
fired and burned to the ground; a native 
cut his own throat one night on the door- 
step of the Madderns’ little house, the same 
being in accordance with a nasty conception 
of revenge the Koreans hold to. Maddern 
drew in on himself, like an adder puffed 
with rage, and waking and sleeping, he battled 
blindly, stubbornly. It was La Roche who 
told us at the Club how he had stumbled 
on Maddern down in front of the customs 
godown—Maddern standing with feet wide 
apart and fists shaking at the little black 
hills across the bay while he cursed Korea 
as the Flying Dutchman's skipper cursed 
God. 

And in the little stone house overlooking 
the graveyard, things were not as they 
should be. There Elise Maddern sat long 
days alone, awaiting the outcome of a fight 
she could not understand. And to her went 
as comforter Spence-Derr. He went for tea. 
He went after dinner. He was there until 
late at night. The fellow did all this as 
cooliy as if it were his right. And Elise 
Maddern, the woman with the child’s eyes, 
accepted his ministrations unreservedly un- 
til— 

One afternoon at the cocktail-and-tea 
hour, Maddern strode into the Club. It 
was his first visit there in nigh a month 
Spence-Derr was sitting by a window, read- 
ing a month-old copy of the Times. Mad- 
dern stepped swiftly over to him, whisked 
the paper from his hands and spoke loud 
enough for all the room to hear: 

“Spence-Derr, my wife tells me you kissed 
her last night!” 

The Englishman quickly rose, twisted the 
seal of his ring to the inside of his finger, 
and stood smiling. The rest of us gripped 
our chairs and waited. 


“Ts that true, Spence-Derr?” Maddern 
demanded in a forced voice. 
“The lady has said so.” Spence-Derr 


never ceased smiling. 

“Did she—object ?” 
rowed cunningly. 

“Well—er—yes, you might say so.” 
insult came slowly. It corroded. 

“I’m surprised she did,” Maddern said 
shortly, turned and left the Club. The 
Englishman picked up his paper and resumed 
his reading. It was a ghastly moment. I 
think all of us there felt chilled and stiffened 
as if we had witnessed a death. It was 
Bachmeister—jolly, chuckling Bachmeister— 
who found himself first. He waddled on 
his fat legs to where Spence-Derr sat buried 
behind his paper, struck the sheet from his 
hand. 

“Imbudent buppy!” he whispered shakily. 
“Stand oop vile I smash you bedween the 
eyes!” 

“I say, are you the defender of the Mad- 
dern honor?” Spence-Derr, still sitting, 
looked up into the German’s purple face with 
cold, level eyes. “For if you are, you know, 
you're not defending much.” 

The vitriol in the Englishman’s words car- 
ried to Bachmeister realization of his posi- 
tion. Was he—indeed, was any of us— 
qualified to jump to the rescue of a woman 


Maddern’s eyes nar- 


The 


WIFE 





left by her husband at another man’s feet ? 
Bachmeister snorted loudly and turned his 
back on Spence-Derr. 

“Spence-Derr!” It was Stanley, the Club's 
president. “Leave the Club instantly.” 

The fellow rose, tapped back a yawn with 
the tips of his fingers and walked to the 
coat-room. 

Of course, Elise Maddern got the story. 
A whisper cannot be hushed in a closet, and 
we of Chemulpo lived in a closet. 


HAT the ensuing days must have been 

to her, a woman can guess better than 
a man. I do not know how a woman takes 
it when her husband-idol crumbles to dust 
before her eyes; I suppose it depends largely 
upon the woman. T. Beverly Maddern had 
been on a pedestal so high that Elise Mad- 
dern had hardly dared raise her eyes above 
the level of his shoestrings; his fall must 
have been shattering. When a woman loses 
her faith so absolutely, she is very like a 
vine torn from its support; she must grope 
instinctively for another, for only by twin- 
ing and clinging to a stronger body does she 
live. 

Three nights after the affair at the Club, 
Spence-Derr was found by a Japanese police- 
man lying in the gutter outside a native 
house on the outskirts of town, with a 
dagger in his side and near dead. He was 
carried to his rooms over La Roche's store, 
and a Japanese surgeon worked all night to 
save his worthless life. He succeeded. We 
were not surprised at this attempt on the 
Englishman's life—wondered, in fact, that 
it had not occurred before. For all his ox- 
like unemotionalism, the Korean shares with 
nobler races certain fundamental prejudices. 

Maybe we were not so surprised as we 
should have been when Elise Maddern went 
down boldly, and by day, to Spence-Derr’s 
rooms to nurse him. Of course, by so doing 
she cut herself off from the rest of the 
women of our family—from all but little 
Mrs. Iris, La Roche’s Japanese wife, who 
seemed to understand better than the others 
—to be more tolerant; who shall say? 

I can conceive of the wrench to Elise 
Maddern’s soul when she did this. You see, 
she was in Korea—alone—and the land was 
getting her. I said she cut herself off from 
all but La Roche’s Japanese wife. Little 
Mrs. Iris appointed herself in her own quaint 
way nurse over Elise Maddern’s soul, even 
as the white woman was nurse to the broken 
body of Spence-Derr. When Mrs. Maddern 
would come down the hill to the city every 
morning, little Mrs. Iris would be pattering 
along on her clogs by the fairer woman’s 
side, and together they would climb the 
stairs to the wounded man’s lodgings. La 
Roche knew his wife’s task and found it 
good. Spence-Derr won back his health— 
worse luck! 

As for T. Beverly Maddern, he saw noth- 
ing, cared nothing, and bloodied his head 
day by day against the wall. Also he began 
to drink, which was next to inevitable. 


HE dénouement came suddenly and in 
darkness, as do all surprises in Korea. 
I happened to play a minor part in it. 

It had rained for three days, and Che- 
mulpo was a bog. The third night a wind 
that was little sister to a typhoon came roar- 
ing in from the China Sea and bit the ugly 
town until all the roof tiles chattered, and 
the cobbles threw up a surf. The night 
was black as Asia’s heart. I was working late 
and alone in my office, getting mail in shape 
for the steamer scheduled to sail for Shang- 
hai at dawn; the tender was leaving the 
quay at eleven o'clock, high tide. It was 
near ten when I heard a faint pounding on 
the street-door below. At first I attributed 
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This Gives Back the Days 
Women Used to Lose 


—This remarkable NEW way supplants 
the uncertainty of makeshift hygienic methods 
with a security that is absolute by providing 
3 unique features unknown before 









GAY frock to be worn!—a dinner, a 
dance, perhaps an hour’s motoring 
each way! 

Yesterday that would have been a prob- 
lem. Today, to the modern woman, it 
comes only as an incident. Unlike her 
predecessors, she no longer spends almost 
one-sixth of her time under a hygienic 
handicap. 

Modern science has discovered a safe 
hygiene for women. A way which eight in 
every ten women of the better walks of life 
have adopted. A way that, once you try, 
will make a great difference in your life. 


Three important advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton, covered with specially 
processed, soft finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture, five 
timesas absorbent as ordinary cotton pads. 

Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new, 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 


There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 
dry. Simply discard as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


You- can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 
It will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind and your 
health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

A fais test will convince you of its ad- 
vantages beyond all question. No other 
method will ever satisfy. 


Kotex comes in germ-proof packages of 
twelve, in two sizes: the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. At all better drug and de- 
partment stores, everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that it 
brings. Write today for “Personal Hygiene” 
booklet. Sample mailed free on request. 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 





Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
so1bs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper—sim- 
ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 





CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KO £6 X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 65c per dozen 


Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
Kotex-Super: 90c per dozen 


women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 
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How does your face 
feel at 10 A. M.? 


lf your skin feels drawn and tight, 
something has taken away its 
natural moisture. Evaporation will do 
it in these days of sharp winds and 
steam heat. 


Aqua Velva conserves the natural 
moisture of the skin. That is the secret 
of its effectiveness. A few drops after 
the shave keep your face all day in 
the same fine condition as Williams | 
Shaving Cream leaves it. | 

Aqua Velva is delightful to use. No grease; | 
no hot towels needed; nothing to wipe of. | 
Ic is a clear, amber liquid that doesn’t show | 
on the face. 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from cold and wind 

—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance } 





Send coupon or postcard for free 150-drop bottle. The 
large 5-oz. bottle at your dealer's is 50c (60c in Canada). 
By mail, postpaid on receipt of price if your dealer is out of it. 






for use 
Br Wi itiware after 
Shaving Cream shaving 





Address: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 101, 
Glastonbury, Conn. (If you live in Canada, address 
The J. B. Williams Co., St. Patrick St., Montreal) 
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| me 
| ghost. 


the noise to the wind and paid no heed; 
but the pounding continued, and I thought 
once I heard my name called. Down I 
went to the street door. A great puff of 
wind blew out the light in the hall bracket, 
but not before the leap of the flame showed 
Elise Maddern. She was a dripping 


“Please—may I come in—” 

She sighed—and crumpled at my feet. It 
was the work of several minutes to fumble 
for the lamp and put a match to the wick. 
When the light came, I lifted the woman 


|from the puddle of water she lay in and 


carried her upstairs to a couch. A packed 
traveling bag had lain beside her where she 
fell; that I took upstairs, too, and locked 
in a closet. I wanted nobody else to see 
that traveling bag. Then I got a neighbor- 
ing storekeeper’s wife, a Danish woman, to 
come in and tend Mrs. Maddern while I 
went out into the storm to find a ricksha. 
Around the corner and not twenty paces 
from my door, I saw two lanterns bobbing 
about something white that lay sprawled 
on a doorstep. I went down to see. 
Policemen were bending over the body 
of a young native girl. She had done her- 
self to death, very amateurishly, and her 
head rested against the door of Spence- 
Derr’s lodgings. It was obvious little Elise 
Maddern had seen that pitiful bundle of 
white there—Elise Maddern coming with a 
packed traveling bag to Spence-Derr’s lodg- 
ings on the night of the steamer’s sailing! 
Somehow, despite the storm, I got Mrs. 


GOOD-BY 
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Maddern to La Roche’s house, then went 
in a ricksha after the Japanese doctor. 
Maddern I found later in the bar of Chu 
Fat’s hotel; he was velvet drunk and doc- 
ile, and he came with me willingly enough 
on my mere announcement that his wife 
needed him. The man went sober like a shot 
the instant he entered La Roche’s house and 
heard his wife’s voice lifted in fever de- 
lirium. He found a seat in a room off the 
chamber,—which was forbidden him to enter, 
—and there he sat, head in hands, mute and 
listening, until dawn came, and with it quiet 
in the room of the sick woman. Once dur- 
ing the night Mrs. Iris drew me into the 
hall and whispered awesomely: 

“Wha-ad iss thiss ter-rible thing she has 
saw be-fore thad house of Spence-Derr-san? 
She spigs of id screamishly.” 

“Something to save her soul,’ I answered, 
and Mrs. Iris asked nothing more. 

That night, while ,the storm beat Che- 
mulpo to trembling, Spence-Derr went out 
to the Shanghai boat as he had planned— 
but alone, and before the police could ques- 
tion him about the girl on his doorstep. 

Ten days later Dr. Tonoku told Maddern 
he could see his wife. The man walked into 
the darkened chamber alone, and like a child 
going to his prayers. What passed behind 
that closed door even the jealous Gods of 
Things That Are will never know. When 
the husband came out, he was smiling—for 
the first time since he came to Korea. 

“Lil ol’ Davenport for us!” he said. 
“We're going home—the girl an’ me.” 


PAREE! 
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(Continued from page 67) 


was the unquestionable prerogative of an 
American citizen. 

“I have reservations 
Eight,” he thundered. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders and 
perspired. And shrugging his shoulders was 
no easy task, as there were seven bags and 
a hat-box slung over them. 

“IT tell you I have reservations in Com- 
partment Eight.” And he waved a slip of 
paper in the porter’s face. 

“Compartment Huit,” offered one of the 
daughters, who had been to a finishing school 
and had a kind heart. 

“Don’t pamper him,” said her father. 
“He knows very well what I’m saying—or 
he ought to.” 

“C’est complet,” replied the porter, and 
began unhitching the bags. 

At this use of a language unknown to him, 
the S. A. R. burst into flame. His fathers 


for Compartment 


| had fought at Bunker Hill, and here was a 


stupid French porter speaking French at 
him! Seizing at a passing conductor, he 
dragged him into the argument and de- 
manded the porter’s immediate execution. 
The conductor, who apparently was con- 
fronted with this situation every day, had 
in the course of time picked up enough 
English to be able to ask what carriage the 
reservations were for. As the Peters’ finally 
made their way through the mélée, they 
heard the gradual unfolding of the truth, 
which was that the whole party belonged 
four carriages ahead. 


N the Peters’ own carriage things were 

but little better. A large gentleman in a 
crash suit was already seated by the window, 
counting his remaining travelers’ checks. A 
mother and father, carrying between them 
five bursting bags and a seventeen-year-old 
son, had just entered and were trying to 
find room for their luggage in the racks. 
The Peters’ were looked upon with ill-favor 
by the entire assemblage. 

A compromise was effected before the train 
started, under the terms of which Mr. Peters 
was to hold his bags in his lap. It_ was 


from over the top of his baggage, then, that 


he was privileged to hear a résumé of the 
large gentleman's summer in Europe. 

“Yessir, that little old Statue of Liberty 
will look pretty good to me, I can tell you. 
Europe may be all right for the high-brows 
and Bolsheviki, but the little old U. S. A. 
is good enough for your Uncle Dudicy. 
Why, these frogs over here don’t even know 
how to build bathtubs. In the hotel where 
I was stopping—and paying seventy francs 
a day, too—that’s—let’s see—twenty goes 
into seventy three times and—well, about 
three dollars and a half a day in God's 
money—there wasn’t a decent bathtub in 
the house. I went down to the office and 
bawled the clerk out. ‘Do you call that 
thing up in my room a bathtub?’ I said. 
‘Sure,’ he said. ‘Well, J don’t,’ I said. ‘I 
call it a tin trunk.’ Well, he got pretty sore, 
at that, and started to jabber French at me 
‘Say, lovk here,’ I said, ‘don’t come pulling 
any of that talk with me, because that wont 
get you anywhere.’ ” 

Mr. Peters stirred uneasily behind his bags. 

“And the breakfasts they give you here! 
My God, just nothing but bum coffee and 
a horseshoe roll. Now, when I’m at home, 
I like a good breakfast—grapefruit, cereal, 
bacon and eggs, buttered toast—I like the 
butter put on the toast out in the kitchen 
so it soaks in good—my wife says, ‘I don't 
know what Fred would do if he didn’t have 
his toast buttered in the kitchen so it 
soaks in’—and two cupsacoffee. Well, so 
when they brought up my breakfast to me 
in this dump, I went right down to the of- 
fice and says to the clerk: ‘Do you call that 
breakfast they just brought up to my room?’ 
‘Sure,’ he says. ‘Well, J don’t,’ I says. ‘I 
call it a sample, and a damned poor sample, 
at that.’ Well, he got pretty sore and 
jabbering French at me; so I said: ‘None 
of that, now—talk English or talk nothing.’” 

Mr. Peters shifted his bags to the floor. 

“I’m going out in the corridor for a 
smoke,” he said to Mrs. Peters. 

And from then until the train pulled into 
Cherbourg, he was in earnest and business- 
like conversation with the representative of 
the steamship-line. 
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HE CHANNEL was tossing in an angry | 
storm when they stepped across to the 
pier at which the tender lay. On all sides 
were homeward-bound Americans, snarling 
at porters, complaining of the weather, los- 
ing baggage, screaming to children, and in 
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Give your child 


general calling down on their heads the wrath | T mM hn 
of any god at all who could be easily of- 
h 


fended. In the evident absence of any suc 
power, Mr. Peters elected himself acting- 
deity. 

He toox Mrs. Peters aside to a corner of 
the shed where the rain and wind did not | 
beat with such fury. 

“We're going to wait and take the next 
tender,” he said. 

The rest piled on the little boat, and in 
the crowd Mr. Peters smiled grimly to see 
the large lady of the chili sauce. Fate was 
indeed good to him. With a banging of 
gangplanks the tenderful of tourists moved 
away from the pier. Out beyond lay the 
Boulognia, which was to take them back to 
America. 

“When does the next tender go?” asked 
Mrs. Peters nervously. 

“Almost immediately,” said her husband; 
but his mind was not on her question. It 
was on Le Beau Centime, the tender, which 
was now pushing its swerving way through 
the comparatively quiet waters of the harbor 
toward the open ocean. It wabbled away 
from the liner which was supposed to be its 
destination and made for thé heavy seas 
outside. Something was wrong. It was 
headed out into the Channel in the direc- 
tion of the Atlantic. 

“Where are they going?” asked Mrs. 
Peters, hiding her eyes. 

“Tt looks as if they were going to sea,” 
replied her husband. 

“But the boat wabbles so,” said Mrs. 
Peters. “Who's running it?” 

“Nobody,” her husband informed her. 

“But they will all be lost!” she cried. 

“Did you bring those sandwiches?” asked 
Mr. Peters. “This salt air gives me an ap- 
petite.” 


THE SILVER FENNEC 
(Continued from page 70) 


—only to find it empty. Straight on they 
dug, while the sentries at the other end 
burrowed toward them until they met 
—and yet no sign of the fennecs. Up and 
down the dismantled tunnel they raced, dig- 
ging here and there and trying in vain to 
scent the little family’s new hiding-place. 
Once or twice they came dangerously near 
it, but the loose earth of their own digging 
had been heaped over the little miche where 
the mother and her cubs cowered. 

Not until they had patrolled the opened 
passage from end to end, over and over 
again, did the fierce pack finally give up the 
search and disappear across the plain in 
their endless hunt for more food on which 
to glut their ever-ravenous hunger. Then, 
when the chorus of fierce voices, sounding 
fainter and fainter, at last died away in the 
distance, the father fennec came forth from 
where he had lain hidden and followed the 
track of the hunting-dogs through the soft 
earth of what had once been his home. As 
he moved along the dismantled burrow, he 
gave at intervals a little whimpering note 
that could hardly be heard more than a few 
feet. Low as it was, it was loud enough, 
for suddenly as he passed the bend just 
beyond where the living-room had been, 
there was a tiny earthquake, and out from 
the shelving side of the rough tunnel were 
thrust five slim black muzzles. The next 
moment the fennec family slipped like silver 
shadows across the plain—nor stopped until 
they were in the very center of a mimosa 
thicket protected by a bristling abatis of 
great thorns like white daggers—safe to- 
gether once more, the task before them the 





creation of another home. 


to 60,000 nurses 


> (Breakfast for a child of three] 






Orange, Wheatena, toast arid butter, milk, 
Recommended in “Elements of Nutrition and 
Cookery” of the Standard Curriculum— 
American Journal of Nur sing July 192. 


OOD requirements of the human body—sick and well, 
young and old—have been studied for years by doctors and 
dietitians. 

One of the most thorough and authoritative of these investi 
gations was recently completed by a committee in charge of re- 
vision of the Standard Curriculum for the National League of 
Nursing Education. It has been adopted, and is being taught, 
by all the recognized nurses’ training schools—about 2000 of 
them—having a total enrollment of 60,000 students! 

In its report on “Elements of Nutrition and Cookery,” the 
sub-committee on Dietetics, composed of Carrie Hall, Katharine 
Kimmick, Louise Metcalf, Shirley Titus (chairman) with the 
collaboration of Mary de Garmo Bryan, Ruth Parrish and Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler of the American Dietetic Association, unquali- 
fiedly and definitely recommends Wheatena as a vital part of a 
child's diet. 

Wheatena is a natural, unrobbed, whole wheat cereal—rich 
in all the food elements required for complete nourishment. 
Carbohydrates for energy, protein for growth, mineral salts for 
building bone and tissue, just enough bran for safe regulation. 

Selected plump kernels of choicest winter wheat, including 
the valuable golden heart, are roasted and toasted by the ex- 
clusive Wheatena method, into a perfectly delicious cereal. Ap- 
pealing to every member of the family. And, so easily digested 
that, doctors recommend it be given to children as young as 
seven months. 

Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. On your table in 
three minutes, at less than two cents a pound. 


Wheatena 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J.— 
Please send me Free sample package of Wheatena and recipe booklet. 
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A pipe-smoker 
over in Paris 
grows desperate 





Our sister republic excels in many fields 
of production, but Americans in France 
seem to retain their preference for 
their native smoking tobaccos. 


That seems to be the case with Mr. 
Parkhurst. He just happens to be in 
one of the few sections of the globe 
where Edgeworth isn’t. In France, 
tobacco selling is controlled by govern- 
ment monopoly. 


With the exception of a few countries, 
of which France is one, Edgeworth is 
sold all over the world. And so the 
chances of getting it wherever you go 
are about ten to one. 


Paris, France 


Larus & Brother Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen : 

My last pipeful of Edgeworth went the 
way of alt good tobacco some two weeks 
ago and since then I have vainly spent 
most of my spare time searching Paris 
for a further supply. 

f Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, and I can as- 
sure you I will “‘publish the glad tidings,” 
as the little blue can has occasioned many 
a covetous glance, and more than once 
some envious American has said to me, 
“For the love of Heaven, where did you 
get that Edgeworth? It’s worth its weight 
in gold over here. I haven't had any since 
the supply I brought over ran out, 

have been told that I cannot buy 
pire tobacco from the States without 
laving a special permit from the French 
government, so before I’m through I may 
have to pay 200 or 300 per cent duty and 
perhaps face prison, but it’s wank the 
risk to get Edge 
worth—and after 
all the only way to 
find out about this 
is to try. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. C. R. Parkhurst. 












Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 


pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. Write 
your name and 
address to Larus 
8M South 21st 





& Brother Company, 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-sfze packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and also 
in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 








BUT OH, THE 


(Continued from page 


usual honesty, “I don't see why I should 
resent her so. Tilly’s just as bad, but Tilly’s 
such a fool I can’t do anything but grin at 
her. She wouldn’t dare patronize me. When 
she catches my eye, she’s afraid of me. But 
Madame Albine—calling me a good little 
wife! I wish I'd hit her. I wonder what 
some of these women who slobber over Ed- 
gar so disgustingly would do if his wife 
should suddenly and calmly slap them hard, 
as they deserve. Oh, well, it would upset 
Edgar and put him back with his book, 
and that would never do. But some day— 
after he’s finished a book—maybe—” She 
allowed herself to toy with a golden vision 
of herself using the strength of her right 
arm on Madame Albine’s cheek. She flexed 
her muscles. “I'll bet it would knock her 
down,” she thought pleasantly. 


HE began to rummage out her tennis 

clothes, white wool stockings, white shoes, 
knickers and straight slip of white linen, a 
blue handkerchief for a sweat-band, because 
it would make her eyes look bluer. Marjory 
dressed for her own pleasure, and she en- 
joyed the blue of her eyes enormously, and 
loved her curly lashes. She thought of 
Bark’s compliment, and consulted her mirror 
critically. She was twenty-seven—was it 
true that she still looked like seventeen? 
After consideration she decided that, when 
she widened her eyes a trifle, ingenuously, 
it was true, gratifyingly true. 

“But after all, it doesn’t matter,” she con- 
cluded wisely. “It’s just a fact and not— 
not an emotional uprising, or a significant 
symbol. Hope my game hasn't gone off. I 
used to have to extend myself to beat Bark.” 

Before she left, she saw to it that Edgar’s 
cup of tea would be ready for him at five, 
served in a pure white china cup on a red 
lacquer tray. The color of the tray made 
her pause, reminding her again of Madame 
Albine’s dress. But there was nothing to 
do about it. Edgar was accustomed to that 
tray, and if she changed it, he would. be 
aggrieved. 

But when she returned from tennis, after 
beating Bark three straight sets, and there- 
by winning three dollars from him, she 
realized, when she found Edgar absent, that 
the scarlet tray had been a reminder of 
Madame Albine-to him as well as to her. 

“Mr. Hazimonde talked over the telephone 
awhile,” reported the musical waitress. 
“Then he ordered the big car and went off, 
ma’am.’ 

He came in just before dinner, looking 
uncommonly jolly. “It just occurred to 
me,” he told Marjory, “that the Upshaws’ 
house was to let, and as Madame Albine 
was so anxious to get one, I felt it was 
the neighborly thing to take her over there. 
She loves it, and the Upshaws were awfully 
grateful. She’s going to move in at once— 
they're leaving their servants. I inferred 
that she'll be glad to leave the Warings— 
but 


visiting anyone’s a difficult business, 
Tom and Tilly—ouch!” 
Marjory opened her mouth. She was 


“Tom’s all right, but Tilly’s 
super-deadly.” Instead she put a bit of 
bread in her mouth, and was silent, calcu- 
lating. The Upshaws’ house was away over 
on Featherbed Lane, a good thirty or forty 
minutes of Edgar’s cautious driving. That 


going to say: 





“GHOSTS” 


That is the title of another story of the 
Rocky Mountains by a writer who is 
revealing the backbone of the country 
to thousands of readers. Its author is 


COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 














DIFFERENCE! 
57) 
meant more than an hour wasted going and 
coming, as well as such time as he'd hang 
around there. He'd be going every day at 
first, too. Excursions were always daily, at 
first. And the book at a most critical stage! 
She and Edgar had been married for eight 
years. It had been wonderful beyond all 
imaginable wonders to Marjory to be 
courted by a man who was even then—let 
the critics cavil as they would—a world 
figure in literature. The fame of his ob- 
scure, impassioned, colorful books wrapped 
him in an iridescent aura. To find that 
aura hovering about her own commonplace 
life, to be asked, to be implored, to become 
one with the nucleus of that aura was not 
to be resisted. Edgar made love extremely 
well in. his books, and even better out of 
them. For a year, a whole year, Marjory 
Hazimonde had lived as a veritable princess 
of romance. Very few women, she fre- 
quently reminded herself, ever had so much. 
But the princess gradually receded, and 
the expert housekeeper, the secretary, the 
buffer between Edgar and his publishers, the 
woman of affairs who kept accounts and 
managed royalty checks, and haggled keenly 
over prices to be paid for movie rights— 
all these persons whose’ existence Marjory 
had never so much as suspected in herself, 
were created from Edgar’s need of them; 
and Edgar did not need a princess after 
that first year. 


HERE had been compensations. She 

never tired of meeting the visiting au- 
thors attracted by Edgar’s fame. She had de- 
veloped a technique in handling them. When 
the English ones said how terrible were 
American voices, Marjory exclaimed in sym- 
pathy: “I know how they must affect you. 
British teeth make me feel exactly the same 
way.” When the French ones were inclined 
to insinuate that their gallantry had met 
with great success among American women, 
Marjory gave amiable answer: “Ah, we're so 
tactful.” After that she was free to feed 
them and observe them, for they devoted 
themselves to Edgar and left her alone. 

She was free, also, to feed and observe 
Edgar. At first she had rebelled horribly— 
to herself—at the excursions. Pride kept 
her silent to Edgar and the world, a stiff- 
necked hardy pride which no one would 
have suspected, to see her. Later she had 
cared less. Her chief anxiety about them 
now was that they kept him back in his 
work, made him waste time that should 
have been spent in that hushed study, speak- 
ing into the thingummyjig. She accepted 
the fact that a man of finest stuff, a real 
man, would not require these endless philan- 
derings. Edgar was not the finest stuff, not 
a real man. He was half irresponsible 
child—a somewhat common child in tastes 
and desires—and half creative artist. 

She considered him now across the table, 
and considered Madame Albine. It was 
no use to remind Edgar about meeting the 
publisher’s date. He would wave away 
publishers and their limitations magnificent- 
ly. Time was made for slaves and all that 
sort of thing. There were, however, other 
ways. 

“I’m so concerned to see what you're go- 
ing to do with Nina,” she said. “She’s such 
an absolutely new creature. She’s going to 
start a bitter controversy. Her subtleties 
make her, but it’s for them she'll be damned 
by women readers.” 

“I am so bored with women readers, and 
their application of an individual character 
as a poultice of generalities on their sex,” 
burst forth Edgar instantly. “Yes, they'll 
yawp about Nima—you're right, Marjory. 
They'll read papers about her in their silly 
little clubs, and they’ll write to the literary 
reviews, and they'll takk! And none of 
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them will comprehend her. They'll say 
she’s wicked because she’s free. The eman- 
cipation of women will never come from 
women. It always comes from men, my 
dear. Well, it'll all help sales.” 

Marjory listened agreeably while 
emancipated women through men. She kept 
him going all through dinner, and by that 
time he was ready to forgo his customary 
smoke, and rush back to the study for an 
hour of evening work. She smiled con- 
tentedly. This would make up for the 
time he had lost this afternoon taking the 
Russian female to the Upshaws. She set- 
tled down in the living-room with “Pride 
and Prejudice,” and reread with innocent 
pleasure the conversation of the astute 
Elizabeth and Lady de Bourgh. 


O far, so good. But the next week was 

harder. Edgar, it seemed, had offered 
to help Madame Albine settle herself, and 
such of her belongings as she was bringing 
with her, in the Upshaws’ house. It became 
a matter of extreme concern with him 
whether the two circular Russian coats of 
old brocade should hang in the upper or 
lower hallway. 
and bowls, the painted coffee-table, the 
strange dim little Russian pictures, the an- 
cestral samovar and the tea-glasses in their 
worn filigree holders, all required endless re- 


arrangement to make the most of their at- | 


mosphere. Madame Albine would not 
venture to change the position of any one 


| 
| 


Edgar 


And the little enamel boxes | 


of these things without Edgar’s knowledge | 


and consent, his advice, his presence. 


Tilly Waring was downright spiteful 
about it. Meeting Marjory at the country 
club, she smiled with feline significance: 


“I didn’t know Edgar was going in for in- 
terior decoration,” she said. 

“He’s always fancied it,” said Mariory, 
pleased to see that Tilly was nettled. “You 
know he’s always dabbling in water-colors, 
and what trouble he takes with the proper- 
ties in his books, working them out as care- 
fully as though they were real.” She smiled 
and went on. She was playing tennis again 
with Barkley Winston. 

Bark breathed sympathy, silent and re- 
strained, but unmistakable, to an extent that 
Marjory found funny. He longed to say 
what he thought about Edgar—that was 
evident; but the placid commonplaceness of 
Edgar’s wife checked him. How tell a 
woman who is beating you at tennis regu- 
larly, at one dollar per set, and does it like 
a sport, and looks perfectly wonderful while 
she’s doing it, who laughs and talks as if 
she hadn’t a care in the world, that you 
think her husband is behaving abominably 
to her and ought to be beaten! No, no, 
it can’t be done. Besides, Tilly kept buzzing 
around that Marjory was used to it, Mar- 
jory didn’t care. Maybe she didn’t. But 
he cared a great deal for her. Edgar and 
his fancy ties and his silk coats! Bark 
wanted to roll him—and them—in the mud, 
and punch his nose and make him yell for 
mercy. He could have done it, too, even 
though he couldn’t beat Marjory at tennis. 
His trouble in this last was that he some- 
how could not keep his-eye on the ball! 


LONG about the end of the second week 

of the Madame Albine excursion, Marjory 
began to be seriously troubled about the 
book. It wasn’t getting on. It was, as a 
matter of fact, at a complete standstill, and 


all her leads about Nina and Nina’s subtle- | 
ties didn’t stimulate Edgar to a lick of work. | 


Edgar was taking the big car in the morn- 
ing and driving over to the ex-Upshaw 
residence and staying there for luncheon, 
and maybe for tea, and maybe even for 
dinner and coming home late in the evening, 
looking enormously pleased with himself. 
“My gracious,” thought Marjory wearily, 
“IT don’t see how she stands him! I'd die 
if he was underfoot all day without any 
work to do. And how he endures her and 
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“off-color” teeth 


when that dingy film is removed 


Accept this remarkable dental test. You'll 
gain the dazzling white teeth and coral-like 
gums that make smiles attractive and inviting 


ODERN dental science has 
made important, recent dis- 
coveries in lightening cloudy teeth. 


In a few days you can work great 
changes in the color of your teeth: 
can give them dazzling whiteness, and 
your gums the healthy coral tint you 
envy. 

If you seek new beauty and new 
charm, test this new way. Do as mil- 
lions are doing on dental advice. Mul- 
tiply the value of your smile. Mail 
the coupon. A 10-day test will be 
sent you. 

Beneath the film are 
gleaming, glorious teeth 
Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat 
that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth 

—and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that 
cloudy “off-color” look. 

Germs by the millions 
breed in it and lay your 
teeth open to decay. And 
they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea 
and gum disorders. 
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1 
iFRE 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Dept. 162, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. Endorsed by World’s Dental 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Authoritics 


film, Old-time methods fail in suc- 
cessfully combating it. That’s why, 
regardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain unattractive. 


New methods remove it, 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice cailed 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their ac- 
tion is to curdle the film and remove 
it, then to firm the gums. 

Ordinary methods fail in these re- 
sults. Thus the world has turned, 
largely on dental advice, to this new 
method. 

What you see when that film is re- 
moved—the whiteness of your teeth— 
will amaze you. 

You are simply hiding the natural 
beauty of your teeth. 

—« @ 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
ten-day tube will be sent you free. 


! 
Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


Pepsaodent 














Tooth troubles and Bie 
gum troubles now are 
largely traced to that 
Address 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: | 
191 George Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Only one tube to a family. 1950 
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J ohn Burroughs Said: 


HE longer I live the more my mind dwells upon the 
beauty and the wonder of the world. I have climbed 
its mountains, roamed its forests, sailed its waters, 
crossed its deserts * * * * and always have beauty 
and joy waited upon my goings and comings.” 

Many of us who possess the vital temperament, the 
urge to see and feel the glory of the world by traveling, feel as 
John Burroughs felt, that beauty and joy always await us out on 
the Trail. 

The habit of roaming round the world should begin early in 
life. The joys of travel increase with age and continue as long 
as we possess eyes to behold, a heart to feel and a mind to con- 
template that mysterious drama called Life. 

The sun and sand and sea are warm now in Florida. The 
Caribbean is as blue as sapphire skies and as romantic as when it 
was the Spanish Main of our forefathers. Jamaica, garden of the 
grapefruit, sits like a gleaming jewel on the breast of the Greater 
Antilles. Brazil, where oceans of coffee are grown for American 
breakfasts, is all smiles and grateful warmth in January. Califor- 
nia, land of pink babies and pink almond blossoms, golden or- 
anges, blonde pears, fair women and tanned men in the open, 
extends its hospitality to all who seek the joy of living where 
flowers paint the rainbow on the hills. 

The sugar plantations of Hawaii; Samoa, the scene of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s last brave stand as an invalid; black Fiji Island- 
ers, greatest swimmers in the world; that wonderfully progressive 
country, Australia; the savages of New Guinea, Borneo, Celebe 
and Sumatra; then northwest to Siam, China, Burma, India, 
Japan—all these are a wonderland to the enlightened traveler. 
There is still room to walk and wiggle in those far-off and en- 
chanting countries, with their peculiar manner of living, their 
odd native customs, richly laden bazaars, gorgeous fabrics, their 
ardent worship of fetish and strange gods. There are color and 
incense; there are camels, donkeys, soldiers, beggars, priests, 
magnificent temples. And always the Sun and his cool, pious, 
nun-like sister, the purple Shadow of the Orient. 

Nothing reveals the color and spirit of life so much as travel. 
Our gray days are our dull days at home. Human nature ex- 
pands with each romantic experience, with every wholesome 
thrill. The beauty of land, sea and sky is always shifting, just as 
Life is moving toward its greater destiny. 

Stay on the Trail; keep on going on; don’t plant yourself like 
a tree ina rut. Be the happy, joyous rover, troubadour of the 
highways and the byways of a vital, eager, curious, vibrant life. 
Then in later years you will know the glowing difference between 
having lived or having merely existed! 
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her fluty rrrr’s! Golly—that book will never 
be done!” 

Whereupon, preparing for the worst, she 
wrote two letters. One was to Mr. Stanley, 
the older and more sympathetic of the firm 
of Stanley and Badman, Edgar’s publishers: 


“Dear Mr. Stanley: 

“It just worries me to death to tell you 
I'm afraid you'd best not plan seriously on 
early spring publication for ‘Nina Kolmar.’ 
Edgar’s in serious difficulties with it, and I 
can’t tell just what is going to happen. He 
was talking darkly last night about destroy- 
ing the whole first part and doing it over 
less subjectively, and though I think this 
would be a serious mistake, I didn’t urge 
him either way, for in the end he will do 
as he wishes. He’s unhappy about it—you 
know how punctilious he is about keeping 
his agreed-on dates; but he feels that Nina 
must be absolutely right, especially when 
the whole idea of the book is so revolution- 
ary. So, since everything is uncertain, why 
not soft-pedal on the preliminary publicity, 
though if things do straighten out, it might 
be as well to have the campaign all pre- 
pared? I am still hoping—though without 
much real hope. If you would write Edgar 
one of your dear kind letters, pointing out 
to him how you're counting on the book, 
and how the public is counting on it, it 
might, it might, help him to steady himself 
on it, and see his way more clearly. I'll 
keep in touch with you as to how things 
go. Needless to say, Edgar doesn’t know 
I'm writing you this, but you will keep my 
confidence. 

“Sincerely your friend, 
“Maryory Hazrmonpe.” 


“There's the real brains in that establish- 
ment,” was Mr. Stanley’s comment on read- 
ing this. “If the women in Hazimonde’s 
books were on a par with his wife, he’d 
sell to the five million mark. She's there, 
that little girl. Wont I write to that loafer 
Edgar, though! Wont I!” 

The other letter that Marjory sent was 
shorter: 


“My dear Mr. Gilbert: 

“IT know you are doing everything you 
can, but it is really necessary that we sell 
the movie rights of something, very shortly. 
I don’t care if we don’t get the top price 
you understand that. The trouble is that 
Edgar is putting so much work on the new 
book that it seems unlikely he can finish 
it in time for spring publication, and he 
will not ask for advance royalties—it’s one 
of the things he prides himself on never 
doing. So I am counting on you, as always, 
and I know you will not fail me. 

“Sincerely your friend, 
“Marjory HazrmMonpe.” 





“That bit about not standing out for top 
price will do the trick,” she meditated. “And 
isn’t it lucky that publishers and agents 
stick on the job and don’t make excursions!” 


HEN she brought her letters down to 

the post bag, she was surprised to 
find one already in it. She took it out and 
saw Edgar’s writing, almost unused save for 
autographs. The letter was addressed to his 
Paris haberdasher. She could guess why. He 
was ordering, unknown to her, more ties. 
Now this—this was serious. Evidently 
Madame Albine was a real enchantress. 
Marjory sighed and shook her head as she 
dropped the letter back in the bag. It 
looked bad for Nina. 

It made things horrid for Marjory. She 
couldn’t go out much or have people at 
the house, because at any moment, of any 
day, Edgar might return and want to go to 


work again. For the same reason, she} 
couldn’t relax the vigil of silence she ordi- | 
narily kept, either. She had to plan meals | 


that might be eaten, or might not be. It 
was all vexing beyond all adjectives. She 
was vexed at losing so much good tennis 
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New i NUENEE of a 
A Cunard Trip to Europe! 


A New ‘Transatlantic Service 


_DIRECT to the CONTINENT ~DIRECT to LONDON 


FROM NEW YORK #o CHANNEL PORTS 
Plymouth, Cherbourg & London 


his new service—sailing regularly every other week till May first and every 

Saturday thereafter—opens to everyone the most attractive o portunities 
for trips to Europe at fares which need fear no comparison. The steamers 
selected are the fast and popular oil-burners Carmania, Caronia, Cameronia, 
Lancastria, Antonia, Alaunia and Ascania with their special feature of having 
only one class for cabin passengers. These ships in accommodations, equip- 
ment and service afford the maximum of comfort 


at a low Rate 
It is Cunard -Yet Costs No More! 


Throughout its history the Cunard Company has been foremost in meeting 
the ever varying requirements of the many types of transatlantic travelers, 
This new service, true to that tradition, will uphold the standard of excellence 
for which Cunard is known the world over 


Unvarying in their excellenae the World’s Fastest Ocean Service to 
Cherbourg and Southampton and our other services to Queenstown - 
Liverpool; Londonderry-Glasgow, etc.—-will continue to offer to the 
traveling public the utmost in de Luxe ocean travel. 


ba ° One Way - - . . $145 up 
FARES—Cabin Round Trip = - - - $290. 
Vacation Tome (One Way -  - $ 85 up 

Specials cis; Round Trip - $155 wp 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 





‘The Famous 
CUNARD HIGHWAY 
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Orient 
Round the World 


Magnificent, oil-burning President Lin- 
ers sail from San Francisco every Satur- 
day for Honolulu, Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama and Los Angeles, 

From Boston and New York they sail 
on fortnightly schedules for the Orient 
and Round the World via Havana, Pan- 
ama and California. 

Palatial, luxurious liners, they provide 
a famous cuisine and a personal service. 
Information from any ticket or tourist 
agent or 


DOLLAR 





STEAMSHIP LINE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
626 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

Robert Dollar Building, 

San Francisco, California 


SPANISH 


Learn at home on your phonograph. New 
Conversational Method. Endorsed by Spanish 
Embassy. You learn Spanish as if you were 
living in Spain. Textbooks and records used 
in schools and colleges. 

Write for free descriptive booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3421-D, Scranton, Penna. 




















| 
| Selecting the School 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools of 
professional and special 
training. 


We will gladly help you make 
a selection, if you do not find 
a school in pages eight to 
sixteen which seems to meet 
your needs. 


Write giving all necessary 
details, enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address:— 
The Director, Department of Education 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























| with old Bark—he’d be going off to Chile 
again soon, or Patagonia, or Lord knew 
where, and she’d not have seen him at all. 
It struck her that Bark might have called 
in now and then to see what had become 
of her, but if he was going to ooze sympa- 
thetic indignation, maybe it was just as 
well he didn’t. The whole situation made 
her irritable, reckless. 


FEW days later, as Edgar was stepping 

into the car preparatory to his daily 
jaunt, she joined him. “Do you mind if 
I go with you today, Edgar dear?” she 
asked. “It'll keep the neighbors from pity- 
ing me too much.” 

“Come along, by all means!” 
surprised but not abashed. 

As they drove along, he kept turning little 
questioning glances on her. 

“You haven't any ulterior motive behind 
this trip, have you?” he asked. 

“None whatever.” 

“You were just joking about the neigh- 
bors?” 

“Not at all. 
neighbors.” 

“But if they’re pitying you, what are 
they pitying you for?” 

“They're pitying me because you are, 
to their minds, running after another woman. 
There it is, exactly.” 

“Yes, but look here, Marjory, you know, 
I told you, this is my privilege, my free- 
dom. What does it matter what people say? 
You certainly are not vulgarly jealous.” 

“No—but perhaps I’m vulgarly curious.” 

Edgar seemed content to let the matter 
rest there. They finished their drive with 
no more conversation. Under Madame Al- 
bine’s effusive welcome, Marjory winced. 
Perhaps it was a mistake to come. She 
admirgd the Upshaw-Albine residence; she 
listened gravely to the trilled phrases, and 
presently observed beneath the trilling a 
watchful uneasiness. Madame Albine was 
asking why Edgar had brought his wife— 
and finding no adequate answer. They did 
not stay to luncheon and on the way home 
Marjory remarked dreamily: “And now 
you have the whole afternoon to devote 
to your book.” 

“exactly,” replied Edgar, but the accent 
was sour. He marched away to his desk 
reluctantly. Marjory found his air almost 
pathetic. 

“Poor dear, I suppose he does get bored,” 
she thought. “Sitting alone in there for 
hours and talking into a machine isn’t gay. 
I feel quite mean. But the book must get 
done. Otherwise he might play about with 
the Russ interminably. I wonder will he 
go back to her tomorrow ?” 

He went back to her tomorrow, and the 
next day and the next, and the book lan- 
guished again. “I can’t go and drag him 
home all the time,” thought Marjory. “I'll 
have to begin to economize. I can cut down 
on the servants and sell the little car. I'll 
not have the new furnace. And those ex- 
pensive Dutch bulbs—I’ll cancel that order.” 

She had made a number of tentative cal- 
culations on scraps of paper when the 
looked-for letter came from Mr. Gilbert. 

“The Luxor Company will take the movie 
rights of ‘Silver Slant’ for twelve thousand 
and begin work on it at once. It’s not 
what you ought to have for it, but it’s the 
best I can do. I’m having the contracts 
drawn, and will send them as soon as they’re 
signed here. There may be a hitch in that 
the Luxor people want Mr. Hazimonde to 
go to Hollywood in person and get them 
started. It’s the fad now to have a tame 
author or so on the lot, and they want to 
advertise it. If he'll go, it will mean an 
extra three thousand and all expenses. He 
wont have to stay more than a month or 
six weeks. Please let me know at once 


He was 


I seldom joke about the 


what is his pleasure about this.” 
Marjory rushed to the telephone and gave 





a wire to the telegraph company: 
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“Get the extra three thousand. Edgar will 
certainly go.” 

“And he will if I have to carry him,” 
she promised herself. “He wont want to, 
but he must. Three thousand will make up 
for more than the time he’s wasted this 
past month.” 

She waited up for Edgar and met him 
with the glad news. His sole comment 
was: “But I’m not going.” 

“It’s a lot of money to fling away. Be- 
sides, you'll chisel quantities of new material 
out of it.” 

Stubborn lines showed themselves around 
Edgar’s mouth: “I’m not going.” 

“Better think it over.” 

“I don’t need to think it over. I’m not 
going. There’s Nina to be finished. I'll 
never meet my date with the publishers if 
I go to Hollywood.” 

This was really too much. “Oh, Edgar,” 
cried Marjory, “you are funny. What dif- 
ference does it make to the book whether 
you don’t work on it here, or don’t work 
on it in Hollywood? You've not done a 
thousand words in four weeks. And after 
all the things nice Mr. Stanley wrote you!” 

There was one of those stark moments 
when anger becomes a palpable presence, 
when conflict fills the air, and dims and 
darkens it. At last, coldly: 

“I’m not going. That’s final.” 

“No, it isn’t. Not for a moment. You're 
going, and if—and if,’—she flung spears 
and daggers at him,—‘“and if you can’t be 
parted from your—your most recent Excur- 
sion—why, take her with you! I don't 


care. You're free. You're privileged.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Why not? I’ve heard you say it a 
number of times. I supposed you meant it. 
Don’t you?” 

“Well,” said Edgar thoughtfully, “well— 
maybe I do.” 


“All right, then. Take her along. She 
wears clothes that are years too young for 
her. She’s flabby and sallow. She rolls 
her rrr’s like a bad phonograph. She seems 
to me nothing but the most commonplace 
flatterer. But if she diverts and amuses you, 
what else matters? Take her along by all 
means, and let her see Hollywood. I don’t 
imagine there’s anything like it in Russia. 
My heavens, Edgar, haven’t you the courage 
of your convictions ?” 

“Yes, I have,” Edgar defended himself. 
“But the question is—has she?” 

Marjory laughed aloud. “You can ask 
her. If she hasn’t, you'll have something 
more to put in the book, provided it ever 
gets going again. All this stuff—your ex- 
cursions, your revolutionary single standard, 
your freedom, your precious privileges— 
they’re all grist to your mill. I don't be- 
lieve you have a real self. I don’t believe 
you ever know a real emotion. You’re all 
made up of the things you imagine. You 
experiment, you dabble—but do you live?” 

Anger had departed from Edgar in the 
pleasure of having himself talked about and 
dissected. “Really, Marjory—I don’t know. 
I really do not know. You've raised a very 
interesting point. Does the creative artist 
have a real self, or is he mingled so inex- 
tricably with the characters he creates and 
their attributes that he loses his own iden- 
tity? Id like to ask Hergesheimer and 
Cabeli what they think about it.” 

Marjory’s own anger had evaporated also. 
No one can be angry with a toy balloon. 
“You promise me you'll go to Hollywood, 
then ?” 

“Yes. Yes, I do promise.” 

She went up to bed, tired but exultant. 
She’d certainly had a showdown with old 
Edgar. He’d keep his promise, too. And 
at the moment she didn’t care about any- 
thing else. 


the ten days that intervened before 
his leaving, the subject of Madame Albine 
was left untouched. Marjory had a good 
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many things to do. Edgar must be elab- 
orately packed for. And there were tele- 
grams and long-distance calls to the Luxor 
office, and to Mr. Gilbert, and back again, 
no end of them. Tickets to be bought, a 
drawing-room reserved, Edgar’s itinerary to 
be carefully typed in words of one syllable 
and put on the first page of his loose-leaf 
memorandum book, where he could refer to 
it easily. Edgar was apt to get lost when 
traveling, unless he had something of the 
sort constantly at hand. 

She saw him off with relief. “Good-by, 
Edgar,” she said, holding up her cheek to 
be kissed. “Don’t forget your flask is in 
the small bag. So are your throat lozenges. 
If your ties come before you get back, I'll 
send them out to you.” 

As the train rolled out, she had to restrain 
a wish to sing and dance all along the plat- 
form. She leaped into the car and broke 
the speed-limit, and made shameless cajoling 
eyes at the traffic cor who rebuked her, so 
that he let her go without a summons. She 
ran into the house and banged things about 
noisily. Free! By Jupiter, if Edgar was 
free, it wasn’t a circumstance to her own 
freedom with him away. Hooray! 

Freedom! Privileges! She ran to the 
sacred study door, threw it wide and made 
irreverent gestures at the deserted thingum- 
myjig. She laughed loudly, and the three 
servants ran in to see what was the matter. 

“Tt’s nothing at all,” she told them. 
“Didn’t you ever guess that all this keeping 
still got on my nerves too?” 

They withdrew with understanding nods 
and pursings of lips. Mrs. Hazimonde, now 
—she was a real good sort. 


Mrs. Hazimonde, now, had forgotten 
them. She was at the telephone, calling 
Barkley Winston. “Hello—hello—Bark— 


How about coming over 


this is Marjory. 
Oh, 


for luncheon? And later some tennis? 
glorious!” 
She called up the Warings and asked them 


for luncheon too. She ran upstairs and 
threw her clothes about and sang while she 
was doing it, rattled doorknobs, rolled the 
shades up and down just to hear the swish. 
Free! Free! She’d show ’em who was free! 


O far as Marjory was concerned, the 

luncheon was a huge success. Tilly was 
not as chattery as usual, but Tom made up 
for it. He had been to the yacht races and 
described them to the minutest detail. Bark 
looked blue, but Marjory was so happy she 
didn’t pay attention to that. Nothing 
dimmed the sunshine of her liberty, not even 
when Tilly said, after Edgar’s absence had 
been touched on: “Madame Albine’s going 
away for a month or so too. Did you know 
it? She leaves the day after tomorrow.” 

“I didn’t know it, but I’m not surprised. 
She'd find it very dull here without Edgar.” 

Tilly stared. Against such armor her 
shafts were blunted. “You take her affair 
with Edgar very lightly,” she said at last. 

Bark made a little motion with his arm, 
as if he would protect Marjory. He was 
flushed with anger against Tilly. But his 
championship was not needed. 

“Oh, Tilly,” said Marjory, absolutely gig- 
gling,—she could not help it,—‘“I take all of 
Edgar’s affairs, all of them, with everybody, 
very lightly. I know how absurdly little 
they signify to him.” 

That got through to Tilly. 
to her soufflé. 

After the Warings had gone, Marjory and 
Bark started off for tennis. He was still 
glum. 

“What in the world are you grouchy 
about ?” she asked. “I can’t bear it. I want 
everyone to be just as hilarious as I am 
today.” 

Barkley pulled up a sigh from the deeps 
of his despondency. “I wish Edgar’d gone 
a month ago. I’ve hardly seen you, at all, 
and in a few days I've got to pike off to 
London.” 


She subsided 
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James Hopper at His Best 


He was born in France, was James Hopper, and passed 
Perhaps something of the Gallic 
gifts of clarity and power in fiction-writing were thus 
his by nativity. At any rate, since “Caybigan,” “9009” 
and “What Happened in the Night,” he has been known 
as one of the ablest fiction writers in America. 
his varied experiences as war correspondent in France 
and many other lands have given him an exceptionally 
rich storehouse of material upon which to draw. 


Mr. Hopper is not, however, one of those prolific 
writers whose stories are hurried each month from pen 
Each one is a labor of love and care. 
is with special pleasure that we announce for early pub- 
lication one of his best—“Stilts and a Complex,” the 
quaint and moving story of the strange being, some 
eighteen feet high, whom you have perhaps seen striding 
along a downtown city street in pursuit of the sweet 
You'll certainly enjoy the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Hopper’s stilt-walker, who—"struts 
the great White Way, majestic and benign above the 
Liliputian multitude, a little smile upon his lips, happy 
as a child, pleased as Punch, not a wrinkle on his soul.” 


And 


So it 
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On Your Way to 
California 


LL the gorgeous revelry of 
France and old Madrid, 
joyous, carefree and colorful— 
a tale from the Arabian Nights 
which comes to life each year in 
America’s most fascinating city. 


See it without fail this year 
from February 11th to 16th, on 
your way to California via the 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Asplendid, de luxe dailytrain New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco. Stopovers at New Orleans allowed 
on all tickets via Sunset Route. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient 
service for the 120-mile motor side trip 
over the famous Apache Trail and for the 
marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
New York 
165 Broadway 
New Orleans 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Chicago 
35 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Houston 
So. Pacific Bldg, 
San Francisco 


Southern Pacific Bldg, 


Sunset 


oule 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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—a land of strange beauty, old 
world peoples, flourishing cities and 
exotic customs— 

There you’ll find a delightful cli- 
mate all the year round. You'll see 
beautiful Botafoga Bay and the mag- 
nificent harbor and fine city of Rio 
de Janeiro; prosperous Santos, 
lovely Montevideo and gay Buenos 
Aires—Paris of the West. 

Visit this fascinating land now. 
On the swift luxurious ships of the 
Pan America Line you’ re sure of an 
outside room—they’re all outside— 
and a real bed, not a berth; most 
rooms have private bath, too. Every 
alternate Saturday one of these 
21,000 ton Government ships sails 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires:— 

S.S.A ri Legi 
8.8. Southern Cross 
8.8. Pan America 

&. S. Western World 





There is alsoa splen- 
did Round South 
America trip — on 
from Buenos Aires 
by Trans Andean 
railway to Valpar- 
aiso, up the picturesque west coast to 
Panama, where you will re-embark 
and sail for New York via Panama 
Canal. 

Get full details from your local 
Steamship or Tourist Agent, or 
direct from 


PAN AMERICA LINE letter so that he wont get it until after I’m 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 


67 Wall Street, New York 





, jall to myself.” 





r |some resentment. “And they wouldn’t let 


~..- | did.” 


“Oh, Bark—no!’ 

“Yes—I’ve been cabled for. There's a 
firm of engineers going to do a road in 
South Africa. They want me. All yester- 
day morning I was wiring and phoning for 
my passage.” 

“Did you get it?” 

“Yes—on the Comaria. Leaving Satur- 
|day. I was lucky to get anything on her— 
|five-day boat, and the tourist season still 
igoing strong. But I was hoping I couldn't 
get anything. My whole summer's spoiled, 
being dragged off this way, and having to 
keep away from you the past few weeks.” 

“Why did you keep away? Oh, I know, 
I know. I simply couldn’t see people, or run 
around, with Edgar so uncertain. Any 
minute, you know, he might’ve got sick of 
the Albine and come home to go to work.” 

“Oh, Marjory—didn’t you really care? I 
don’t understand you at all.” 

“Of course I care. He’s neglected his 
|book shamefully; he'll never meet the pub- 
lisher’s date now. But this movie thing 
|fixes it up—financially, I mean. Oh, Bark— 
I’m just too sorry you're going. I'd counted 
on you to play with—we'd have had such 
a good time.” She looked up at him affec- 
tionately. Good old Bark! The best old 
thing! Better than a brother, because she 
had always known he was hopelessly in love 
with her, and would never tell her so. 
|Better than a lover, because he always be- 
haved like a brother. Bark was a real 
treasure. And then— 

“Oh, Bark—lI've the most magnificent idea 
—oh, oh—it’s stupendous! We'll go in and 
long-distance the city, and if I can get a 
'cabin—Bark, I'll go with you to London!” 
| “But Marjory—listen—” 

“Listen to nothing! Come along—we| 
haven't a second to lose. Oh, what fun! 
Edgar flies west, and I fly east. I’ve been 
needing a sea-voyage—and there’s no reason 

















A Good Town 
«+ SYRACUSE! 


A you travel around the country 
you size up the cities by the 
signs of prosperity. Syracuse, New 
York, has a great diversity of in- 
dustries, large and small, good 
stores and live merchants— and 


Hotel Syracuse 


New, beautiful 600 rooms — all 
outside—with bath and servidor. 
Rates $3.00, single, and up. Sam- 
ple rooms $4.00 and up. Club 
Breakfast, 75c; Dollar Luncheon. 
DeLuxe Dinner, $2.00. 


ROY P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 





























in the well-known world why I shouldn't 
go. What a gorgeous time we'll have, you; 
and I! An excursion, an excursion of my| 
own! Edgar himself said it—I’m free—I’m| 
privileged! Bark, you’re an excursion—my 
excursion—my first—maybe my only excur- 
sion. Lend me some change, please. This 
call may cost like blazes.” 
“You're crazy,” said Bark. But he was | 
grinning foolishly. “What is all this excur- 
sion stuff you're pulling?” 
| “Never mind—give me that money.” 
She came from the telephone booth spar- 
kling, triumphant. “I got one. I had to 
bully, to bribe, to wheedle, to coax, to vamp 
—TI almost kissed him over the phone! But 
I got an excellent double cabin on B deck, 





“I’m on C deck,” remarked Barkley with 


me take it as a single. They’ve shoved 
some stranger in with me.” 
“You should have used your wiles, as I 


“Women are terrible,” said Barkley with 
emphasis. “The way they insist on having 
what they want!” 

“It’s only efficiency. Oh, Bark, what fun, 
what a party we will have! Now, when 
I've told Tilly Waring that you and I are 
sailing for England together—” 

“You're not going to tell that cat—” 
| “Don’t call her a- cat—a cat’s a self- 
jrespecting beast. Certainly I’m going to tell 
her. What’s the matter—ashamed of it?” 

“N-no—but Tilly Waring’s such a gos- 


” 


“And I must write to) Edgar, timing the 





si 


well on the high seas. What are the high 
seas, Bark? I’ve always wondered. Does 
it mean rough weather?” 


ARK was assuming an expression of mixed 
primness and abnegation. “I can’t let you 
do this, Marjory. It’s too unconventional. 
|I know you're perfectly innocent-minded in 





ithe matter, but the world wont feel that 





by Cunard Line, new oil-burners 
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way about it. I think you'd better not | 
go. Honestly, I do, much as it would be! 
agreeable for me.” 

“Oh, you poor fish! Save your gasps. | 
According to your line of reasoning, no| 
woman alone could sail on any ship where | 
she chanced to have a man acquaintance 
without being talked about. There'll be sure 
to be heaps of people on board I know, | 
and you know, and we both know. We) 
wont be isolated and contiguous, and con- | 
spicuous, and all the things you evidently 
fear. Have some sense. Besides, I’m free. 
You don’t seem to realize that.” 

“Perhaps I could get passage on another 
ship—” he began. 

“You dare—you just dare! I'll get pas- 
sage on-it too, if I have to turn the captain 
out of his cabin or sleep in the smokestack. 
I am going to England with you, Barkley, 
dear, little as you may like it. And if you're 
a wise man, you'll save your breath and 
not attempt to call it off. I'm a desperate, 
determined woman, bound on an excursion. 
Excursions are now a habit in my family, 
Bark, a fixed and settled habit.” 

“I don’t understand you, Marjory,” wailed 
Barkley again. 4 

“You said that before, and it isn’t neces- 
sary that you should understand me. Leave 
off moaning and gnashing your teeth—the 
deed is done.” 

“But Marjory—look here—people will 
think—Edgar will certainly think—that I 


urged and—er—induced you to go.” ‘ 


“So much the better. If it gets about that 
you’re a good inducer, you have no idea 
how popular you will be with ladies like 
Tilly Waring and Madame Albine.” 

Reluctantly Barkley grinned. “I give up,” 
he said. “My dear Marjory, we will con- 
duct this—what did you call it?—this ex- 
cursion—in as improper a spirit as you wish. 
Once aboard the lugger, and all that sort 
of thing. Since my righteous protests avail 
me nothing, I hereby renounce them and go 
in heavily for scarlet transgression. Does 
that satisfy you?” 

“If you'll only stick to it.” 

“Watch me!” 


HE spent the few days before sailing 

in an orgy of closing the house, buying 
frocks for the steamer and picturing to herself 
Edgar’s expression when he learned that she 
had decided to use the freedom he had so 
magnificently donated. 

“Tt will rather take the edge off his own 
affair, I’m afraid,” she thought, as she packed 
a delightful new trunk. “Edgar does so 
love the centér of the stage. Except for 
that, he wont really mind my going, if I'm 
home before he gets back and ready to 
wrap him in comfort and quiet again. I'll) 
have a heavenly week in London, rummag- | 
ing for old pewter and going to the theater | 
with Bark—it’s just what I need to make} 
me feel a new woman. I'll do just as I| 
like—which I never can do when Edgar and 
I are there toggther. He's so oppressive 
about his own plans and making sure of 
seeing a lot of writing people.” 

To Tilly Waring she confided with an air: 
“Ves, Bark has to go to London, and I} 
thought ['d go with him. It'll be rather 
fun, don’t you think ?” 

“TI think it’s disgraceful,” said Tilly. 
tectly disgraceful!” 

“Why, Tilly—you cheat! You told Edgar 
—I heard you myself—that his plan for 
women’s freedom was wenderful! Now, 
when Edgar’s wife puts it into practice, you 
shriek ‘disgraceful.’ ” 

“It is disgraceful,” insisted Tilly. “I 
don’t know what we're coming to, when 
respectable people like you and Bark Win- 
ston do things like this. Everyone in the 
neighborhood is talking about it!” 

“How grateful they must be to us for 
saving them from a dull summer! [I'll bet 
Tom doesn’t disapprove. _ I'll bet Tom wishes 
he was going with me instead of Bark.” 





“Per- 








A lounge in the tourist third class with 
excellent library and daily concerts by 
the ship's orchestra. 





Part of a second class deck, where you 
may play games, read, or de nothing 
but enjoy the glorious sea air. 





The dining room on a Cabin ship, where 
courteous stewards serve the best food on 
the North Atlantic. 





All first class staterooms are artistically 
furnished and decorated; with er with- 
out private bath, 








Operating:—The LEVIATHAN, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, PRESIDENT HARDING, PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and REPUBLIC to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. Agents inall principal cities. 
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YOU can afford 


a trip to Europe 
—just read how little it costs 
A Round Trip for $155 


You can buy a tourist Third Cabin, round passage 
for $155-$175. Many who can afford far more are 
traveling this new way and saving the difference. Cur- 
tains, pictures, flowers, snowy linen and very best food. 
Music, dancing and deck sports. 


A Round Trip for $280 


For $280-$300 up you have the choice of a round 
trip by the famous “one-class” ships AMERICA and RE- 
PUBLIC or second class aboard the speedy LEVIATHAN 
or GEORGE WASHINGTON. Long decks, deep carpeted 
lounges and smoking rooms. Private dining tables. 
Luxurious travel at moderate cost. 


A Round Trip for $380" 


For $380 and up you can travel first class aboard the 
distinguished PresIDENT ROOSEVELT and PRESIDENT 
HARDING, where every stateroom is an outside one. 
Real beds and period furniture. And a round trip, 
first class, on that great Atlantic favorite, the GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, costs only $420 and up. 


A Round Trip for $530° 

$530 and up buys the thrill of a lifetime aboard the 
mighty LEVIATHAN, flagship of the fleet and the most 
famous ship in the world, with its Pompeian Swim- 
ming Pool, Winter Garden and Louis XIV Salon. 
World-famous chefs will cater for you. 

\YV \YV YS 

Go to Europe this Fall and have your pick of the fine 
accommodations on any of the six famous United 
States Lines ships. They offer the finest value for 
money, however much or little you want to pay. 
Hotels abroad are not crowded now and rates are 
reasonable. If you can’t go now, start planning for a 
trip next year. Ask your local steamship agent for 
complete information or write to the address below. 
When you get to Europe, the branch offices in all 
principal cities will renderyou every assistance. 


* Winter rates 


45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Red Book Magazine’s Department of Education will help you solve 
the problem of finding a suitable school or Camp. We have personally 
investigated hundreds of schools and will gladly help you without 
charge if you are experiencing difficulty in making a selection. 


Write stating age, previous education, religious affiliation, location of 
school or camp desired, estimate of expense you care to incur. 
a stamped return envelope and address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Tilly sharpened to instant shrewishness: 
“How dare you insinuate—” she began. 

“I’m not insinuating. Tom's always liked 
: - jme, and I’ve always liked Tom, almost as 

: }much as you like Edgar. Yes, almost. Not 

rs Papene In %, ‘quite. What more natural, then, that Tom 
q ~e a ~ aioe — should want to go with me? You wouldn't 

reater aim eac aim each anc Ps ,% 
West Palm Beach), the wonderful re- | | | be 0 cross if you didn’t think it was true. 
sort city—charming with her climate, “I think you've gone mad,” said Tilly. 
beaches, motor drives, social bril- x oe the only charitable way to look at 
liance, homes and estates—is likewise i jit ? 
a | 








a city of commercial activity and op- ‘ , 
pono Mol Year ’round population “And you are always so charitable, Tilly. 


f tripled i five years. ore eee ~ | Well, dear, I must run along and write my 
; ay =A as ME ed ona jletter to Edgar. I'm going to send it back 
Atlantic harbor—millions to Be spent. on the pilot boat. 
2 And the back-country produces three “You're going to write him—and tell 
him!” Tilly’s eyes and mouth made rounds 
* of horrified surprise. 
“Everything! I would leave a note on 
the pincushion if he were at home, but since 
Should I send 





and four valuable crops a year from 
the same land. ’ 
Write for beautiful illustrated book- 


i let in four colors. 


Greater Palm Beach 


META sa 








he isn’t, I'll have to mail it. 
ed Chamber of Commerce © it registered, do you think, so he'll be sure 
520 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., to get it? ‘ 
West Palm Beach, Florida. {| Tilly flounced away. “I will not stay 


j\here and be made fun of,” she declared. 

d “Good-by,” Marjory called after her. 
“Tl send you a postcard from London. 
‘X—this is my room. Having a wonderful 
|time. Wish you were here. Bark sends his 
| best,’ and all that sort of thing. And Tilly 
—you ought to write to Edgar too, filling 
in any little details I might forget in the 
hurry of leaving!” 


— ———— os 
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Ciunshing— Days 
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HIS important matter being, as it were, 


Skies are always sunny in the 

Sunshine City. Only 82 sunless definitely settled, Marjory proceeded on 
days in 15 years. And there's. all jher journey with every anticipation of a 

kinds of fun for every sunny day 
Swimming, boating or fishing im | mi arvelous lark. The B -deck cabin was most 
the Gulf and rompe Bz ay, Golf, comfortable. She found ever so many peo- 
tennis, lawn bowling and every > ‘ : eileen aan ™ 
catieie aan. Ta Causes feet ple on board whom she knew, and this 
ball. Daily band concerts. Splen- spared hei, as she told herself, the rigors of 
did accommodations. For booklet, Bark’s undiluted society. The weather was 
_— oa G. DILLMAN excellent and the sea obligingly smooth, so 
Gaeta ora that it was possible to indulge in deck-tennis 

- - ; - 

aE Se Ceeree during the day, and dance at night. She 


sat at the captain’s table, and made that 
crusty Briton her slave. 

As for Barkley, he was so relieved to find 
the voyage being conducted under irreproach- 
able auspices that he became unusually genial 
and attentive. In spite of the bluff he had 
made at being converted to Marjory’s point 
of view, he was really scared to death, and 
bn find himself merely one of a group sur- 
rounding her, and in no way noticeable to 
the eye of scandal, gave him the most grate- 
ful sensation of escape to security. There 
| were times when he felt almost too escaped. 
If this was eloping, it was painless and 
unexciting. 
| Finally he complained: “I don’t see why 
tion, we shall be glad to advise you. you made all the fuss about coming on the 
Enclose stamped return envelope and ship with me. I see very little of you— 
address: you're always around with that young 

The Director, Department of Education chap from Baltimore, or that conceited New 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE |f|¥orker. Why drag me along?) 
33 West 42nd Street New York Cit => 5S Om, Se ae Se Dave 

me v you. You were my symbol, my black flag 
- It’s just sheer luck finding so 
|many nice people on board. Why don’t you 
|play with that little Charleston girl, the one 
who wears the rose sweater? She’s a cutie, 

I think.” 
| “I didn’t come to play around with cuties. 
|I came to be with you.” 

Marjory waved protesting hands at the 
sky. “You came to be with me, when you 
know this is an enforced business trip— 
and after I had almost to beat you to get 


tersbu 


cSt 
lorida 


The Sunshine City —_ 








| A Music School? 


The country’s finest advertise in The 
Red Book Magazine and you cannot go 
astray in selecting a music school from 
| pageeleven. They invite correspondence. 
If you need help in making a selec- 
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Daytona Beach 
FLORIDA : 
























you'll have a picnic 
summering this winter at 


DAYTONA BEACH 





' FLORIDA you to travel on the same boat with me! 
Here winter is softened into a north- T like ‘ ik ‘ Jeve i 
2 Bee ee bert oe ee I like that. I do like that. Never mind, 
. beach—23 miles loug, 500 feet wide— | Bark, you'll have to take me round in Lon- 
awaits you. Magnificent auto drives. ae Daal San alti 
Boating on the tamous. Halitax and | |Gon—there’ll be no one else. Baltimore and 
ae a ee i New York are getting off at Cherbourg. 
ing. Golf, tennis, roque, lawn bowling. “ eat 
Daily concerts. Cultural amusements. They had been sitting on the promenade 


Sees acoummedaciens. deck. The first gong had rung for dinner, 
and they had the place pretty much to 
themselves. Twilight was closing down over 
the quiet ocean as dusky lashes might close 
over deep blue eyes. 

“JT wish this wasn’t our last day on board 
—it’s been great, even if you have neglected 


For booklet, address 
207 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Daytona, Florida 
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your fellow-sinner,” Bark said wistfully. 
“I've batted round so much on boats and 
trains and such, and I hate it so, that I'd 
forgotten traveling might be pleasant.” 

“It’s been great for me, too,” said Mar- 
jory. “I haven't had to look after Edgar, 
choose his food and his playmates, hunt up 
his clothes and keep them in order, fend 
off the bores, pacify the cabin-steward after 
Edgar’s roared at him. That’s my usual 
voyage.” 

“Marjory,” said Bark, dropping his voice 
a little, “have you heard from Edgar? Has 
he—wirelessed you or—or anything?” 

“No.” 

“But don’t you think it’s odd? Shouldn't 
you have thought you’d have had some word 
from him—something ?” 

“Why, no—I haven't expected it. You 
see—Bark—you see—when I wrote to Edgar 
I left it so—I arranged it, that is—er—you 
understand that occupied as he is, he really 
ought not to be worried with extraneous 
details—so—well, I just didn’t tell him what 
boat I was sailing on, or exactly when.” 

The eyes of the dusk continued softly, 
beautifully to close in the ensuing silence. 
Marjory sat, looking dreamily at the dark- 
ening waters. At last Barkley broke the 
silence: 

“I’m never going to get married,” lr said 
solemnly. “Never. After that speech of 
yours, I could never trust a woman again.” 

“If you've lived to be thirty-five still 
trusting women, and my natural solicitude 
that Edgar shouldn't spoil my trip has shat- 
tered that trust, then all I have to say is 
that you are far better off unmarried. Now 
I'm going in to dress for dinner. It’s the 
last night, and I want to look specially nice. 
because most of the women wont dress 

“At times Bark is plain dub,” she thought 
as she went down to her cabin. 








T the same moment, Bark, looking madly 

for his studs, was meditating that though 
he had always thought he was in love with 
Marjory, and had never ceased to mourn 
that she preferred Edgar to him, it might 
be just possible that he had been spared a 
considerable heartache—quite different from 
the one he’d always felt about losing her, and 
very much worse—by her not marrying him. 
It was very odd to feel that way. He drove 
the feeling back as treasonable. Neverthe- 
less— 

It was a feeling that persisted in lurking 
in the background while they did London 
shops and theaters and restaurants and danc- 
ing clubs. Marjory so often demurred to 
taxies, and preferred walking. He hated 
walking in crowded streets. Her insistence 
in dawdling before shop-windows, or if they 
went inside, her desire to linger, to finger, 
to price, to admire, and finally not to buy, 
infuriated him. Or, she might get talking 
to the man in the shop and tell him how 
greatly she preferred English toothbrushes 
to American, but that their shoes didn’t 
have the right style. If it was in a shop for 
women’s things, Bark felt shy and embar- 
rassed and immodest among the pinks and 
mauves and orchids of filmy garments which 
he would have blushed to name. Marjory 
tipped too well—that was another grievance. 
Especially was she given to handing five- 
shilling pieces to rosy little coat-room boys, 
who hadn’t done a thing but be small and 
pink-cheeked. And she could not pass a 
beggar or an old woman selling matches 
without bestowing largess. Nothing Barkley 
said stopped her. 

“You encourage them—you encourage 
them to beg,” he accused her. 

“Maybe,” she said, fishing for another 
shilling, “but they’re very dirty and dreary, 
and I am clean and happy. I couldn't sleep 
at night if I went past them without helping 
them. Maybe it’s just selfishness on my 
part—maybe I’m just trying to purchase un- 
broken peaceful slumber.” 

So illogical, Barkley thought it. So alto- 
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gether absurd. So wrong, to speak plain 
English. And so obtuse of Marjory not to 
be able to see it when he explained it to 
her. Of course at times she was the most 
delightful companion in the world, whimsi- 
cal, droll, beguiling, saying things that he 
lay awake to smile over tenderly and knew 
he would carry with him always in his 
memory. 

He was not, however, sorry when the 
London engineers he’ had come to see in- 
sisted that he should embark for South Africa 
within a fortnight. It simplified matters, 
his going on like that. His only worry was 
—what sort of music would Marjory have 
to face back home? 

“Tt will be a silent concert, Bark—nothing 
more. They'll say a lot of things behind my 
back, but nothing to my face. It’s just as 
well you’re not coming with me, for you'd 
be blunt, and you'd be sensitive. I’m plan- 
ning to start back a couple of days before 
you leave England—there’s a good boat, and 
I want to be home before Edgar gets there, 
so as to have the house open and everything 
in order.” 

He went down to Southampton with her, 
and arranged that her cabin should be filled 
with flowers and fruit, new books, maga- 
zines. The actual moment of leave-taking 
choked him, hurt him physically, but once 
the ship had sailed, he gave the first free 
breath he’d drawn since their start. Thank 
the Lord that was over! A woman on one’s 
hands was a terrible responsibility. 

“How glad he is to be rid of me,” thought 
Marjory, reading his state of mind with un- 
flattering accuracy. “Funny—lI could never 
choose any but a thoroughly harmless man 
for an excursion, but his harmlessness makes 
the excursion frightfully dull. I anticipated 
a lot more kick out of this trip. However, 
it’s been pretty good. I’m all rested and 
ready to see Edgar through the rest of his 
book. I must settle down now for a stupid 
winter.” 

She found herself wondering—as she lay 
in her long chair and watched the sky 
and the sea and the indefatigable twos and 
threes of the deck-walkers—just what ob- 
ject or interest there was in her life, consid- 
ering how little she signified to Edgar, how 
little to Barkley, how little to any one of all 
her friends and acquaintances. Was it to 
go on like this forever, Edgar alternating 
periods of hard work with periods of tame 
philanderings? While she, his wife, was the 
goddess of the machine of his efforts when 
he worked, the unconcerned and uncomplain- 
ing sitter-by while his fancy roved? Each 
year growing a little older, a little more 
restricted, losing her keenness on dancing 
and tennis, fading, perhaps growing a double 
chin and a thick diaphragm, wrinkles, gray 
hairs, spectacles, soft shoes with flat heels 
—and in the end, nothingness—from noth- 
ing, for nothing. The same old thing—the 
same old way, every day, every year, until 
the end! 


HE had made herself such a complete sat- 
ellite, such a supernumerary for Edgar! 
Blotted herself out, been content with keep- 
ing his required quiet, shushing the servants, 
ordering the meals he liked, admiring his 
writings and his ties. No wonder he over- 
looked, disregarded, forgot her. No wonder 
he turned to every new face that came along, 
even if it wasn’t much of a face, as faces 
go. It was her penalty for being such a 
weak little nothing. Why, he didn’t even 
see her any more, unless there was a noise 
somewhere, or the hollandaise sauce was too 
sour. She felt so sorry for herself, and so 
miserable, that she started a flirtation with 
a fat man from Omaha, who occupied the 
chair on her right, and led him on to think 
that his lovely and lonely neighbor had con- 
ceived a violent sudden passion for him. So 
then she had to snub him. 
She stopped in New York only long enough 
to summon the servants by wire so that 


they’d arrive at the house the next day, 
and to go to a fancy grocery and order 
some of the special delicacies Edgar loved 
—Spanish anchovies, Syrian honey from wild 
acacia blooms, Virginia ham, some Irish 
bacon, Melba sauce, bottles of orgeat, big 
thin-disks of Swedish knackebrod, ripe olives, 
Oka cheese. And then, with the depression 


that comes of a conviction of a very good | 


time past and a very dull time beginning, 
she took the train home. 

It seemed as if the taxi-man whom she 
engaged at the station eyed her rather oddly, 
but she didn’t notice it much. She thought 


she’d go out to the house and see what con- | 
dition it was in, maybe camp out in it over- | 


night, since the maids would be there to- | 


morrow. She could go to the Inn, but she 
didn’t want to. 

She paid the man, and he drove away, 
and she was fumbling for her key when the 
front door was flung open, almost banged 
off its hinges in the process— 

“Marjory!” shouted Edgar—and again: 
“Marjory! Marjory!” 


T was a distracted, wretched Edgar whom 
she saw, an Edgar thinner, carelessly 


dressed, hair tossed about, complacency gone. | 
She was so overcome by seeing him at all | 


that she could only walk meekly into the 
house and stare at him. 

“But I thought you wouldn’t be here 
for another week at least,” she murmured, 
putting down her littlest bag. “What's the 
matter? Didn’t the picture go all right ?” 

He was staring at her too, as though he 
had never really known what she looked like. 
“Where’s Bark?” he demanded in a strange, 
hoarse voice. “Where’s Bark? By God, I'll 
kill him. I'll kill him! 
The skunk!” 

“But what in the world will you kill Bark 
for?” she asked, taking off her gloves. 
can’t do it, because he’s on his way to South 
Africa. And why do it at all? What is 
the matter with you, Edgar?” 

Edgar dropped into a chair, put his face 
in his hands and groaned—actually groaned. 
“Oh, Marjory, why did you do it—why did 
you do it? You’ve almost killed me—I’ve 
died a thousand deaths by slow torture 
thinking of you—” 

“Did what? Did what, for heaven’s sake? 


The dirty swine! 


“You | 


I think the atmosphere of Hollywood must | 


have affected you, Edgar—you’re acting ex- | 


actly like a movie.” 
“Don’t laugh at me, Marjory—that’s the 


last straw—the last! The tortures you’ve put | 


me through—the tortures—your letter! I 
thought at first it must be some sort of a 
wretched joke—I didn’t think it could be 


true—I didn’t think you’d written it—I came | 


rushing back here—and it was true! 
one told me so—” 


Every- 


An immense desire to laugh filled Mar- | 


jory, and yet she pitied him. Why, this 
was real. He actually meant it. Incredible, 
but true. 


“Now, see here, Edgar—are you raising | 


all this fuss because I went to England with 
Bark? After you’d gone off to Hollywood 
with that Russian woman? And—” 

“Don’t speak of that awful person! Don’t 
speak of her. The most tiresome—the most 
ridiculous—an idiot—an idiot—I understand 
now why there’s an idiot in all the Russian 
plays and novels. But you—oh, Marjory— 
you—good God, if I could get my hands on 
Bark Winston, and tear him to bits—he 
must have urged you to it—he’s to blame—” 

Marijory’s desire to laugh grew greater, re- 
membering Bark’s reluctance to go, his relief 
at parting from her. “Not at all, Edgar 
—it was I who insisted on it, really I did. 
But I can’t understand why you're so upset. 
You told me yourself—you made a point of 
it—that I was free, that I was privileged, 
that any time I wanted to—er—make an ex- 
cursion, you were only too willing that I 
should go—” 

He faced her blindly, furiously. A pain, 
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S. S. ‘‘Patria’’ | S.S.“‘Providence” 
From New York From New York 
January 16 February 
39 Days 39 Days 
From New York From New York 
March 31 May 4 
40 Days 37 Days 


Itinerary—Ponta Betgnte—ltntiive—Aiaine 
— Palermo — Naples — Piraeus (Athens) — 
Constantinople — Beirut — Palestine—Egypt— 
Syracuse — Messina (Taormina) — Monaco — 
Marseilles. 


Minimum Fare $575.00 including shore excursions 
and Hotel at Jerusalem and Cairo. Clean, Com- 
fortable and Commodious Vessels especially built 
for the Mediterranean Trade. Shore Excursions at 
Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, 
lectures, dances, card parties, games of all sorts 
in addition to the social pleasures of ocean travel. 
Unsurpassed French cuisine and first class service 
throughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: Wireless 

Daily. For further information and descriptive 
literature apply:— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO.., Inc., General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City, or local agents 
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The Romance of 
Old Spain 


Come and see Tampa’s picturesque Spanish 
section with its unique restaurants, bright cos- 


tumes, its colorful grand opera and other un- 


familiar sights and institutions. 

Come and enjoy health, happiness and op- 
portunity in this gay resort, this busy com- 
mercial city, and rapidly expanding port. Here 


you will find all your heart desires, bathing, 
boating, the best of fishing, golf on champion- 
ship courses, horse racing, band concerts, fine 
hotels, shops, theatres, and investment and 
business opportunity, almost without limit. 

Detailed my on request. Write today 
for illustrated bookle 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
P. O. Box 8024 Tampa, Florida 











Boys, Girls and Pups 


Boys, girls and pups are im- 
pressionable and_ susceptible. 
They can be taught by the 
Private School, inspired, guided, 
developed into capacities at 
first not apparent. They need 
patient, individual training, in- 
timate and loyal attention, a 
real brotherly association with 
their mentors. 

Do you wish expert assistance 
in finding exactly the right 
school for your child? We will 
gladly assist you in making a 
selection. The Staff of our Be 
partment of Education has vis- 
ited Private Schools from 
Maine to California. 


Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy or girl, 
exact age, previous education, reli- 
gious affiliation, location desired, ap- 
gen amount you plan to expend 
or tuition and board and other facts 

which will enable us to be fully help- 
ful. Enclose stamped return envelope 
and address 


The Director, Department of Education 
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undenied, rang in his voice: “You didn’t 
think I meant it, did you?” he hurled at 
her. 
“T don’t know,” she said at last, “exactly 
what I think!” 

“But Marjory, you—you of all people— 
the one person in my whole world that I 
count on—the one person who makes my 
world—you to fail me—you—you to take 
seriously my fool theories and crazy ideas 
—you—my wife—and I loved you—and 
trusted—” 


HE had thought he was tired of her, 

didn’t see her. And all the time—all the 
time—oh, this wasn’t in the least the dull 
home-coming she had expected! This was 
far more entertaining than Bark could ever 
be. Poor old stupid Bark—so obvious! 
And poor Edgar, too. Stripped of all his 
pretenses, his make-believe, his supreme 


COMMON 


There were some who should have come 
and didn’t, others whose presence was not 
particularly desired and who left early. 
There remained at midnight a dozen visitors 
who had heeded the whispered plea of a 
maid: “Please wait. Madam wants to see 
you particularly.” : 

Presently, one after another, these remain- 
ing men, among them the Chaplain of St. 
Bartholomew’s, were summoned upstairs and 
into the room where Jennie Cremlin, sus- 
tained by powerful stimulants, was waging 
a losing fight. 

What a spectacle she presented: propped 
upon her perfumed pillows, a mere wasted 
effigy of her former self, but rouged, pow- 
dered and bejeweled! Diamonds flamed on 
her fingers as she waved her visitors a feeble 
greeting. “Lo, boys Thanks for 
coming. .... Sit down somewheres. .. . . 
Doc’, can I have another shot? .... Got 
to talk.” 

The physician leaned over the bed. Big 
Dan Maguire tiptoed clumsily to the other 
side, and stood looking down at her, his 
heavy features oddly contorted. Father Joe 
took his place at the head of the bed. Chief 
Marberry, and Prindiville the sleuth, sat in 
one corner of the room. Others strung awk- 
wardly along the wall, and in the open door- 
way stood Chimmy the Fox, wide-eyed and 
open-mouthed. Presently the woman among 
the pillows began to speak quietly, husband- 
ing her strength, whipping her failing facul- 
ties to the task, and looking from one to 
the other of her visitors as though she were 
pleading for justification from a jury of her 
peers. 

But first it pleased her to pierce their ar- 
mor with a single deft stroke and to observe 
their reactions. She recognized them, one at 
a time, not by the stations in life they now 
occupied, but as she had known them in 
the old days. She dragged the skeletons 
from their closets and displayed them with 
dramatic deftness. 

Beginning with Chief Marberry, she circled 
the room: “Well, Lieutenant, I suppose the 
boys are still wearing out , shoe-leather? 
What’s it to be this week? .... H’lo, 
Prindiville—is your wife still in the hospital ? 
Having a tough time, aren’t you? Well, 
you'll find the envelope in the usual place. 
Oh, that’s all right, glad to help.” .... 
She nodded at the publisher of the Herald. 
“Glad to see you, ‘Scoop’—I suppose you 
want some more inside dirt on the Collins 
case? Wouldn’t object to a drink, either, 
would you? Well, help yourself. You re- 
porters have my sympathy.” 

To Steve Dutton, corporation counsel, who 
had obtained his first clients from the night 
world, Jennie paid her respects with biting 
sarcasm. His Honor the Mayor was re- 


minded of certain facts connected with his 





smugness and sureness—it was rather hard 
on Edgar. Good for him, too. How much 
nicer he was this way! She wanted to 
laugh at him again, and cry for him at the 
same time. 

She put an arm around his drooping 
shoulders, patted his head: “What became 
of Madame Albine?” she asked amiably. 

“IT don’t know,” he snapped. “She didn’t 
go with me—lI’d have told you, only you 
were so sure she was going, and you didn’t 
care. You've treated me abominably, Mar- 
jory.” 

She patted him again: 
what you said.” 

“I don’t want you to believe what I say 
unless I mean it.” He sounded like a little 
boy, ready to cry. 

“Hereafter I wont.” No, she wouldn't. 
She'd know a thing or two about Edgar 
after this. He'd delivered himself over into 


“I only believed 


Continued from page 52) 

early political career that drove the blood 
from his cheeks, yet he made no answer. 
Only two men escaped the call to judgment. 
They were the Reverend Joseph Connolly 
and Big Dan Maguire, the city’s “bad boy.” 
For some reason of her own, Jennie Cremlin 
chose to keep silent concerning the best and 
the worst, but as she looked at Big Dan, 
standing quietly at her bedside, her expres- 
sion changed. She closed her eyes, and for 
a moment they thought the end had come. 
But she rallied by sheer force of will. 

In answer to a gesture, a maid stepped 
forward with a bulky hand-written manu- 
script. Madam’s failing fingers caressed it 
lovingly. “See that ?” she asked her audience. 
“There's the story of Jennie Cremlin. Every- 
thing I ever heard or knew is written down 
there in black and white; and take it from 
me, boys, it’s dynamite—pure dynamite— 
enough to shake this town to pieces and 
blow all its damn’ hypocrites to hell! Do 
you .believe me?” 

She read the answer in their startled faces. 
Her painted lips twisted exultantly. For a 
moment her parched senses feasted trium- 
phantly upon their helplessness. This was 
what she had wanted: to sense again the 
power of a Du Barry, making or breaking 
superior creatures according to her whim. 

The moment passed, and Jennie Cremlin 
was again a dying wastrel of the night, 
regarding wistfully her “boys.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I could ‘a’ done it, 
and I was going to. I’d ’a’ published it, and 
circulated it with my own money. Why 
not? You fellows have told all you knew 
about me—told it lots of times—and laughed 
while you were tellin’ it. Then why can’t 
I do the same about you?” 

She paused, as if waiting for an answer, 
and then went on: “I'll tell you why I can’t: 
it’s because if God ever made anything worse 
than me, it was a welsher! I've been a 
sport all my life, and I want to die like 
a sport. You fellows can’t do anything for 
me. You can’t even come to my funeral. 
That’s why I asked you to come now. The 
Chaplain can bury me, and he’s the only 
one among you that’s right. But there's 
something I can do for all of you, and it 
wont cost a cent.” 

She nodded to the servant, and as though 
the signal had been arranged in advance, 
the latter took the manuscript from the bed, 
walked to the little bedroom fireplace, and 
thrust the bundle into glowing coals. The 
sheets smoldered, ignited, and the only hold 
that Jennie Cremlin had upon the city van- 
ished into smoke. 

“That lets me out,” came in a whisper from 
the bed. “Maybe, if there’s another world, 
Some One will do the same thing by me. 
It’s the only chance I’ve got. All I ask of 
you fellows is that when you’ve got some- 
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her hands. Life was going to be a very 
different affair from the drab succession of 
days she’d pictured on the boat. Life might 
be quite—worth while! She hugged Edgar, 
thinking of it. 

“Oh, Marjory, I've been so miserable!” 
he said, burrowing into her shoulder. 

She restrained an impulse to tell him that 
his misery was therapeutic. “Never mind,” 
she said. “Never mind. You'll not be miser- 
able again.” 

Comforted, but chastened, he kissed her 
She picked up her hat and gloves and moved 
toward the stairs, a conquering little figure. 
“Bring up my bags, please, dear, will you? 
Did you get your ties? I brought you two 
lovely ones from London.” 

And as he hurried to obey, she touched 
the corners of her mouth with an exploring 
finger. Surely, surely there must be yellow 
feathers sticking there! 


GROUND 


body in your power and you're ready to 
send ’em to hell—you'll hold off and give 
‘em another chance for the sake of Jennie.” 

The stillness was broken when Big Dan 
Maguire wheeled on the Chaplain, whisper- 
ing fiercely: “I can’t stand it, Father Joe! 
Why should she spare me? Me—that was 
a partner in every damn’ thing she did? 
Why didn’t she bawl me out as I deserved? 
Me—that took everything from her and 
gave nothin’ in return. I want to marry 
her, Father Joe! You hear me? I want 
to marry her this minute! Quick, man, 
before it’s too late!” 

The Chaplain’s glance went past the 
quivering hulk in front of him and en- 
countered understanding in the eyes of 
Jennie Cremlin. The latter shook her head. 
“Thanks for the compliment, Dan. It's the 
best I ever got, and it'll be the last, and 
I'm glad it came from—you!” Her eyes 
lingered on him a moment, then closed, and 
she stirred restlessly as if in pain. This was 
not the way she had wanted to go out— 
in gloom and silence. Old instincts rose to 
dominance, even as her mind began to 
wander. Her lips moved: “Start ‘er up, 
boys .... lil’ life... .s'’matter with a 
song? .... Aint there a quartet in 
the house? .... Jennie wants a_ song. 
=< Somebody start ‘Sweet Gene- 
vieve. .... Dan, where are youP?.... 
Dan!” 

Maguire’s huge paws closed over a hand 
that was groping for his. In a _ husky, 
broken voice he attempted the familiar bal- 
lad, but without much success. Father Joe's 
clerical boot tapped time on the carpet. 
The pastor of St. Bartholomew's nudged the 
owner of the Herald. The latter cleared his 
throat and went to the rescue. So did Chief 
Marberry and Prindiville, the gray-haired 
bulldog of the Central Station. 

“Gen-e-vieve! .... My Gen-e-vieve!” 
The chorus swelled, raucous and pathetically 
discordant. Painted lips curved ironically. 

“Lousy—as ever,” sighed Jennie Cremlin. 
“Aint there a—real—singer—in—the—joint 
—tonight ?” 

Then a strange thing happened. Into the 
room stepped a late-comer in evening clothes, 
a young man with the plump pink face 
of a cherub, and white hair brushed 
smartly back from his forehead. He had 
left a dinner at the Café Royal to hurry 
thither as soon as the news reached him. 

With a start Father Joe recognized the 
one and only Willie (Kid) Gleason, bon 
vivant, sporting Beau Brummel, and the 
sweetest singer in all the lurid history of 
the city’s night life! He was in time to 
hear the last whisper of Jennie Cremlin, 
and with a quick glance he comprehended 
the significance of the scene and the timeli- 
ness of his arrival. 
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A weakness for the fleshpots had been 
his undoing, but he still possessed the in- 
stincts of a gentleman, the soul of an artist, 
and a voice that could be likened only to 
that of an angel. It was not a falsetto, but 
a true masculine soprano of boyish clarity 
and matchless emotional appeal. 

“Sing!” whispered Father Joe, but there 
was no need for the prompting. Inspiration 
had come to the Kid when his blue eyes 
noted the hour as indicated by the porcelain 
clock on the bedroom mantel. He spread 
his hands and leaning forward, launched 
upon the greatest effort of his life—the swan 
songz of the city’s Magdalen: “O Hoiy 
Night.” 

It was like a lullaby. The figure on the 
bed grew quiet, seemed to sink deeper into 
its resting-place. 

“Long lay the world in sin and error 

pining 

Till He appeared and the soul felt His 

worth. .... 4 

No one moved save the physician, who 
laid his fingers quietly on a faintly fluttering 
pulse. The little mantel clock began to 
strike the hour of twelve. The distant bells 
of St. Bartholomew’s rang out, and the Kid 
sang on. With the last note, the physician 
released his hold upon the woman’s limp 
wrist, and turned away. 

As quietly as it had gathered, the as- 
semblage prepared to disperse. But no 
longer were they p®lice chief, corporation 
counsel, Tenderloin boss and mayor. They 
were Tom and Joe, and Bill and Jim, and 
as such they lingered on the curb of the 
snow-edged sidewalk, mindful only of the 
scene they had just witnessed. 

Father Joe, descending the steps, perceived 
that Big Dan had just lit a cigar for the 
Mayor and was about to light his own. 

“If you don’t object to three on a match, 
said the Chaplain, fumbling in his pocket, 
“Ill light up too..... Um, thanks! 
Well, boys, it’s been a strange night. I 
don't know that I ever knew a stranger 
one.’ He hesitated a moment and then 
eyed first the city’s boss and then the citys 
official executive. 

“Might I ask,” he blurted, “whether you're 
still of the same mind as yesterday, or would 
there be chance for another conference?” 

Maguire shook his head wearily. The big 
man looked tired, very tired. 

“Conference be damned!” he said. “We 
don’t need any conference. I’m licked, and 
the Mayor says he feels the same way. So 
what the hell!” 

The owner of the Herald joined the group 
and Big Dan said to him: “Got time to 
catch the home editions, John? Well, you 
better phone in, and tell ’em the fight’s over 
The Mayor and me have come to terms.” 

“The hell you say!” said Kilmer. “What 
are the terms?” 

“We don't know yet,” explained His 
Honor, “but we’re going down to the Dutch- 
man’s for a cup of coffee, and we'll fix 
things up there. Better come along, John. 
Will you join us, Father Joe?” 

“I'd like to, boys, but ’tis after midnight, 
and I must fast until the last mass is said 
Incidentally, the first is at five o’clock, in 
case you'd like to attend. Good night, lads 
God’s blessing, and a Merry Christmas!” 

They returned his greeting, climbed into 
their cars, and disappeared in the direction 
of the Dutchman’s All-night Coffee-shop 

The Chaplain took his place in the police 
car along with Steve Dutton and the Chief 
He glanced out the window and perceived 
two figures sauntering off side by side: 
Chimmy the Fox and his nemesis, Dad 
Prindiville. And then, as the car started 
down the hill, Father Joe looked back and 
saw outlined against the sky the house that 
they had left. A pale light still shone 
serenely from a single upstairs window— 
Jennie Cremlin’s Star. 
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“What Would I Do If I Lost My Job?” 


Wuat would you do? What would 
your wife and children do? 

Suppose your employer notified you 
tomorrow that he didn’t need you any 
longer? Have you any idea where you 
could get another position ? 

You wouldn’t have to worry if you 
were a trained man. You wouldn’t 
have to spend your mornings reading 
the “Want Ads” and then trudging 
from place to place, meeting rebuffs and 
discouragements, piling up bills, finally 
willing “to do anything” if only you 
could get on somebody’s payroll. 


Don’t have this spectre of unemploy- 
ment hanging over your head forever. 
Train yourself to do some one thing so 
well that your services will be in de- 
mand. Employers don’t discharge such 
men. They promote them! 


Decide today that you are going to 
get the specialized training you must 
have if you are ever going to get a real 
job and a real salary. It is easy if you 
really try. 


Right at home, in the odds and ends 
of spare time that now go to waste, 
you can prepare for the position you 
want in the work you like best. For the 
International Correspondence Schools 
will train you just as they are training 
thousands of other men—no matter 
where you live—no matter what your 
circumstances. 


At least find out how, by marking 
and mailing the coupon printed below. 
There’s no cost or obligation, and it 
takes only a moment of your time, but 
it may be the means of changing your 
whole life. “Do it now!” 


Interesting Facts About the I. C. S. 


The International Correspondence Schools are the oldest and largest correspondence 
schools. Three million dollars have been spent in the preparation of I. C. S. textbooks 
These textbooks are so complete and authoritative that they are used by 600 
colleges and universities, including Yale, Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth, Iowa State, 
Michigan, Amherst and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Nearly three million men have enrolled for I. C. S. courses in the last thirty-four 
years—a larger enrollment than that of all colleges combined! . 
More than two thousand leading commercial and manufacturing companies have 


signed educational agreements with the I. 
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If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 


. S. for the education of employees. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet ———— 


1 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 3420-D, Scranton, Penna. 
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*_ And in the Room 
—Dreams!”’ 


*‘_and when I came to see you 
last night there were mystery 
and magic all about you. The 
familiar room was touched with 
the faint breath of dreams. And 
vou were subtly, marvelously 
changed. Why was it only then 
I seemed to know the mystery 


9°? 


of you are 


FROM HER DIARY: 
EFORE he came to see me last night, 
I had burned temple incense in the 

room. I wonder if he knew.... 


OMEN have known for thousands of 

years that their beauty and charm 
attain the utmost power only in an atmos- 
phere of mystery and romance. Vantine’s 
Temple Incense creates this atmosphere with 
all the subtle potency of centuries ago. In 
six exquisite fragrances, at all drug and 
department stores. 


How will incense interpret you? 


Samples of six odors sent 
on receipt of ten cents. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., INC. 
71 FIFTH AVENUE 


DEPT.7 NEW YORK 
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| THE USUAL ENDING 


(Continued from page 41) 


| was not as suitable for work as Kay’s old 
jone. It had to be kept spick and span, and 
j it was smaller, though it had a good north 
light. The rented piano, which stood always 
| open, the cut flowers, the comfortable chairs, 
|seemed more at home there than the easel. 
| Occasionally some one telephoned Kay 
;about a drawing, and she would do the 
work in a great hurry—or postpone working 
}on it until the last minute, and do it rather 
carelessly. She plunged deeper into the busi- 
ness of having a good time. She had had 
half a dozen fairly serious love-affairs. They 
|had not affected her very deeply. Why 
|should she be affected by a love-affair if a 
}man was not? She wasn’t Early Victorian! 
|She could be made love to by any one of 
fifty of her acquaintances without objecting 
seriously, could imagine herself really in 
| love with any one of a dozen. Always well 
dressed on the street,—she still went in for 
j} most girlish and boyish clothing—always a 
bit sloppy in the studio, always in odd 
}evening clothes and eager for a party at 
{night. Days passed far too quickly, and 
now she was twenty-six. . . 


WENTY-SIX, and she wanted to get 
married—had to get married, if it came 

to that. Her father wrote her most distress- 
ing news. He hadn't been at all well and 
was going to give up his business. Her allow- 
ance would be cut down—her brothers would 
continue only a small part of it. She 
couldn’t get along with a cent less. Needed 
more, really. Couldn't earn enough to live 
on even if she worked every minute—and 
what would be the use of living at all, then? 
She didn’t want to marry anyone like 
Johnny Fisher back in Elmington. She 
wanted some one who could appreciate her 
and who lived right here in New York— 
some one with money, of course. There 
were perhaps a dozen men whom she could 
have married in the past if she had put her 
mind to it. She looked over the men of her 
acquaintance, and there wasn’t one of them 
that would do. She had known them too 
long, and had slipped into another attitude 
with them—the attitude that comes after 
any possibility of marriage, the attitude of, 
“Kay’s a good kid—always ready for a 
party,” or “Don’t bother Kay—she’s always 
got a beast of a temper in the morning.” 
Just when she wanted him most, Eugene 
Hendricks fell, a round, plump treasure, at 
her feet. Not that Eugene was really round 
or plump, but he was smoothly affluent, 
sleekly prosperous, almost unbelievably pink 
and youthful. Eugene was twenty-two and 
a Junior at college. He would finish in 
another year, or, well—if things went right, 
there was no reason why he should graduate. 
He had money of his own. Quite a lot of 
it! He was a nice child—fairly tall, just 


Your Cave Ancestors 

There's one author who knows 

a lot more about them than 
| most, and a good deal of what 
| his study and investigation 
| have taught him he discloses 

in a story he has written for 
an early issue. The author is 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the 
creator of the wild animal 
story as we know it. Andthe | 
title of his story about your | 
cave ancestors is: 


“Children of the Wind” 











a bit tubby, with a smooth, rather unim- 
portant face, and not especially distinguished 
features. He was good-natured in a childish 
sort of way. Easy to manage. He came in 
to the Plaza one day while she and a funny 
little fellow named “Piggie” Ross were hav- 
ing tea. She liked Eugene immediately, so 
when she danced with him, she lifted her 
head and looked up at him helplessly with 
her big eyes, and emphasized her little-girl 
ways. 

She broke the engagement she had that 
night and went dancing with Eugene. He 
was a good dancer. She found out things 
about him—enough things so that she ac- 
cepted his invitation for dinner the night 
following. He was in town for four days, 
and she saw him every day, and then he 
wrote to her—scrawled, boyish letters in a 
horrible hand, or letters on a typewriter. 
It was easy for Kay to make Eugene say 
things in letters, and the first day he was 
back in New York, she and Eugene were 
engaged. He gave her an engagement ring 
set with a square diamond, and if the size 
of the ring disappointed her, she put it 
down more to Eugene’s inexperience than 
to closeness. Kay was seemingly grateful 
for the ring. It is easy enough to educate 
a man if he’s young. She was rather glad 
that Eugene didn't know so much, after ail 

One day Eugene said: 


“I want you to meet my uncle. I’m all 
alone, you know, except for him. He's a 
good card—an old bachelor. I hope you 


hke him—you may have to see him once 
in a while.” 

“He—he—wouldn’t have anything to do 
with our not getting married, would he?” 
Kay was a bit nervous. 

“Of course not,’ said Eugene. “My 
money is in my own name. I have as much 
as he has. It’s just that—well, we're the 
only two left in the family. He'll be crazy 
about you, but—even if you and he don’t 
hit it off, it wont make any difference to 
me. But it would be rather jolly if you both 
liked each other.” 

Kay dressed rather carefully for the din- 
ner: white georgette, a green fan, sleek 
hair; she looked rather nice. She knew 
that. Young, too—not, “of course, any 
younger than the twenty-two that she had 
confessed to Eugene to be. She'd show this 
old man that she wasn’t an adventuress. 
Just an awfully nice girl from a little town 
in Ohio, who had studied art in New York 
and now was a rising young commercial 
artist! Some one to be proud of, if you 
have her in the family! 

She met Donald Hendricks at dinner. 
What had Eugene meant? An old man? 
He wasn't old at all—not more than forty, 
most likely. Awfully good-looking, better- 
looking than Eugene. She found herself 
talking to him, and leaving Eugene a little 
out of things. When she danced with Eu- 
gene, he said: 

“What's the big idea, Kay? You haven't 
given me a decent word all evening.” 

She said: 

“Don't be a baby, Gene. Didn’t you tell 
me to get on the good side of Uncle Don? 
I'm doing the best I can.” 

“Smart child,’ said Eugene. 
jealous, actually.” 

She joined him when he laughed over her 
cleverness. How simple Eugene was! 


“I was 


HAT night after she got home, Kay 
thought of things; and one of the things 
was that Eugene was too simple a fellow 
—too simple to marry. Absolutely! That’s 
all there was to it. She wanted to get 
married. Had to get married, in a way. 


Yet she couldn’t marry a boy of twenty- 
two. When you talked to a grown-up per- 
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son, you realized what a child Eugene. really 
was. Not fair to him—nor fair to herself. 
They were to be married in June when 
school was out. June was almost here, and 
now she was acting like this. In a way 
she was angry with herself. Why was she 
such a fool? Marrying Eugene would solve 
everything—yet she simply couldn't marry 
him. 

When Eugene came up for the week-end, 
she told him. She gave back the ring—the 
square diamond that wasn’t large enough, 
anyhow. He wouldn't believe her at first. 
He was seriously in love—for twenty-two. 
He telephoned and pleaded. He sent tele- 
grams. The more he went on with his ab- 
surd love-making, the more Kay realized she 
couldn’t marry him. She wouldn’t even 
make engagements with him when he tele- 
phoned. 

“Please see me and talk to me about it,” 
he pleaded. “Any evening—any evening 
except Thursday.” 

“Why not Thursday?” Kay was curious. 

“Well, I'll see you then if it’s the only 
evening you'll see me; but Uncle Don is 
sailing for Europe in a few days—it may 
be my last chance to talk with him.” 

“Where are you dining?” asked Kay. 

“At the Crillon, I think.” 

“Odd,” said Kay. “I think I’m having 
dinner there. I can’t see you any other 
day. Sorry, Gene.” 

“Oh, Kay,” pleaded the boy, “you didn't 
use to treat me this way. Of course I'll 
break the date for you Thursday if you 
want me to.” 

“T wouldn't hear of it,” said Kay. “Didn’t 
I tell you I have a date myself?” 


N Thursday, Kay dined at the Crillon 

with another chap she knew—a sleek, 
dark-haired young lawyer who wondered why 
Kay was so attentive to him, and he went 
up a bit in his own estimation. That’s what 
women want—indifference. He did not 
know that Kay was watching another table 
and deciding things about matrimony. She 
smiled amusedly when Eugene and his uncle 
stopped to chat with her. If she had a 
chance—if only— 

The next day her telephone rang at noon 
—before she was out of bed. She reached 
out for it a bit eagerly. A telephone might 
mean anyone..... It was Eugene. She 
was disappointed: it was Eugene, the same 
Eugene whom only a few weeks ago she 
had wanted to marry, the Eugene who had 
seemed a gift from God when he first 
appeared—the ideal husband. And now 
she didn’t even want to talk to him over 
the telephone, 

“You hardly spoke to me last night,” said 
Eugene. 

“There’s no use keeping on, is there, 
Gene?” said Kay. “I told you that. Any- 
how, last night you seemed quite occupied. 
Did you and your uncle settle all of your 
difficulties satisfactorily ?” 

“Please don’t treat me that way,” pleaded 
the boy. “I don’t know why you are so 
cruel. You used ‘to say you loved me. 
Uncle Don wants to know if—if he can 
talk to you.” 

“There's really nothing to say, Gene. 
sorry. Is it a family matter?” 

“Please talk to him, Kay. He sails in a 
few days—wants to talk to you before he 
goes. It’s important. Please do.” 

“When does he want to talk to me?” 

“Tonight—or any time you'll see him.” 

A great carelessness then: 

“All right. He can come in today for 
tea. I wont see you, I suppose?” 

“No, but I'll telephone you in the morning 
if—if you'll let me.” 

Kay wore her plainest little serge dress, 
with a little white flat embroidered collar 
and little flat embroidered cuffs. She wore 
no jewelry at all. Kay being twenty-two! 


I'm 


Her eyes mocked Uncle Don’s as they met 
his across the tea things. 

“So you want the real reason I wont 
marry Eugene?” she asked. 

“If I may hope for it,” 
couraged. 

“Well, it’s what I told Eugene, mostly. 
He is too young for me, that’s all. That 
isn’t as silly as it sounds, though he wont 
see it now. He’d see it soon enough though, 
if I married him. I’ve lived a thousand 
years more than he has. He is just a boy. 
Couldn’t you persuade him of that?” 

Uncle Don looked at her questioningly. 

“Do you mean that’s the real truth?” 

“Yes, in a way. Sounds like the old 


Uncle Don en- 


melodrama turned the other way—the villain | 


finally admitting he’s too bad for the young 
girl of eighteen—you know: ‘I’m not good 
enough to touch the hem of her dress.’ 
That’s the way it is. Honestly. I—I ac- 
tually wanted to get married—there you 
have it—when I met Gene. But I couldn't 
go through with it. I’ve had—half a dozen 
affairs. I’ve done—well, things I wanted to 
do, and—I’m not the girl for your little 
Eugene. You ought to be glad I told you. 
Surely you could make him see that, if you 
tried. You know Eugene. This hasn’t gone 
very deep with him. Of course, if I’d mar- 
ried him, he’d have made a grand husband. 
He’ll get over this in a month—you know 
he will—” 

Uncle Don nodded. “Yes. All right, Ill 
talk to him—if you mean that. But you're 
just a child. How do I know—” 

Kay looked at him with her most inno- 
cent expression. “That’s it! I’m not a 


child. Gene's twenty-two, isn’t he? How 
old do you think I am, really?” 
“Well, Gene told me twenty-two. Must 


I guess? .... Well—twenty-three—” 

“Here’s something I haven’t told anyone 
before—excepting in Elmington—the town I 
came from; and the old cats there know 
everyone’s age, anyway. I’m twenty-six— 
and I'll be twenty-seven in four months. 
That’s the honest truth, and I hate to tell 
it. I smoke all the time, and I’ve got so 
that I like a cigarette before breakfast. I 
can drink as much Scotch as—well, maybe 
as much as you, and I like it. I haven't 
any past that is going to hit me in the face 
—no one can blackmail me, that is; but 
my life hasn’t been a chapter out of the 
Elsie books. I’m too bad a girl to marry 
Eugene—entirely too bad. I simply can't. 
Do you see that now?” 


HE looked at Uncle Don with wide, grave 

eyes, and for some reason which Don 
didn’t understand, put her head down on the 
tea-table and started to cry. Uncle Don 
got up, walked over to her, patted her 
shoulder consolingly. 

“Oh, come now,” he said. “If it’s going 
to affect you that way, you know, it 
wouldn’t hurt Eugene if you married him. 
There is some other reason. Isn’t there, 
now ?” 

She looked up at him again, and her eyes 
were swimming. She wiped them and held 
out her handkerchief. 

“See, now you have made the mascara 
come off—all black on the handkerchief— 
I look horrid without it. That’s another 
thing: I use mascara and rouge and lip- 
stick all the time, and I powder in public. 
But I don’t want to marry Eugene—and it 
isn’t to ‘save’ Eugene: it’s for me. I’m 
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They are good for 
Digestion as well 
as for Indigestion 


HEN indigestion bothers you, 
the cause, nine cases out of ten, 
| is an over-acid condition of your 
| stomach. 
| And when you take bicarbonate of 
soda or preparations containing it, 
| you overcome the acidity—but, un- 
| less you take exactly the rightamount, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline 
residue. This retards normal diges- 
| tion. For your stomach should be 
slightly acid during the process of 
digesting your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
| act differently 





The minute you take Gastrogen 
Tablets, they go to work to neutralize 
excessive acidity. There they stop. 
Your process of digestion is not dis- 
turbed. Even if you eat a pound of 
them, they will not alkalize your 
stomach. When they have relieved 
your distress, they pass thru the sys- 
tem unchanged. 

Your stomach is “in neutral.” 
| Nature restores the slight balance of 
| acidity. Your indigestion—your heart- 
burn—your flatulence is relieved. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, 
effective and convenient. They are 
pleasant-tasting. Everybody likes their 
agreeable flavor and aroma. And as 
an agent for sweetening the breath, 
they can hardly be excelled 

Your druggist has them in handy pocket 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

wish to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 
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tired of parties every night—and acting as} —— 


if I were—were eighteen.” 

Uncle Don never knew why he did it, 
and if Kay knew, she never confessed, but 
he came closer to her. 

“My dear—” he said. 

Kay stood up, looked at him. Her eyes 
were still wet. “Yes?” she smiled. 

“Why, Kay,” he said, “if—if you are too 
bad a girl for Gene—would you be too bad 
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Insomnia? 
A Bodi-Rubdown before bed 
—sleep like a log. It’sagenu- 
inely good rubbing alcohol. 
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your Buescher aiden 


You can do it—easy. 3 lessons free with each 
new instrument give you a quick start. Prac- 
ticing is fun because you learn so fast. And it 
will make you popular, in demand, the center 
of attraction everywhere you go. Always a hit. 
Even if you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can learn the simplified Buescher 
Saxophone. Don’t delay. Get into the big fun. 
Any instrument sent for 6 days’ free trial. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Write now for 
beautiful, free literature. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1229 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 


depressing drudgeries 
jand 
jfinally set her feet on the upward path. 
the told her that a voice like hers was never 


|that 
\whom they had never heard), had cried out 


junlearn 


for his uncle? 
—well, hang it 


It just occurred to me that 
all—I mean—” 

His arms were around her. He knew how 
to make love! Very nicely, too! A warm, 
peaceful feeling came over Kay. No worry- 
ing about—about acting like a flapper, about 
making money—about anything. 

She snuggled closer in Donald’s arms. 

“You may as well know all of the 
truth,” she said. “It was only after I met 
lyou that I knew I couldn’t marry Eugene. 
lI—I ate at the Crillon the other night to 





iget another look at you, to see if you were 
as nice as I thought you were. Of course 
I'm a bad girl—bad enough to try to get 


THE 


}were full of the agonies of the singer whom 

nature has taught the simpler feats of song, 
and abandons when art takes up the long 
and wearisome tuition. 

She had to unlearn and forget, and whip 
her soul as well as her voice to the most 
Her teacher praised 
equal warmth, and 
But 


abused her with 


meant for mediocrity. She could not suc- 
lceed as a singer in choirs or in light operas 
or popular recitals. She must go on to the 
heights or return to obscurity. 

He meekly pointed her eastward and 
wrote to her family that it would be a crime 
to deny her her superb career. His letter 
arrived with a sorrowful missive from Pe- 
tunia saying that she would come home and 
earn an honest living teaching voice and 
piano tu the Carthage youth. 

But Ben and his mother resolved to see 


I her through if they mortgaged the house 


again. Ben dug a little deeper into his re- 
serves, and alleging a streak of entirely imag- 


jinary luck, sent her the money to go on to 


New York. 
They felt that she was their representative 


lat the capital, and they visited the metrop- 


She wrote 


olis vicariously in her person. 
(of 


Agramonte, the famous teacher 


with rapture when she sang him Proch’s 
Variations and “Voi Che Sapete,” and had 
told her that by the time he had made her 
and forget all she had learned in 
Chicago, he would begin to make her the 
world’s supreme coloratura soprano. 

This letter illuminated the Webb domicile 
as if some visiting goddess had left behind 
her aureole, but the remaining Webbs had 
only the glory for their comfort. The harsh- 
est self-sacrifice was necessary to put off 
starvation, and debt was not easy to acquire 
in that town where hard times were home 
again. 

Skimp as she would, New York was cost- 
lier than Petunia had dared to imagine, and 
she offered to come home rather than bank- 
rupt her poor brother—which made him all 
the more determined that she should stay. 


HE news from Guido was of like tenor. 

He was standing high in his classes, 
doing his bit in athletics, and also contribut- 
ing to the college weekly. The majestic 
sophomore who was the editor-in-chief had 
actually told him that he “had talent” and 
would “go far.” But that was more than 
—|could be said of his money. The expected 
expenses could hardly be seen for the un- 
foreseen expenses. 

Guido wrote to Ben that he had no right 
to ask for more, and he was coming home 
at once unless he could get a job as waiter 
in the refectory, or find some furnaces to 
stoke. So Ben burrowed another hole in his 
funds, and ordered Guido to go on about his 
business and call for more money if he 
needed it. And he needed it. He wrote 








beautiful letters of regret and gratitude— 
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the uncle instead of the nephew. I—I don’t 
know what I'd have done if you—hadn’t 
—liked me. Still—I want you to know this 
—after—after knowing you I wouldn't have 
married Eugene nor anyone else.” 

“That satisfies me,” said Donald, 
kissed her again. 

“The whole thing satisfies me something 


and 


grand,” sighed Kay, and then: “Do you 
think I’m terrible?” 
“Not even that,” said Donald. “Almost 


conventional. Why, you’re even marrying 
the uncle instead of the nephew. Don’t tell 
me you don’t read stories—and don’t know 
that’s the usual ending!” 


TOWN 
64) 


which helped Ben’s feelings but not his fi- 
nances. 

For that Exodus of the young Easterners 
which threw the love-business into such a 
panic meant as much to the business men 
in town as to the girls. It marked the col- 
lapse of another boom. Unfinished jobs were 
stopped short, and finished jobs were left 
unpaid for. 

Carthage degenerated into a Mutual Col- 
lection Society, for the exchange of futile 
duns. Nearly all the merchants in town led 
a two-faced existence; with one face they 
ferociously demanded payment of what was 
long overdue; with the other face they 
meekly pleaded for a little more time on 
what was long overdue. In those families 
and churches where the Lord’s Prayer was 
translated, “Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors,” the obligation of reciproc- 
ity came home as never before. 

Ben was in such a plight himself that he 
could not offer even sentimental aid to 
Odalea. He had no money to spend on her 
entertainment; he was less than ever able 
to offer her his heart and the support that 
must go with it. He felt that she would 
have been horrified by his mere suggestion 
of a return to the beginning of their little 
romance. Never had Carthage been so dole- 
ful, so dejected. 


ND then came another of those warm 

days that fall into winter from some 
hole in the sky, only to emphasize the bleak- 
ness that has preceded and will return. A 
telegram reached old Loren Brown’s paper, 
announcing that Congress in a house-cleaning 
session had passed a hurly-burly of bills and 
among them one that authorized the con- 
struction of the Carthage dam by private 
enterprise across the public domain of the 


Mississippi. 
The Carthaginians could hardly believe 
their evening paper. Even Mr. Loren 


Brown’s editorial hosanna evoked no enthu- 
siasm, though the passage of the bill was 
almost a miracle of luck. 

There had been of late a public crusade 
with a vast propaganda for the conservation 
of the great reservoirs of natural power, the 
rivers, the lakes, the forests, the waterfalls 
There had been a fierce heaping of abuse 
upon the outrageous villains who had gone 
out into the wilds and invested their evil 
millions in the development of power for 
the heinous purpose of earning a little more 
money than a savings bank would pay on 
funds left idle. 

What had been praised a few years ago 
as fearless American enterprise and the con- 
quest of Old Wilderness by captains of in- 
dustry, was now described as the incursion of 
pirates and profiteers bent on robbing the 
great American Peepul of their sovereign 
rights. 

The project to dam the Mississippi, the 
beautiful hope of generations of humble citi- 
zens, was suddenly revealed as a crime. The 
saviors they had looked for were branded 
now as Judases and thieves. Nowadays all 
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capitalists were thieves and were being cru- 
cified on the high hill of oratory. Success, 
instead of being a proof of assiduity, honesty 
and ability, was equivalent to a penitentiary 
sentence. 

A delegation of Carthaginians, including 
the bankers Judge Nolan and Alex Thomp- 
son and the wholesale merchant John Bur- 
man, had gone to Washington to push 
through the franchise for the dam, and had 
encountered a Niagara of political opposition. 
They had left their wives and children with 
promises of quick return, but they remained 
in Washington for months, pleading and pull- 
ing ropes. 

They wore down the opposition until 
enough Congressmen consented to rush the 
bill through in order to be rid of them. The 
delegation had hardly time enough to send 
the telegram of victory to Loren Brown, 
when it was learned that the President would 
veto the bill. It could never be passed above 
his veto. 

This was bitter news, for the President 
had given his promise years ago to do his 
utmost for the dam. But that had been 
when he was swinging round the circle, mak- 
ing speeches and promises everywhere he 
paused. He had paused at Carthage and 
had, of course, been told of the dam-to-be. 
Judge Nolan had pointed out the river from 
the high bluffs and described the magnificent 
benefaction of the project. 

The candidate had cried, “Magnificent! 
Bully!” and pledged his signature if he be- 
came President and the bill reached his desk. 

And now he was President and the bill 
was on its way to his desk. And he had 
become such a convert, so fanatical a con- 
vert to conservation that he vowed he would 
check the infamous grab-act. And this word 
also reached Carthage by wire, and every- 
- body growled: “I told you so!” 

But Judge Nolan and Alex Thompson and 
John Burman set their jaws and forced their 
way into the Presence. 

His Excellency looke4 up and snapped out 
his reasons for defending the public from 
the theft of its river for the benefit of that 
almost unmentionable thing, “a corporation,” 
and those unutterable infamies known as the 
“interests.” 

John Burman and Alex Thompson quailed, 
but Judge Nolan stepped forward, looked 
the President straight in the eye, and de- 
livered a brief oration to his audience of one. 
He described the ancient hopes of the people, 
the years of wasted endeavor, the incalculable 
waste of the river’s energy, past and future, 
the surveys and investigations from the days 
of Lieutenant Robert E. Lee to the present 
time, and finally the toil expended in win- 
ning Congress to a roll-call and a favorable 
vote. 

“And all this we have done, Mr. President, 
in the absolute belief that if there was one 
man in the nation whose word we could rely 
on, whose pledge was sacred, that man was 
you, Mr. President !” 

“Grrrrr—humph!” said the President. 

He snatched up a pen, stabbed it into the 
inkwell, slashed his signature across the foot 
of the bill and snarled: 

“Good day, gentlemen!” 

And it was a good day for those gentle- 
men. But it was not a good day for the 
President, since he knew that he had brought 
on his head another of his daily avalanches 
of abuse. Whatever he did brought down 
an avalanche from one peak or another. 
This one would come from the highest- 
minded lovers of the people in general and 
despisers of the people in particular. But 
the President had the private comfort of 
having kept his word for once. 

When the new news was spread about 
Carthage that the dam was actually sancti- 
fied by Congress and the President’s own 
signature, the bells of all the churches were 
rung. The people became children restored 
to their old faith in Santa Claus. Such 





factories as still had any steam up blew their 
whistles madly. 

But the festival was brief, for the typical 
Carthage fog settled down and dampened the 
town-soul. It came upon them that it was 
April Fool’s Day instead of Christmas. For 
along with the permission to build the dam 
went a proviso that construction should be 
begun and completed within a certain nar- 
row term of years. 

And there was nobody to build it! It 
would cost millions, and where were the 
millionaires? There were certainly none in 
Carthage, and Wall Street was having one 
of its sick headaches. The rich were feeling 
poorer than the poor. 


Chapter Twenty-four 

HEN Evert Bleecker told Odalea that 

he would build the dam to please her, 
he meant all that his manifest hyperbole im- 
plied. Then his mother abducted him. After 
a little struggle to keep both his promise and 
his love, he Mad given up both and forgotten 
the dam as well as Odalea. And yet— 

Sometimes a careless traveler flings from a 
train-window the core of a gnawed fruit, 
and unwittingly plants in the desert a tree 
that will one day be hung with golden apples 
and begin an orchard. 

The Bleeckers, father and son, when they 
returned to New York, had tossed about 
them great words about the dam. After a 
few rebuffs, they talked of other things. 
Now, it might well have been that some of 
the men they talked to talked to other men, 
and they to others. There is no way of 
proving or disproving such a possibility, but 
it is certain that the one man who did re- 
solve to build the dam heard of it first from 
another man who knew little about it and 
cared less, and only mentioned it offhand in 
a group of other foolish schemes. 

But his obiter dictum chanced to fall upon 
the idle mood of an engineer just returned 
from a Cyclopean feat in South America. 
This man Craigie—Ian Craigie—was restless 
for another giant's task, and perked an eal 
and asked for more information about the 
picturesque impudence of damming the 
Father of Waters. 

He did not get the information and forgot 
his first interest. But later he was reminded 
of it by an orator who spoke of the dam 
as the last expiring gasp of the oligarchy of 
robbers that had been stealing from the pub- 
lic its most priceless resources. Craigie won- 
dered if this were not his next Labor of 
Hercules, and began to love the idea because 
it was hard and because the public benefac- 
tors hated it. 

And so it came about that in all the hid- 
den concatenation of accidents that made the 
dam possible, some share of the veiled glory 
may have belonged to Ben Webb. For Ben 
told Odalea about the turbines, and Odalea 
told Evert, and Evert told his father, and 
his father came out to see, and his mother 
took Evert East, and Evert talked to a man 
who talked to a man, and so on, till the 
nth man talked to Ian Craigie. Perhaps 
after all the dam would never have begun 
in time if it had not been for Mrs. Bleecker. 
She may have had as much to do with get- 
ting the dam started as anybody, for if she 
had not dragged Evert back East— 

But in this world who knows what he 
starts—or stops—or who or what has really 
started him or stopped him—or her—or it ? 


HERE was no brass band at the train 
to meet Ian Craigie. 


warning to do his own spying. He told 


nobody that he was coming, and when he | 


wrote his name on the register of the 
Carthage Hotel, the clerk whirled the regis- 
ter round, read the name wearily and said: 

“Would you want a room with a bath, 
Mr.—er—Crakeye ?” 


He came without | 
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The HAND 
that holds 
all eyes 


You see them now and then— those 
exquisite hands that hold you en- 
tranced with their sheer loveliness 
—hands that speak so eloquently 
of breeding and refinement! 


They're all too few, those well 
groomed hands to which every cul- 
tured woman should aspire. And 
yet how easy to attain if one takes 
the Glazo way to lovely nails! 


A second’s application with the 
dainty Glazo brush,a moment's dry- 
ing—and behold! your nails are 
glowing with the shell-pink lustre 
that Fashion and good taste de- 
mand! There's no waste of time, 
no tedious buffing, no ridging or peel- 
ing of nails—and your manicure 
lasts a week. 


Separate Remover for 
Perfect Results 


Glazo—the original Liquid Polish 
—comes complete with separate re- 
mover, which prevents waste and 
insures better results. 


Stop at your favorite toilet goods 
counter today and get the Glazo 
package. It will mean lovely nails 
always, with the minimum of exer- 
tion and expense. soc at all counters. 


The Glazo Company, 29 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Nails Stay Polished Longer— 
No Buffing Necessary 

| Try GLAZO Cuticle 

| Massage Cream 


It shapes the cuticle and 
keeps it even and healthy 
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Your First 
Gray " 


- 
Hair < 


Have you found it? ‘ee 


HERE will be more, you know, unless you 

stop them. Gray hair comes fast, once it 
gets started. Middle-age comes with it. 

The wise woman begins at once to stop the 
gray, before it shows. She uses the scientific 
cosmetic preparation which never fails to re- 
store original color, perfectly. 

Mail coupon for free trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. Test on a 
single lock of hair. Watch the gray go, re- 
placed by youthful color. 

Learn ease of application—simply by comb- 
ing through hair. And how clean, how dainty, 
the whole process. Mary T. Goldman's is a 
clear, colorless liquid—nothing to wash off, rub 
off, interfere with shampooing or with waving. 


Mail “Free Bottle’’ coupon 


Use X to indicate color of hair, Patented Tr fal 
Kit, by return mail, explaining all. 


Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 
--—-—-=—-= Please print your name and addres? «=—<—<-—=— 
Mary T. Gold 927-A Gold Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


! 

; Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
oor = hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 

! brown...... auburn (dark red)._.... light brown...... 

; light yoe (ight Fed)... blonde...... 

! 
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Your 
skin can be 


quickly cleared 

of Pimples, Black- 

heads, Acne Eruptions on 

the face or body, Barbers Itch 
and Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily 


or Shiny Skin.” CLEAR-TON hes 
been Tried, Tested and Proven its merits 
in over 100,000 test cases. 
WRITE sopay. for my FREE 
Booklet—“‘A CLEAR-TONE 
Sk1In"—telling how I 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years, 


E..S. GIVENS 217 Chemical Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 
ce 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Kestaurants, are cry- 
ing for ‘trained men and wom- 
heal ’ Hen. 2) weeks of easy spare-time 


oes, nd p home-training qualifies you— 
= wet experience unnecessary. 
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““Lhear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody, 
‘How?’ With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. | would not know 

| had them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 












for the 
is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmi Any- 
one can adjust it.” Over one h thousand sold. 


e 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778. 10S. 18th St., Phila. | 









| human welfare, 


There are all sorts of fame, and Ian 
Craigie did more work for less of it than 
almost anyone else in the world. He was 
well known to the few persons who know 
anything about the master-engineers who are 
transforming the planet, but who knows 
anything about engineers? 

But the last thing on earth that Ian 
Craigie regretted was his lack of notoriety. 
Why, he could not be wheedled into having 
his photograph taken. A camera was about 
the only thing on earth he fled from, and 
a reporter the only man. 

He hired an automobile and rode up and 
down both sides of the river. He went 
down to the water's edge and studied the 
face of the river and the quality of the 
banks. He stood throwing pebbles at the 
dimples in the eddies and looked to be 
the idlest loafer that ever stared at nothing. 
But his brain was a turbine transforming a 
current of water into servile lightnings. 

Marquette and Joliet and La Salle had 
drifted down this stream two centuries and 
a half before, and the drowsy Indians had 
wondered at them as they wondered drowsily 
at the Indians. Their thoughts of this realm 
had been as different as possible from 
Craigie’s, but his were no less ardent for 
and far more definite. 

When he returned to his hotel, he flung 
himself on the bed and thought out poems 
of steel, an epic in concrete, temples and 
miracles and a gospel of the new religion of 
science which strives to free man from use- 
less toil by enlarging his powers. 

The next day Craigie strolled down Main 
Street, dropped in at the bank of Judge 
Nolan, sent-in his unknown name and was 
told to wait. Judge Nolan was busy with 
one of the hank’s substantial customers, Ben 
Webb. 

Ben Webb was asking for money, as often, 
but not for the furtherance of his business. 
There was no business in town to further. 
All his collateral was already pledged, and 
he was offering himself as security for a 


| loan: 


| comin’, 


“You see, Judge,” he was saying, “Petunia, 
has a great future, but it’s kind of slow 
like everything else worth while— 
the dam, for instance. If I don’t send her 
this money right away, she'll have to give 


| up just as she’s on the brink. She’s going 


to play Martha in a pupils’ recital her teacher 
is giving, and some managers will be there— 
and—and—” 

“I know, Ben,” said Judge Nolan. “I'd 
love to help you out, and I'd do anything 
for Petunia, but—well, it’s not a bankable 
proposition.” 

“All right,” Ben sighed. “All right.” 

He rose and slunk out, and the Judge mo- 
tioned to the waiting stranger that he was 
the next beggar. 


\ HEN Craigie introduced himself, the 

Judge was still thinking of Ben and 
Petunia, and he heard little of Craigie’s talk 
because he could see Ben loitering outside 
unable to give up hope. Finally he broke 


| into Craigie’s talk and called: 


| into that old safe of yours, 


“Oh, Ben!” Ben slunk back, and Judge 
Nolan said: 

“Aw, hell, I'll give you the money. But 
only for two reasons: one is, I can't disap- 
point Petoony; and the other is you look 
like you’d rob the bank if I didn’t.” 

“TI was just figurin’ on how I could bust 
” said Ben. 

When the Judge went to order the funds 
credited to Ben, he said: 

“Meet Mr. Webb, Mr.—er—Mr.—” 

“Craigie.” 

“Mr. Craigie. Mr. Webb is one of our 
leading mechanics, and Mr. Craigie is visit- 
in’ our city for a few days.” 

Ben shook hands, and dropping into a 
chair said for lack of anything else to say: 

“You interested in mechanics?” 

“IT am a mechanic!” 
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“What line?” ; 

“Hydraulics and construction. 
out here to build the dam.” 

Ben stared at him, realized that he was in 
the presence of a giant and called: 

“Oh, Judge! Judge Nolan! Oh, Ju-udge!” 

“Well, Ben, here’s your credit-slip.” 

“And there’s the Builder of the Dam! 
He’s here! This is the biggest thing that 
ever struck Carthage—next to Petunia’s goin’ 
on with her singin’.” 


I’ve come 


Chapter Twenty-five 

HANCE upon Chance! If Ben had not 

humbled himself before the bank presi- 
dent, confessed his failure to carry on the 
sacrifice of his own ambition for his sister’s, 
and implored a financier to be reckless so 
that an artist might trudge on, Ben would 
never perhaps have lifted himself out of the 
slough of despond. 

The dam would have been built, but he 
would have had nothing to do with it and 
no help from it. But he met the engineer 
when Craigie was lonely and a trifle ex- 
hausted by the first vague grandeurs of his 
inspiration. He lingered, and while Craigie 
and Nolan talked, Ben put in a word now 
and then. And it was the keen word of a 
mind alert to mechanical terms—a soul, be- 
sides, of warm magnetic appeal. 

When Craigie left the bank, Ben walked 
along with him in a spirit of comradeship 
that Craigie understood and liked. He could 
see that Ben was not cultivating him because 
he was a great man who might prove useful 
to Ben, but because he was a stranger and 
Ben might be helpful to him. 

Then Odalea went by, not as so often be- 
fore, in a fast-flying automobile with a fu- 
ture railroad president at the wheel, but 
afoot now, and shabby with the spiritlessness 
of one who has been doomed to spinster- 
hood and has ceased to resist. Ben, however, 
was in such a ferment of new hope that 
he looked her proudly in the eye. But when 
she spoke timidly, he fumbled at his hat 
and choked as he said: 

“How-do, Ody!” 

“Who's that ?” said Craigie. 

“That? Why that’s—that’s Oda—that’s 
Miss Lail—Miss Odalea Lail.” 

“Pretty name!” said Craigie, and laughed. 
“But I hope you get your wish and change 
it to Webb.” 

“Good gosh, what—what do you mean?” 

“When a man looks at a girl the way you 
did, he burns out all the fuses in his vicinity. 
You ought to wear a lightning-arrester, or 
insulate yourself a little better.” 

Drops of sweat came out on Ben’s brow 
from a flare of shame and of torment at his 
own ludicrousness. Yet there was a certain 
elation in his humility, and he could hardly 
tell whether he meant to confess or to boast 
when he stammered: 

“You certainly got me roped, Mr. Craigie. 
But it’s something to have a girl like that 
to love.” 

“And it’s something to be ‘able to love a 
girl like that like that,” said Craigie. “I’ve 
got a wife that’s had to stand more tensile 
and torsion tests than any steel cable I ever 
saw. And never a fiber has broken. I wont 
touch this job unless she says to go ahead, 
and if I start it, I'll bet you a million dol- 
lars the time will come when it will be up 
to her to pull me through.” 

This was unusual garrulity from Craigie, 
but he was very lonely, with the loneliness 
of a big man for a woman's, the woman’s, 
companionship. Having said so much, he 
felt that he must say a little more: 

“We engineers lead such a dog’s life so 
much of the time that a woman is a good 
deal more than a woman to us. She's just 
bread and butter. My God, the homesick- 
ness I’ve felt for my wife when I’ve been 
in the jungle or out on the desert some- 
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where, when even the sight of a white 
woman would have been like seeing the 
moon rise on a cool night after a hot day! 
Get you a woman, young man! But be 
sure to pick the right one.” 

“Yeah! But the right one sometimes hangs 
out of reach. And you can’t bring her down 
with a club like you would a ripe peach.” 

“Oh!” said Craigie. “I’m sorry 

And by that he meant that he regretted 
boasting of his own luck before a man who 
was apparently denied the possession of his 
choice. Ben was shaken enough to mumble: 

“Talk about loneliness in the desert! 
What about bein’ in a nice comfortable town 
like this when you pass the woman you 
want every day and—well—you can’t even 
say: ‘Sour grapes.’ ” 

There are probably no more shamelessly 
sentimental beings on earth than strong men 
in a certain mood. They blaze up like fire- 
places when the smoldering coals eat into a 
resinous knot. But they die out just as 
quickly. 

These two hard-handed, work-toughened 
men had slipped into an emotional state that 
would have been almost impossible to a pro- 
fessional sonneteer. They were afraid of 
themselves when they realized their naked- 
ness. 


RS. BUDLONG came to their aid. By 

merely walking along the street, she 
put sentimentalism to flight. She had been 
studying Craigie yards before she came up 
with him. Her practiced eye caught some- 
thing in his slouchy walk that told her he 
was used to command and to conquest. 

He was a stranger, and therefore inter- 
esting, especially in these woeful days when 
strangers were rare in Carthage. 

She was startled to see Ben Webb with 
him. That made her suspect that the alien 
was perhaps not so important as she had 
imagined. Yet she was wise enough to give 
heed to first impressions. Besides, she was 
desperate. She was like the queen of a 
ruined city. Her subjects were few and 
shabby and too jaded to pay her respect. 
She might as well have let Odalea marry her 
plumber. There would have been one less 
old maié among her relatives. 

The wraith of a greeting that Mrs. Bud- 
long gave Ben so startled him that he 
snatched at the visor of his cap. But he did 
not have it on. He had donned more formal 
headgear for visiting the bank, and his fin- 
gers were puzzled at their blunder. 
their custom to grasp the felt hat he wore 
by the top. By the time they had realized 
their mistake and groped higher, Mrs. Bud- 
long had passed, and they gave up the quest 
with the awkwardness of yokels in the city. 

“And who is all that?” said Craigie, who 
also had an instinct for character and recog- 
nized at a glance that the passer-by was a 
woman used to authority. 

“That—oh, that’s the grandest dame we 
got in town. That’s Mrs. Budlong, the Van- 
astorbilt of Carthage. If she’d ’a’ guessed 
that you was thinkin’ of buildin’ the dam, 
she'd ‘a’ had you nailed for dinner before 
she knew your name. She'll give you a 
party the first day she finds it out.’ 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned Craigie, “I guess I'll 
drop the damned dam.” 

“She only spoke to me because I was with 
an interesting stranger. She’s the aunt of 
that Miss Lail you asked about awhile back. 
She don’t think much of me.” 

It may have passed through Craigie’s idling 
mind that if he built the dam and smiled 
on this forlorn genius at his side, he might 
help him toward that forlorn beauty he 
adored. 

And it may not. But if any such thought 
flitted into his ken and out, he might have 
realized that if he built the dam he would 
bring down upon the slumbering town an 
army of young engineers, highly attractive 
to women and excitable at the vision of them. 


It was | 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’- 


Gonuine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians and proved safe by millions over 25 years for 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Colds 
Pain 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Accept only “Bayer” package 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





— 


Handy 


which contains proven directions. 


“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





HELP WANTED 
HOME THE BACON—Selling Stuart's 
Remover. Removes ink, iron rust, grass and fruit 
Write for free samples and terms today. 
Cc. H, STUART & CO. 
Newark, New York 


Stain 
stains 


BRING 


5970 Main 


BR ANCE H MANAGER for National Real Estate organi- 








zation TProfit-sharing basis. Capable salesman can earn 
$10,000 annually. VIA’ Co., 987 Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Agents men and women. Sell necessities. Every 
woman a user. Wonderful opportunity to make real 
money. Colonial Chemical Co., 711 Penn Avenue, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 
tations, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books. make-up goods. Big catalog free 
T. S. Denison & Co., 628 So. Wabash, Dept. 31, , Catenge, 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
INVENTORS—Write for our guide book ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free, 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C, 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 


basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright. St. louis, Mo. 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 
Stories, poems, descriptive articles, plays, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or write 
LITERARY BUREAU 
179 Hannibal, Mo. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary. Copyright book 


free. 
Press Syndicate, 1034, St. Louis, Mo. 











THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 'S ieatenens of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-11 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Model No. 26 corrects now 
all ill- shaped noses quickly, oy 
a home. 

It 1s the only nesestaping at ae, of 
precise adjustment anda safe and guar- 
anteed patent device that will actually give 
you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 
satisfied users. For years recommended 
by physicians. 16 years of experience in 
manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your 
Service. Model 25 Junior tor children. 
Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 
Exposition, London, England. Write for 

















testimonials and free booklet, which tells 
you how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2583 Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Bunte Cough Drops clear the 
voice and rest the throat. Made 
of pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
—the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH 


DROPS 











BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 
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ES and ayy 
INSTANTLY makes them 


ear naturally dark, ——y oma 
uriant. Adds wonderful charm, 





ur dealer's oF 
ELLINE CO. CHICAGO 


ICuticural 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 


Help Wanted 


hee require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous expericnce 
is required, as all that is necessary is a wiiling- 
ness on your part to carry out our fnstructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can use zoe 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
gous = employment—yet pay you 


May 


























ity a, — making less than $150 a month, 

offer ae am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
time will pay you well—your full time 

bring you py a handsome incoma 

Its costs 9 | to investigate. Write me today 

and I will send you full particulars & return 

mail and place before you the facts go that you 

can decide or yoursel, 


ALBeeY miLLs. Gen, Mor. Employment Dept 
919 American Bidg., CINCINNATI. OHIO, 














LEARN CARTOONING 
At Home-its Easy 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can eas- 
ily learn cartooning at home—no matter if you've | 


never touched a drawing pencil. Write for interest- 
ing FREE Book describing our easy simplified meth- 
Also details of specia! Free Outfit Offer! Send 
to Washington School of Cartooning, 

1113——15th Street, N. W., Washington, D € 


od. 


postenry today 


com 321-D, 










He left Ben at his hotel, and shaking 
hands with him, went to the desk to tele- 
| graph his wife that he was taking the night 
train home. He wanted her advice. 

His inspection of the river and his talk 
with Judge Nolan had convinced him that 
the project was fascinating as a problem 
and vitally important to the rescue of these 
people and hundreds of thousands of others 
—also that it would take a monumental 
pile of money. Judge Nolan had told him 
frankly that every effort to arouse the at- 
tention and invoke the cupidity of the pluto- 
crats had met with a complete rebuff. 

The difficulties were enormous in every di- 
rection, and therefore Craigie felt a call to 
battle. Simple graceful achievements of high 
financial promise did not interest him. He 
wanted a mountain to tunnel, a reservoir to 
build from crag to crag, a bridge to throw 
across a defiant gorge. To take old Missis- 
sippi and bind him to a mill as the Philis- 
tines had done with Samson—that was a 
feat that inspired him to ardor. 

First he must break down a dam of more 
than granite stolidity: he must breach the 
walls of capital and set free impounded mil- 
lions. That was also the more interesting 
the more nearly impossible it looked. 

He left Carthage with no promises of re- 
'turn, and his visit was soon forgotten by 
| the few who heard of it. The rift in the 
clouds was closed, and gray twilight deepened 


to the usual night. 
V HEN Craigie reached his home,—and 
an unpretentious home it was, the 
first he had bought with his first earnings, 
and had never left for a statelier mansion 
because his absences were so long and so 
remote,—he told his wife of the dream that 
was dying out there. -He was personally 
grieved by the unbroken eternity of wasted 
power. 

He spoke without enthusiasm, but she 
read between his words the longing of the 
engineer, and she warmed to the plan be- 
cause she could see that he hated to let it 
go. The mere breath of her enthusiasm 
kindled his with a blaze, and they resolved 
to go forward. 

Then began a long, disheartening campaign 
to enlist capitalists Craigie went up and 
down Wall Street like a pauper with a tin 
cup held out. Hardly a penny made a 
clink in its resounding emptiness. He se- 
cured only a few promises of help if help 
were secured elsewhere. 

He tried Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, 
Pittsburgh. He went over the border to 
Canada. Finally when Craigie had used up 
so much of his time, his money, his influ- 
ence, his patience and his acquaintance, that 
he had little left of any, he stumbled upon a 
man who happened to be inflammable, and 
set him off like a fuse. And this man ran 
sputtering to others, exploding them in such 
rapid succession that the money began to 
bombard Craigie from all directions. 

Perhaps nothing served as the true fulmi- 
nate so well as the word that the time was 
all but expired, and if action was not taken 
instanter, the gambling chance was lost. 

Craigie in his discouragement had kept 
paring down the amount required until, 
when at last it was subscribed, he realized 
| that unless he had a better run of luck than 

he had any right to expect, he was likely to 
| find his money finished long before his 
work. But he was in a frenzy now to be- 
gin, and his wife for his sake urged him to 
make the try. 

It was a desperate chance to take, but he 
took it. And now Carthage had a tele- 
gram saying that the money was subscribed 
and construction would begin, with Ian 
Craigie as the engineer in command. 

“Who's Craigie?” was the word that ran 
about the town. The name meant nothing 
to anybody except Judge Nolan, who had 
known of Craigie’s endlees failures to raise 
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money; and to Ben Webb, who remembered 
him only as a mighty nice fellow. 

The real-estate Rip Van Winkles, shaken 
from their long hibernation, rubbed their 
eyes and wondered if this were another of 
the false alarms. Still, it is of the essence 
of a realtor to simulate and stimulate hope, 
and the Carthage land-salesmen raised a hue 
and cry. 

By the time Craigie reached Carthage, old 
man Lail had sold five lots and was almost 
too haughty to speak to his own wife and 
daughter. He who had been for so many 
years the stupidest fool in town was now 
the wisest, and he resolved to make the ut- 
most of his almost posthumous prosperity. 
He began to look at automobiles. His bills 
could wait. 

Craigie remembered Ben and invited him 
to bid on the most congenial sub-contracts. 

“I'd like to see you get that girl,” he 
said. 

But Odalea had already been assailed with 
the attentions of a squad of young engineers 
sent on ahead by Craigie. And hundreds 
more were on their way. The girls of 
Carthage were like the stupefied girls of 
some medieval city besieged and starved un- 
til all the men were slain or crippled, and 
then suddenly taken by storm. Over the 
walls and down the streets and into all the 
homes poured a cascade of ardent youth. 

The future railroad presidents from the 
East had been fierce enough, but they had 
come from great cities, from girl-rich New 
York, from Boston overrun with a super- 
fluity of maidens, from Philadelphia the 
city of sisterly love, and from many a capital 
of wealth and fashion. But these engineers 
came in from nomad hardship and tent-life, 
from dreary regions where an Indian squaw 
grew beautiful from rarity; where sloven 
Mexican half-breeds were fleeting goddesses 
all too few; where rawboned farm-girls 
turned to Venuses in calico, sun-bonneted 
nymphs. To the young engineers Carthage 
was a metropolis, every goose a swan, every 
hollyhock an orchid. 


S for Odalea, at the first assurance that 
one of the Lail lots was actually sold, her 
mother had dragged her down to Strouther 
& Streckfuss’ to buy a new dress. When 
Odalea tried to protest against the ruinous 
extravagance, her mother almost shook her 
rickety frame to pieces with wrath. Old 
Mrs. Lail was terrified lest Odalea had lin- 
gered on the shelf too long to be sold at 
all. But certainly her time was short: she 
needed to be dusted and refurbished and 
made ready for a market that might close 
as abruptly as the railroad bazaar had shut 
Canny Mrs. Lail thought these things, but 
all she said was: 

“You got to have something to cover your 
nakedness, haven’t you? You're in rags.” 

So the first woman-famished engineers 
that raided Carthage and preémpted the 
choicest rooms in hotels or boarding-houses, 
gazed with barbaric wonder at the beauty of 
Odalea in a new dress. 

To them she was what Helen was to the 
war-wrung soldiers crouched about the walls 
of Troy, when she walked along the ram- 
parts, and the sunset wind plucked with rosy 
fingers at the draperies of her loveliness. 

The love-starved foreigners found her am- 
brosially beautiful and hungered for her, 
hoped for her. 

And she was unearthly beautiful to Ben 
Webb too. But now she was on a higher 
wall than ever. 





This great novel of American 
life by the famous author of 
“The Old Nest” comes to its 
most interesting phase in the 
next installment. Watch for it in 
the forthcoming February issue. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








The United Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Located in an attractive suburb of New York City. 
Two years and eight months training leading to the 
degree of Registered Nurse. 

Strong theoretical courses under qualified instructors— 
supervised practical work—high official rating. Text 
books, uniforms after acceptance into the school, allow- 
ance and scholarship for advanced study at Columbia 
University provided. 

Eighteen Units of High School work demanded for 
admittance. 

February class now forming. 

For information apply to ) Superintendent | of Nurses. 


STUDY NURSING 


Join February Class. Accredited school. 
—— —~ _rcaeaees One yearof High School 


CHRIST HOSPITAL ae +4 NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
2. nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 

0 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory opening 











pA. Ist. All applicants must be graduates of 
accredited High Schools. Enrollments now ing 
made. Address, Director of Nursing, University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











The Chicage Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing 
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The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ yr nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Addre: 

Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New | York, N. Y. 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital & Maternity 


2%-year oe in general nursing with special training 
in nursing of children. Good instructions, ideal home. 
Apply for February class now. 

H thie H and Maternity, 
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| “Only College of Auction Bridge 
Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special | on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet “R.” 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 West S4th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 























The Winning Team 


Thought and action are the team 
which wins every world race; solves 
every world problem; creates the art 
and industry and love and happiness 
of our civilization. And when thought 
and action are co-ordinated with a 
pair of skilled hands and ten highly 
sensitized fingers for the accurate 
“feel” of the thing being made, and 
a pair of educated eyes which under- 
stand what they see, then you have 
the professional in some vocational 
calling. In other words, you have the 
graduate of a professional or vocational 
school, prepared to contribute the 
product of his or her skill to the sum 
of the world and in return reap the 
world’s rewards. 

If you are experiencing difficulty in 
finding the right vocational school, we 
will be glad to help you from our 
wide knowledge. Address your letter, 
setting forth all pertinent facts, to 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog address, Box R-i, Angola, Ind. 
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ARN SIGN PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORATING 
PAPER HANGING, AUTO  pAINTING, GRAINING AND 
ARBLIN Practical train training—No Mail Courses. Dept 


128 West Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 
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The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Milder Musterole 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 
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Have Shapely Feet 
Unmarred by BUNIONS 


FASHION and comfort demand 





that feet fit snugly into the dainty 
pumps of today. 
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ing torture to upset comfort. Bun- 
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GOOD HEARING A JOY 


Millions of people kaow that, but Multicudes of 
personas with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying coaversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Anti- 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
fittingin the Ear entirely out of sight. No wires, n0 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. Write fer booklet and swora 
statement of the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0, LEONARD, Inc., Suite 140 70 Sth Ave., New York 
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to find his wife, and waited impatiently until 
| she came hurrying out to him. 
| . “Ralph—is anything wrong? Are you ill?” 

“I’m fagged—want to get back to the 
hotel.” 

Her look of anxiety changed to disappoint- 
ment. 

“Do wait until the Chopin number is 
over.” 

“You've had more than an hour of it, 
haven’t you?” 

Without a word, she turned. 

“What are you going back for?” 





“Ts that necessary ?” 

A flash of defiance flamed in her cloudy 
gray eyes. 

“One should have at least decent man- 


| “To tell Galli.” 


| ners, Ralph.” 


That was her only comment. Apart as 
she had been that night when they drove 
into Cernobbio, so now she sat silent as a 
statue, her profile outlined darkly against 


| the sunset. 


She made no protest when he suggested 
that they dine in their rooms, nor again 
when he tied her to a chessboard for the 
rest of the evening. 

The gentle languor of Italian night stole 
into the beautiful salon of their suite. But 
Trowbridge felt no relaxation. His heart 
was as tense as his fingers. Why could he 
not for an instant enchain what was behind 
those cyes whose depths should rightfully 
belong to him? Occasionally they wandered 


| with longing unreadable toward the waters 


| 
} 


of the lake lapping like gentle, yet stirring 
melody. But always with unerring direct- 
ness they returned for hei next move. 

Finally, without warning, his hands 
crashed down, a sudden thud. The ivory 
figures scattered, the downfall of a puppet 
kingdom. His head dropped on his breast 
as if neld by wires that had broken 

“Ralph!” 

In a breath she was beside him 

“Tt’s all right. I’m played out—ring for 
Matthews.” 

“Ralph, you are ill!” 

“Absolutely not! Go to bed.” 

She slipped an arm about him, waited 
until the valet appeared. He felt hex iips 
brush his forehead—soft, aloof, he tole him- 
self, moistly cool as the touch of ice. Yet 
her words came, tenderly solicitous: 

“Promise to call me if you need me 

As the valet assisted him to rise, a surge 
of rage shook him. This devastating weak- 
ness—it was unbearable! Why should he, 
Ralph Trowbridge, still in his prime, be 
forced to totter like a feeble old fool? Why 
this gnawing, like fangs tearing at his breast ? 
Why this fury of futility against he knew 
not what? Why these walls intangible, 
against which he battered his head until it 
spun senselessly ? 

He pulled away from the supporting arm 
and lurched heavily forward. Quietly it 
went back into place. He bent to the de- 
mand, and moved toward his bedroom. But 
in the doorway he paused. Like a distant 
swish, coming nearer, a strange souno ‘ell 
across the silence. Strange, yet familiar, it 
rose out of the night, soaring like a signai 
of triumph. 

Ralph Trowbridge adjusted his eyes to the 
darkness of his dimly lighted room. But 
even before the black shadow flung itself 
through the window and sprawled across 
the opposite wall, he had recognized the 
flapping of huge wings. 


ORNING and sunlight found him some- 
what calmed. He instructed the con- 
cierge to have a motorboat in readiness, 
and went to tell Agnes that they were going 
to take a look at the famous gardens of the 





Villa Carlotta. The door of her room was 


FLAPPING 
(Continued from page 79) 


WINGS 


ajar. As he entered, she hastily hung up 
the telephone instrument and hurried to meet 
him. 

With his curious lift of the lip, he smiled 
—and that lip drew back as if only bones 
and teeth, no flesh, were under it. He went 
to the telephone, picked up the combination 
transmitter and receiver, and asked to be 
connected with the number Madame had 
called. The answer came back that Madame 
had not yet given the number. He smiled 
again—turned to his wife. A momentary 
flame akin to hatred smoldered behind the 
calm gray of her eyes, but it died out in- 
stantly. 

“I was trying to reach Dr. Murano,” she 
told him. 

“Quite so. Will you be ready to go out 
in a few minutes?” He smiled once more, 
and walked slowly toward the salon. There 
he halted on the other side of the door, 
waiting for her next move. But she did 
not again take up the telephone. He heard 
only a rustle of garments, and the opening 
and closing of the French window. ... . 

Several nights later Murano dined with 
them. In the interim there had been no 
trips to Milan, no moment that permitted 
Agnes Trowbridge away from her husband's 
side. He even gave orders to her maid that 
any communication with anyone in Milan 
must be through him. He was practically 
commanding an underling to spy on his 
wife, and loathed the force that impelled 
him to it. But that was outside of control 
—he had passed beyond shame or reticence. 


GNES gave no sign of recognizing his sur- 
veillance. She appeared anxious about 
his condition to the point of not wanting to 
leave him for a moment. On the night of 
Murano’s visit, Ralph Trowbridge thought 
he had never seen her lovelier. In a way, it 
disturbed him. There were blue shadows 
closing round her eyes, as if she had not 
been sleeping, and a tremulous uncertainty 
to her expressive lips. Her face, in fact her 
whole form, seemed to have grown thinner 
She looked somehow a smaller woman, and 
it made her more appealing. Perhaps the 
effect was due entirely to the black chiffon 
that floated about her, clinging to her limbs 
as she walked Her shoulders glistened 
through the gauzy material as if it were 
nothing more than a cloud. 

Trowbridge had an irritating sense that 
she ought to be wearing more clothes. Yet 
it was absurd. Her gown had not the 
slightest suggestion of immodesty. Then he 
observed that her only jewel was the large 
emerald-cut diamond which always topped 
her platinum wedding ring. Simplicity— 
that was it! There was nothing of the 
sumptuous splendor in dress and ornament 
that he liked to see her expressing, nothing 
of the trademark of the Trowbridge millions, 
and the omission annoyed him. 

They dined on the terrace, with its gay 
striped awning overhead and, beyond, a 
vista of pointed cypress trees, etched purply 
with the pencil of coming night on the sky’s 
vivid blue. That vibrant background inten- 
sified the gleaming quality of his wife’s skin, 
the warmth under its marble. He wished 
‘or an instant that she had been hideous. 

They went indoors, and he watched 
Murano’s gaze as it drifted to her in the 
brilliant light. Sympathetic, charming in its 
outreach, encompassing, the great physician 
with that glance seemed to be placing pro- 
tective arms around her. Why? Trow- 
bridge resented the implied intimacy. What 
secret, from which he was barred, did those 
two share? 

A table was placed out of drafts and 
coffee served. Trowbridge lighted a ciga- 
rette, and as it met his lip, that lip curved 
back. 
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“Shall we go out on the lake?” 

“I'd rather not,” she said. “It’s a bit 
chilly. And besides, there’s a wonderful 
program for the concert. We can play 
bridge later if you like.” 

The musicians were tuning up, fingers 
sensing their instruments with the touch of 
reverence. She sat back, a look of actual 
hunger in her eyes, an eager waiting that 
approached the tragic. 

Trowbridge turned away and surveyed 
the men and women sipping coffee and cor- 
dials. An oddly assimilated crowd, from all 
corners: simple and supercivilized, tourists 
and seasoned travelers, freaks and familiar 
faces. Seeking new sensations, Trowbridge 
told himself. Fools! Didn’t they know 
there were none? 


UDDENLY his curling lip tightened so 

that his teeth protruded from the upper 
jaw like those of a beast stalking prey. With 
a group of Americans two tables away sat 
Galli. He was listening attentively to an 
animated and diamond-bedecked dowager. 
His fine head bent toward her, but the warm 
brown eyes, set deep, were resting, a wor- 
shipful caress, upon Agnes Trowbridge. Un- 
guarded, that look, unaware of any audience, 
knowing that even the woman it held was 
unconscious of it. 

The hands of the man who caught it 
clamped into fists. He sat rigidly taut, then 
wheeled in the direction of his wife. Her 
eyes, half-closed, were toward the orchestra. 
Trowbridge labored to his feet. 

“Let’s go on the terrace a bit.” 

“Too chilly for you now—even with an 
overcoat.” The Doctor’s restraining grip 
halted him. “I wont hear of it!” 

Ralph Trowbridge stared down at him. 
Had Murano a hand in this accidental ap- 


pearance? Was he deliberately flinging 
them together—his wife and the young 
musician? They were countrymen. Mura- 


no’s long American residence meant nothing. 
The Latin—a wise move never to trust him! 

The physician was watching him with a 
peculiar expression he could not fathom. 
He pulled from it, to fasten once more on 
the young Italian. 

“Ah,” he heard the low 
beside him. “Galli—I see. 
“You knew he was coming, of course.” 

“Of course not!” The words were harsh 
with impatience. “For God's sake, don’t 
torture yourself again, Ralph.” 

“Then he knew you were coming—and 
would serve as protection.” 

“Against what? I’ve told you repeatedly, 
my friend, that you have nothing to fear.” 

Trowbridge sent another swift glance 
toward his wife. She was lost in the music. 
Even when it stopped, she did not move, 
but sat for a long moment, still hearing the 
dying strains. 

The orchestra leader, as he lowered his 
baton, caught sight of Galli. Instantly he 
bowed deep. The latter sprang up, evidently 
glad to be free of the garrulous lady, crossed 
the lounge, clasped the outstretched hand of 
the other man. As one, the members of the 
orchestra rose in tribute to their far-famed 
compatriot. With boyish appreciation, Galli 
beamed on them. He picked up the first 
violinist’s instrument and examined it, test- 
ing it with sensitive, vibrant fingers. The 
man answered, his voice hushed. 

Galli rested it under his chin and ran the 

ow across the strings. A tremor held the 
men breathless. Then, on sudden impulse, 
he leaned across, whispered to their leader. 
The man’s eyes went alight. He veered 
round, as if to make an announcement, but 
a swift gesture stopped him. 

Galli’s eyes glowed; then the lids drooped. 
He tested the violin once more, adjusted it, 
and lifted the bow. With the first drawing 
across the strings, the clatter of cups, the 
chatter of conversation halted. An electric 
stillness fell across the place, even upon 


voice of the man 
” 


those who did not recognize the player. The 
magic sway of genius needed no name. 

He had chosen an étude of Chopin, played 
in D flat major, the fifteenth of the series 
that mirror those halting, changing impulses 
known as moods. A varied mood, this, 
light and laughing, then suddenly switched 
to brooding, ominous intensity. 

To Trowbridge’s imagination, the dancing, 
deepening, dolorous notes drawn from the 
violin made no appeal. He saw only a 
slender figure, dark head bent, the suggestion 
of strong muscle in the arm that moved back 
and forth with such consummate grace. The 
play of the bow was the scratching of 
sharp-pointed nails on his nerves. 

Inevitable that his eyes should leap from 
the Italian to the woman he called his own. 
She was leaning back, lips parted, lids closed. 
She might have been responding to music 
or musician; it was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. But one thing to Trowbridge 
was all too evident: she was giving herself 
as she had never given herself to him. Strip 
her of career, of associations, of opportunity, 
he could not strip the music from her soul. 

And this player fellow—what tricks would 
such as he not resort to, if one of them could 
further his game? He was playing to her 
and upon her, of course. 

Ralph Trowbridge’s hands trembled until 
the table shook under them. They were | 
uncontrolled, palsied, shaking like a senile old | 
man’s. 

The music’s laughter trickled, a spraying, 
sparkling fountain into the room’s stillness. | 
It trailed away, gave place to the low rumble 
of storm about to break, to strike. 

But to him, all was clamorous tumult. | 
It descended, smothering him. He half-rose, | 
gasping for breath, but Murano’s strong yet 
gentle grasp held him. The tumult dissolved 
into applause. Galli, violin in one hand, 
bow in the other, was taking it with a 
gracious smile and a shake of the head that 
implied, “No more.” 

Murano excused himself, joined the group 
about the player, smiling approval. Agnes, 
however, made no move. Her hands were 
clasped in her lap. Her white face was lifted. 
Her throat throbbed. As completely un- 
conscious, this woman, of the world about 
her as if she had not been of it. 





HEN Murano rejoined them, Agnes| 

seemed to awaken. Turning, she smiled | 
at him. But the smile died as her eyes met | 
her husband’s. She leaned toward the) 
Doctor, spoke a word which Trowbridge did | 
not catch. He nodded—that was all. 

Ralph Trowbridge struggled up, gripping 
the table-edge. 

“Tired—going to bed,” he muttered. And 
abruptly reaching out a hand: “Sorry to take 
Agnes away from you so early, old man.” 

“Tll see you to your rooms.” Murano 
linked an arm through his. 

“Not necessary—thanks. Leave you with 
your fiddler friend. Phone you tomorrow. 
G’night.” The words were mumbled. 

Agnes started to speak but stopped as the 


physician silently withdrew his arm and | 


stepped back. She laid a hand in his. He 
held it a second, then touched it with his 
lips, and with eyes that met hers, murmured: 
“Good night.” Trowbridge swiftly glanced 
toward Galli. His back was turned. He 
appeared not to have noticed their departure. 
Yet the man who watched felt that Galli 
knew every move they made. 

He carried that conviction to their rooms 
and behind shut doors. He carried it to his 
bed after she had left him. He carried it, 
swinging back and forth in his brain, a 
pendulum marking time as he lay with body 
beaten, while ears waited, alert. Numb yet 
alive to every vibration, conscious of the 
very air stirring about him, his sharpened 
senses strained against the stillness. 

Presently it came—the sound he knew they | 
had been waiting for—a soft knock. The | 
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Selecting The School 


The training, association and en- 
vironment experienced during 
school years lay the foundations 
for success or failure in future 
life. The selection of the school 
best suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a mat- 
ter of thought and thorough in- 
vestigation. This is especially 
true of boarding schools which 
prepare for college and for life, 
but it also holds good for schools 
of professional and special train- 


ing. 
The Red Book Magazine’s De- 
partment of Education has 
helped many hundreds of parents 
select the school for their boys 
and girls, also many young peo- 
ple who have appealed to us to 
find a school where they can pro- 
cure just the right training for a 
chosen occupation. The same 
service is at your disposal. 
Our information is based on 
data obtained through personal 
visits to representative schools 
in all parts of the country. In 
order to be fully helpful we need 
data on the following: type of 
school you wish—college pre- 
paratory or general academic 
(in the case of a boy military or 
non-military), finishing, post- 
graduate, business, technical, 
secretarial, art, music, dramatic, 
dancing, etc.; location in which 
you wish school; approximate 
amount you plan to pay per year 
for board and tuition in the case 
of a boarding school, tuition only 
for schools of special training; 
exact age of prospective pupil, 
religion and previous education 
in detail. Enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address:— 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd S.reet, New York City 
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MEN — Stop Falling Hair! 


GLOVER’S will cleanse and stimulate the 


D 
Scalp and Hair.” Ie will show 
you practical methods of sav- 
ing your hair before you 
are entirely bald. 
Write Dept. G-18 


H. Clay Glover Co., 
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IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily toanysteam fF 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 














AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
1815 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


| Send mea trial Airid (one only) (Guaranteed 
s years.) (This will be mailed C.O D., or 
| enclose k or money order for $1.60.) 
' UII sc sscsinssds Gorsiastlsstibestiadévsnneineanisieinetunastibaediion 
Address 
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SILVER POLISH 
m Shaker 


Powder 
Can 


Made by the largest 
silverware ~ feote nell 
in the world 


ALSO IN CAKE OR CREAM 














DISC 
beautiful M 
charge. Hear the marvelous 
of this sensational instrument. 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
392 West Water St. Fort Ai » Wis. 








light, drew in a chair. 





swish of a dress—hasty steps across the 
floor—a door gently opened. Then a quick 
but cautious closing. 

He was out of bed, stumbling toward his 
own door, both hands outstretched to the 


|| knob. They caught hold of it, turned—and 


he was in the salon. 

He had not stopped to ask himself what 
to expect. He knew only that revelation 
awaited him. 

His eyes pierced through the dark, made 
out the figure of his wife’s maid, hurrying 
with terrified step toward her mistress’ room. 
Fright made her voice soundless as his fin- 
gers closed round her wrist. They went so 
tight that her bones cracked under them, 
and the white envelope she held dropped 
limply to the rug. 

He turned the wrist, slowly, until she sank 
in a huddled heap. Then he seized on the 
letter, and crossing the room with careful 
quiet, entered his own. 

The door locked, he switched on the desk- 
He would know—at 


last he was to know the truth! His lip 


curved back above his teeth. His hand shut 


round the handle of the paper-knife as if 
it had been a dagger. And, as if driving it 
into human flesh, he tore open the letter. 
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The writing across the white sheet was 
fine, angular, direct. He held it under the 
light. He read: 


“Dear Mrs. Trowbridge: 

“You have begged me for the absolute 
truth, and I must give it. You are a woman 
too fine to be put off or deceived. You are 
also strong enough to bear up under what 
I must tell you. I hoped I might be able 
to do so in person, but your husband makes 
that impossible. I know how devoted you 
have been, how loyal. But there is no use 
seeing me further. I can do nothing. I have 
told you honestly the nature of Ralph’s ill- 
ness. Three years ago, if he had been willing 
to help himself, I could have helped him. 
But it has eaten into his vitals—this sus- 
picion of you—until it has consumed him. 
He has as surely committed suicide as if he 
had taken slow poison. There is no hope, 
my dear. Take him home. He cannot live 
three months.” 


The man crouched above the desk seemed 
to hear a sound—far off, as if unreal. A 
faint, rhythmic, regular pulse-pound. But 
before it resolved itself into the brooding 
beat of great wings, a limp figure slid gently 
to the floor. 


PUDDING 


(Continued from page 47) 


forting man. But this thought led un- 
happily near the ever-ready tear-ducts. Soon 
there would be no Wilbur to sit in the pew 
with her. 

“I’m sorry to seem so unhappy,”—it was 
a thin, shaky voice,—“but when you've been 
through as much as I have, Miss—my—” 

It was an opening, and nerving herself, 
Louise grasped it—reaching firmly over the 
table and clasping one of those plump hands: 
“Surely you're going to call me by my 
name,” she said in a gentle voice. Wilbur 
flashed a nervous look at her, but she didn’t 
flinch. 

“ don’t even know wh-what it is!” 

“Louise. But the people ’'m—fond of call 
me Lou 

“Tf Wilbur had taken me even a little 
into his confidence, I'd have been a little 
better pr-prepared.”” The tears were com- 
ing swiftly now, and the tiny lace-bordered 
handkerchief was wet. “If I’d been con- 
sulted at all—even considered a little in so 
important a—” 

Wilbur was shooting wild glances. The 
swift thought came to Louise that his nerves 
might really crack. And that wouldn’t do. 
So she said quickly: “It happened all at 
once. I can’t tell you how strange it is 
to—to us too. But life seems to be like that. 
A man and a woman can work side by side 
for years, and then something happens that 
makes them realize they”—she couldn't stop 
now—“love each other.” She kept her eyes 
resolutely away from Wilbur. If they were 
to meet his at this moment, she herself might 
crack. She could easily have burst into 
hysterical laughter. She made herself squeeze 
that limp, fat hand. 

“But I’m so utterly in the dark,” wailed 
Mrs. Sayles. “I don’t even know when 
you’re planning to be m-married.” 

“Oh, not right away,” said Lou reassur- 
ingly. 

Wilbur, at this point, with a movement 
so sudden that the other two started, pushed 
back his plate, laid down his knife and fork, 
and stared at them. His sensitive mouth 
was set queerly. Flecks of color appeared 
on his cheeks. “What if I were to tell 
you—” he began in a breathy voice. 

Louise desperately finished that sentence 
for him. 

“that we aren’t to be married for at 
least a year.” She hurried on. “We—we'’ve 
talked that all out. Of course I’m busy, 
and there are a great many things I couldn’t 
let go of all at once. It wouldn’t be fair. 


And then there are still some things I must 
do for my own father and mother.” At 
that Mrs. Sayles, sensing a familiar contact, 
looked closely at her through the tears, then 
glanced with knit brows at her rigid son. 
“Besides, Wilbur naturally feels that he must 
have time to prepare himself before we can 
set up a home. And there’s so much that 
we both want to do for you.” 

Moodily, Wilbur drew his plate toward 
him, and with listless fingers, very slowly, 
picked up his knife and fork. The moment 
had passed. Louise could readily have sunk 
back limply to catch her breath, but that 
wouldn't do. She must keep on the alert 
every second. 

Mrs. Sayles was puzzled. The tears weren’t 
running now. She wiped her stained cheeks, 
and then turned almost sharply to her son. 
“That,” she remarked, going straight to the 
heart of the matter, “isn’t what you were 
going to say, Wilbur.” 

Doggedly he reached for his water glass 
and drank. Then, avoiding Louise’s eyes, he 
turned to his mother, nerved himself to look 
straight at her, and replied: “Yes, Mother, 
that was it. It will be a year at least— 
maybe more. So there’s time enough to 
—to work everything out.” 

Mrs. Sayles was still somewhat puzzled, 
and glanced uncertainly from one to the 
other. It came to Louise then that the poor 
fellow would certainly have to go all over 
this at home until late into the night. She’d 
probe at him until he could satisfy her 
exigent spirit. No telling what he’d say 
then, when she’d had the chance to drive 
him frantic. But mentally Louise shrugged 
that thought away. She wouldn’t be there. 
It lay out of her control. She could only 
hope, now that the queer little crisis was 
over, that he’d be game. But he’d surely 
be a wreck in the morning. 

The most painful moment of all came 
when Wilbur was paying the check and the 
two women were standing in the doorway. 
Mrs. Sayles rested a hand on Louise’s strong 
young arm and looked straight into her face. 
It was a searching, uncompromising look. 
But as if of long habit, the full mouth 
worked, and tears were again near those 
eyes. “Do you love my boy?” she asked. 

There was only one thing to do. Louise 
returned the look, replying directly and sim- 
ply: “Yes, I love him.” But she sensed, for 
the first time in her life, how murderers feel. 

Again they had the slow walk back, solici- 
tously guiding this woman who could be as 
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helpless as she chose. At the steps of the 
old brownstone house, bebind the drug-store, 
Wilbur said, huskily: “I'll let you into the 
flat, Mother, and then take Louise home.” 

So together they helped her up. She 
mounted those two flights alone several 
times every day, but now it seemed all she 
could do to get up. Louise kissed her good- 
night, and then the two of them went 
briskly down to the street. Once on the 
welcome sidewalk, Louise drew off the ring 
and held it out to him, saying only: “I'll 
go down alone, Wilbur, if you don’t mind.” 

“But,”"—he was thinking lamely,—‘“I told 
her ['d—” 


“No. Please! MHere’s the ring.” 

“But I’m afraid I—can’t take it very 
well.” 

“T can’t keep it.” 

“IT know.” His voice faltered. “You see, 


it wouldn’t be safe with me. Sometimes she 
looks in my pockets. I couldn’t be sure. I 
mean if I was asleep.” 

“Very well; I'll keep it tonight, and you 
can take it at the office in the morning.” 
She snapped her bag shut on it. 

“That would be better. If you don’t 
mind.” 

“IT don’t mind. Good night.” 

“T don’t know just what I’m going to do. 
You see, I said I was going with you. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have. But I can’t very 
well go right back up there. Besides, I— 
well, the less I’m up there tonight, the better. 
Though there are other nights coming—hun- 
dreds of ‘em!” He sighed. 

“I know.” Louise felt as much pity for 
him as her strained nerves permitted. But 
she was near hysteria. “But you can stay 
out awhile, can’t you?” 

“Yes. I could do that.” 

“There are plenty of movie houses up 
here. I can’t talk now. You be damn’ care- 
ful what you say, Wilbur.” 

“I know. I pretty nearly spilled the beans 
in the restaurant. But I just couldn’t stand 
it, all you were doing, and everything.” 

“Good night, Wilbur.” Louise walked 
rapidly off to the elevated. Her shortness 
with him was sheer defensive instinct. For 
she had him to handle along with the 
mother. It was a sizable contract. And this 
new uncertainty in her long-established sense 
of command—it had never weakened before 
—was a disconcerting new factor in the sit- 
uation. On the platform, waiting for a 
train, she leaned weakly against a pillar. 
“What if that woman ever found out about 
Leslie!” raced her thoughts: And then, the 
one little word that was in itself an outlet 
passed her lips: 

“Gosh !” 


Chapter Fifteen 


URING the latter half of April, Bee’s 

spirit revived, and she drove herself with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Day after day 
she went her job-hunting rounds. Every 
evening she worked briskly and brightly at 
the restaurant. To put to use the later 
nights, she set herself the new task of learn- 
ing certain Shakespearean -réles. Portia was 
her favorite. She often voiced a pet theory 
that the long-established custom of using 
“The Merchant of Venice” as a stellar ve- 
hicle for the actor who played Shylock was 
a monstrosity. “It’s Portia’s play,” she 
would say, “and some day a producer is 
going to discover that little fact.” She con- 
veyed a measure of her enthusiasm to a 
studious young actor who had played bits 
in some of the Village productions, and with 
him worked earnestly on the casket scene, 
and also on the balcony scene from “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Louise watched her with interest, even 
with admiration. The girl was making a 
fight of it. She wouldn’t be beaten. And 
while it was a question among her friends 
whether she could ever make real headway, 


handicapped by her rather small voice and 
by the lack of a boldly outlined personality 
—even by her education, many would say, 
for the stage is a place for the exhibition, 
in the main, of primitive emotions, to which 
work the naturally unrestrained sort of na- 
ture seems best, or at least most easily 
adapted. Still, her fighting spirit inspired 
confidence. She was the gamest little per- 
son, Lou decided, with an affectionate glow, 
that ever walked on two feet. She knew 
what she wanted, and went after it with 
conviction and fervor. 

But a blow fell, a small blow. In May 
business dropped off so sharply at the Pea- 
cock Feather that Bee was let go. There 
would be no more free dinners, and an in- 
come of exactly nothing at all. The next 
morning Louise, over her coffee cup, ob- 
served that Bee was dressing for the day, 
flapperlike, in next to nothing at all— 
bloomers, a dainty slip, rolled stockings of 
thin silk in flesh-color, and a scanty, simple 
little dress. Next appeared the familiar tin 
make-up box, which had been purchased in 
considerable girlish excitement on the occa- 
sion of her first little réle in a Village play, 
and Bee rather grimly but with a deft hand 
touched her cheeks with rouge, strengthened 
~ came and applied a seldom-used lip- 
stick. 

At this, Lou, who had grown preoccupied 
of Da asked: “What on earth are you up 
to ” 

Bee didn’t reply at once, but moved 
across the room, tried a dance step, pirou- 
etted, and then looked down at herself, 
smoothing her dress. She knew that her 
slim little body was prettily made, and 
hadn’t the slightest self-consciousness about 
it. Without an attractive body a girl 
couldn’t hope to get far in the theater. 

“I’ve got to get something,” she finally 
remarked, “—and pretty damn’ quick.” 

“Are you out to vamp the managers, 
child ?” 

“Not exactly. I figure there’s nothing 
left but the summer revues, and Pm going 
to get into one of them if I can.’ 

“Chorus ?” 

“If it comes to that. Though they often 
have small speaking parts. I'll take any- 
thing. I may not be a Paviowa, but I could 
pick up ordinary chorus steps without any 
trouble.” 

“You’d look well in tights,” mused Lou. 

“I'd have to,” Bee answered, “if any! 
Tights, I understand, have rather gone out.” 
She was still in grim mood. “And those 
hard-boiled gentlemen have got to know 
that the minute they set eyes on me, or they 
wont talk business at all.” She made a 
deep curtsey, prettily. “Hence the costume.” 

“Well, I don’t know why you shouldn’t,” 
said Lou, still very thoughtful. 

“There’s a living in it, as a stopgap.” 

“And a good many different sorts of peo- 
ple turn up in those choruses—though it 
wont be the same as our Village crowds.” 

“Certainly not. It'll be Broadway. But 
look here.” Bee turned on her with more 
than a touch of heat: “Do you know how 
many of our biggest people have begun in 
the chorus, women and men both? I could 
name you twenty. More!” 

“I don’t doubt it.” Lou rose and put on 
her hat. “Time to go up to the factory. 
By the way, I forgot to tell you I ran into 
Delia yesterday. At noon, uptown. She 
didn’t look well. Rather wan, I thought.” 

Bee dropped down on the couch, curling 
her feet under her. “I’d almost forgotten 
her,” she remarked, sobering. “What did 
she have to say?” 

“Well—I got the impression that she did 
and didn’t want to talk. I didn’t have much 
time. Was on my way back from lunch. 
She did finally ask if I knew where Arthur 
was.” 

“You don’t mean to say he neve. even 
told her before he went?” 

“He hasn't gone.” 
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‘When I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Higher Accountancy,”’ writes J. L. Trudell, 
a Michigan man, ‘‘ was doing the simplest 
kind of clerical work, I had had no previous 
bookkeeping experience, Before complet- 
ing half the course—within a period of about 
eight months—three promotions brought 
me to be assistant to the Chief Accountant. 
Within another year I was given entire 
charge of accounting, over about thirty-five 
assistants. The first of the year I was pro- 
moted to be Director of Advertising, with 
present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled, I am very grate- 
ful for LaSalle training.’’ 

Nothing surprising about Trudell’s advancement. 
During only six months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary increases totalling 
$1,399 average increase per man was 

“T have aclient for whom I make an audit regularly 
twice a year,” writes S. G. Gray, a Tennessee man. 
“The fee I receive is $25 a day and expenses. This 
client is a former employer of mine, and I worked 
for him at one time at $100 a month. I know of no 
investment that pays as large dividends as LaSalle 

ning." 


You Have the Same 
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Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that would be 
yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take a pron of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle’s 64 page book, “Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,” a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary- ing plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$8,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year, 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you as 
the point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future—ACT. 
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“But—that’s funny!” 

“There's been some delay about the ex- 
| pedition. Seems to me they’re sailing this 
| week, though. Within the next few days. 


| There was something in the paper a day 


or so ago.” 

“But didn’t she see that ?” 

“Arthur’s name hasn’t appeared. And I 
doubt if that girl knows much about what’s 
going on in the world. By the way, she’s 
lost her job.” 

“No.” Bee was distressed. “I really 
should have kept in touch with her. Been 
pretty much occupied with my own prob- 


lems. Still, I don’t know what I could 
have done.” 

“Not a thing. She would go her own 
way.” 


“Didn’t she say any more? How did 
she come to lose the job, anyway ?” 

“She only said—what was it? ... . Oh, 
yes—that they cleaned out all Fred’s crowd 
when he left the concern.” 

“Fred out too? My word!” Bee looked 
more closely at Louise. It wasn’t like that 
exact mind to forget so striking a bit of 
news. 

“And that’s all I know.” 
“You haven't seen Fred again?” 


“No.” Louise moved to the door, then 
paused to ask: “Where shall we eat to- 
night ?” 


“We may as well go over to the Feather. 
Everything's friendly enough there.” 


“All right.” The door opened. “I'll be 
down there about six.” 
“] must say I’d like to know how—” 


But the door closed. 


OUISE was seated at her usual rear cor- 
ner table that evening when Bee came 
down the steps from the sidewalk and en- 
tered the restaurant. The girl looked amaz- 
ingly young and fresh of spirit, and moved 
more briskly than she had of late. When 
she drew near and flopped into the chair 
opposite, it became evident that her color 
was up and her usually cool eyes snapping 
blackly. Lou knew the signs. Bee was 
ablaze with anger. Could it be that, pro- 
pelled by one of her impulses, she had looked 
up Fred only to develop a new quarrel? 
Lou speculated, but asked no questions. It 
would all come out, doubtless. And after 
this reflection, she noted that the girl had 
changed from that flapper get-up. In cos- 


|tume she was her usual self. 


It did come out. Bee called her order 
to a girl in the kitchen doorway, simply 
a salad and coffee. To Lou’s, “Better eat 
a little more than that,” she responded only 
with a quick shake of the head and a 
muttered, “Doubt if I can eat even that. 
Too mad! Wait till I tell you. One fact 
stands out—it’s no go.” 

“What’s no go?” 

“This revue business. Or at least my 
first stab at it. Probably I might have 
known. But I’ve not seen any of the new 
Broadway shows, and didn’t realize what 
they’re doing now. Lou, it’s the limit! .... 
But let me put my story right end to. I 
know perfectly well there’s a laugh in it, 
once I get back a little of my sense of 
humor. Oh, there’s a laugh in it, all right; 
but—hell!” She was at once so sputtering 
and so vehement that Lou smiled a little 
now. And Bee said shortly: “Don’t laugh 
yet. You don’t know. My word! Lou, 
I'll say this: for the first time in all these 
two years of storming at the theater, I’m 
shaken. I’m beginning to wonder—yes, it’s 
true, so it may as well get said—I’m begin- 
ning to wonder whether I really belong. Yes, 
whether I can ever belong. It’s all right 
making up your mind what you will and 
wont do in the theater. That’s all right. 
But the devil of this business is, I not 
only got mad—so mad that some of those 
men laughed—but I was shocked. I see 
it now. I was just plain shocked. And 


where does that leave me, this day and 
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age?” She leaned over the table, her color 
rising with the heat of her emotions, and 
a hint of moisture in the brown-black eyes 
“Lou, do you suppose—after everything— 
it’s possible that I'm just a stupid little 
Victorian after all?” 

Lou could have laughed aloud, but didn't 
“Certainly not. You’re a modern girl if 
there ever was one.” 

“But then what’s the matter with me?” 

“Hadn’t you better tell me what’s hap- 


pened? How do I know?” 
“Oh—yes! Maybe it’s college. I mean 
what’s the matter with me. Maybe it is 


that training that makes me hostile right 
in the middie of my spine to the sensual 
backstage atmosphere of these commercial 
revues. I don’t know. .... Well, first I 
made a list of the five or six firms that 
produce musical shows and went the rounds 
of their offices. I thought I’d made up my 
mind that I didn’t care what I did, so long 
as there was an honest living in it. I was 
brash as all outdoors. Used every known 
device of the gentle, alluring vamp. Moved 
softly, slouched, swayed my _ hips,”—she 
laughed shortly,—“all that dramatic school 
stuff. Wasted it on office-boys and bored 
stenographers. And of course, got nowhere. 
Couldn't even see the private secretaries, 
let alone casting directors. 

“Next I went around to the offices of 
these men that put on dances and song- 
numbers. It looked like a possible avenue 
of approach, but it was shut tight. Honest, 
I don’t see how anybody ever gets a chance 
on the stage in New York! .... Well, 
about half-past one I was walking up Times 
Square thinking about finding a bit of 
lunch, when I saw these men standing talk- 
ing. This was on the corner of Forty- 
fourth Street, by the Claridge. One was a 
tall, thin man with a clipped mustache and 
lines in his face and the patient, world- 
weary look of the man who'd built the 
pyramids and loved Cleopatra and found 
himself just a little tired. I didn’t know 
who he was, but he looked interesting. The 
second man, facing me—I’ll ‘admit I walked 
pretty slowly when I recognized him—was 
Hubert Green. You know, he made a big 
success with ‘The Jazz Queen’ and put over 
Adelle Angell on an expectant public. I'd 
met him last year, and there seemed just 
a chance he might remember me. He owns 
‘Dearie Don’t,’ that is cleaning up in New 
York, Chicago and London right now, and 
has another big show in rehearsal. The 
one they've announced as ‘Meet Me To- 
night!’ ” 

She chuckled savagely, and nibbled at her 
food. Then she resumed: 

“The third man had his back to me. I 
couldn't make out just who it was. But 
that back was familiar. A nice, slim young 
back. I walked slower and slower. Finally 
I deliberately dropped my bag—yes, I did 
—and was as slow as possible about pick- 
ing it up. I was right near them. The 
pyramid-builder made a faint move toward 
it. You wouldn’t suppose he could come 
to life like that. I couldn’t have planned 
better. Then I saw the young man, and he 
saw me, and who do you think it was? 

“Why, Ralph. Ralph Abeloni, Joe's 
brother. I remembered then, in the well- 
known flash, that he’s designing sets and 
costumes for Green’s new piece. Well, he 
said, ‘Hello!’ and we shook hands, and I 
was delightfully surprised to see him; and 
then, as if he’d suddenly thought of some- 
thing, he introduced me. Green didn’t know 
me from Adam—Eve. But took me in with 
his eyes, up and down, and you can bet I 
stood my prettiest and was awfully smiling 
and sweet and soft-voiced. The third man 
turned out to be Anton Czevek, the painter 


man. I placed him, too, quick. He mounts 
those beautiful tableaux in some of the 
shows. 


“Ralph was awfully nice. He asked if 
I was going to be in Provincetown this 
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summer, and right there I hit on my plan. | 
Frankness—engaging, utter frankness. I 
grinned cheerfully—you know, good scout 
stuff—and said no, I was broke, and was | 
looking around to pick up a job in one of 
the revues. Well, both the other two were 
taking me in. I saw Ralph give that Mr. | 
Czevek a meaning look, but pretended I 
didn’t, and asked, oh, most artless, if Joe | 
and Arthur had sailed yet. He said no, not 
yet, not till Saturday, and that Arthur was | 
staying with Joe and him while they pre- 
pared for the trip because Arthur’d sublet 
his room; and then Mr. Czevek wearily | 
suggested that I step over for a trial in the | 
new show. I said, ‘Of course.’ Good-| 
fellow stuff. All boys together.” 

Lou was moved to a chuckle, but Bee | 
drove on with her narrative. | 
| 


™ HEY were rehearsing, you see. Scene | 
and costume work. They’re pretty | 

well along. We went right over tg the | 
theater. The stage was crowded with girls. | 
Honest, I believe they’re using a cool hun- | 
dred of em. And enormous, built-up scenes. 
Flights of steps that look fifty feet high. 
Great arches. Silk drapes fifty feet long. 
The stage-hands and electricians were work- 
ing around, and I thought I counted the | 
inevitable five chorus men. An enormous | 
golden frame, a regular elaborate picture 
frame, but five times bigger than the biggest | 
one up at the Metropolitan, was set up in 
the middle of the stage with some girls in 
bathrobes sitting near it on boxes. I began 
to suspect one-piece bathing suits in, flesh 
color. But my mind was prepared. I 
didn’t object. Why should I? The human 
body’s all right. Considering Tennessee and 
prohibition and other quaint indications of | 
progress, I’m not sure that the human body | 
isn't about the best thing we’ve done thus | 
PETS Well, Hubert Green went around 
behind the boxes and sat in an orchestra seat. | 
Czevek and Ralph whispered together, and | 
then went out there and had a little talk | 
with him. I just stood by and felt the} 
girls eying me. After a_ little—Green | 
seemed to be asking questions, and they 
all three looked up at me; Czevek looked 
up languidly, and Ralph made quick ges- 
tures; then Czevek and Ralph came back on 
the stage. Ralph led me off to one side 
and held my arm and looked down at me. 
‘Look here, Bee,’ he said, ‘you really want 
a job, I take it?’ 

“‘Want it?’ said I. ‘I’ve got to get it!’ 

“*That’s what I more or less thought. 
Now, listen: Czevek’s a real artist, you 
know. And he’s working out some wonder- 
ful living pictures. We show them in that 
frame. You've caught his fancy, you see.’ 

“*That’s good,’ said I 

“*But,’—he was looking pretty closely at 
me and smiling a little; Ralph’s not a poor | 
egg, you know, not by any means, and TY 
couldn’t help feeling that while he wanted | 
to help me he felt queer about my being | 
there, almost embarrassed,—‘but,’ said he, 
‘I'm assuming you're not fussy, Bee.’ 

“Not a bit,’ says I, still about as bright 
as Dora’s dumbest cake-eater. ‘I’m game 
for anything, if it’s a real job.’ I was down- 
right proud about it. I'd show Ralph 
whether I was a thoroughbred or not, I 
would! Oh, marvelous, I was! It makes 
me sick to think of it now. Makes me 
so mad I could—” The color flooded her 
face; but she merely lowered her lids and 
after a moment of savage poking at the 
salad with her fork, went doggedly on. She 
had no wish to shield herself. “As I say, 
I'd made up my mind to tights, and even 
to a certain exposure of my fair skin— 
within rather obvious limits. I’ve seen | 
shows enough. I figured I knew well 
enough what they did and what I 
might have to do, and was all set on it. 
And God knows I’m not prurient or'| 
furtive, no more in the theater than on the ! 
beach. Ralph said another thing that passed 
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by me at the moment. He said: ‘Of course 
you wont have to use your own name, Bee.’ 
And still I dreamed on. But oh, Lou, little 
do our innocent and maligned intelligentsia 
of the Village realize what’s going on up- 
town! Little do we know! We’ve had to 
fight this dirty censoring instinct to get a 


little freedom of expression. We've been 
absorbed down here, on the defensive 
merely because of our ideas. Just ideas! 


We haven’t had time or curiosity enough 
to look around at a few of the things 
they’re mot censoring. The things that are 
merely rotten with no ideas in them at all! 
Now, an idea is, at least, a clean thing. 
But those damn’ Puritans don’t like clean 
things. And they wont think!” 

This was the doctrinaire Bee, who loved 
to sputter out her theories, as she had been 
known to phrase it, to the cock-eyed world. 
It seemed to Lou that they were getting 
somewhat off the track. So she asked, 


“What happened?” in her blunter, office 
manner. ; . 
“Plenty. I’m telling you. Right now. 


After I let out that wise crack about being 
game for anything if only it was a real 
job, Ralph assured me that it was. If I 
looked good in the try-out, he said, and if 
Czevek found some plastic gift in me, 
they’d probably pay me seventy-five or a 
hundred a week. It was a peculiar case, 
he said. Czevek had been looking for a 
girl of just my height and size, and above 
all, for a girl with a touch of distinction. 
These chorus girls, he said, no use talking, 
just didn’t have it. 

“He introduced me to the assistant stage- 
manager, who struck meas the hardest-boiled 
really young man I’d ever seen. Like a 
sideshow barker at the circus, or a race- 
track man. And his face had frozen that 
way. He nodded at me with one ear, 
pushed his hat back a little, said, ‘Come this 
way, dearie,’ and led me off down some 
iron stairs and put me into a little dress- 
ing-room and just said: ‘Take off your 
clothes. And hurry up about it.’ That 
rather took my breath, especially as I 
didn’t see anything at all in the room to 
put on. Nothing. But I’d said I was game, 
and I did it. Quick. I nearly went off into 
hysterics—in fact, I’ve not been far from 
hysterical laughter for a moment since, 
even now—at finding myself in that bare 
little room without a rag. I was pretty 
excited over the whole thing, the plunge I 
felt I was taking, and the real money and 
all. I supposed of course that egg would 
send the wardrobe mistress around. Some- 
body! When suddenly the door burst open, 
and it was the Egg himself.” 


“Good Lord,” Lou interjected. “You 
don’t mean—” 
“I do mean. Just like that! Our cute 


little friend, the assistant stage-manager. He 
put an old bathrobe around me with his 
own paternal hands, and then took my 
arm and hurried me off toward the stairs 
while I was frantically tying the cord 
around my waist to hold the filthy thing 
together. The curious thing about it—I see 
that now—is that I didn’t even put up a 
protest. I must have been completely dazed. 
Certainly I was about as clear-headed and 
effectual in my actions there for the next 
three or four minutes as if I’d been a badly 
frightened child of four. 

“As I try to remember it now,—I never 
in my life was so confused about anything, 
—it seems to me that the Egg was trying 
to be nice to me in his quaint way. He 
was talking, I remember that—in a nasal 
tone that was meant to be fatherly—or at 
least avuncular. Out of the side of his 
mouth. And with a horribly intimate man- 
ner.” 

Bee made an unhappy wry face. And 
Lou realized then that she was near to 
crying. “As if we ugderstood each other, 
we two, and ought to be great friends. 
There was something about these rehearsals 
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costing fifty dollars a minute, and we 
mustn't keep Mr. Czevek and Mr. Green 
waiting. And all the time I was submitting. 
Just letting myself be swept along. The 
first thing I knew, we were on the stage 
and over by the big frame. Czevek came 
wearily over to me. He had a little strip 
of golden gauze in his hand. Just a narrow 
strip. Perhaps two yards of it.” 

“What was that for?” 

at my dear child, was the costume.” 

“No!” 

“Yes. Now you listen. I’ve got to get 
this off my chest. Czevek slung the gauze 
over his shoulder and picked me right up 
and stood me on a box in the frame. I 
heard the Egg call for lights, and then the 
baby spots that were set inside the top of 
the frame came on and blinded me. I heard 
Czevek say, ‘Just stand here, my dear.’ 
He and I seemed to understand each other 
too, in a gently intimate way—and then he 
coolly untied that rope around my waist 
and* began taking off the bathrobe, and I— 
hit him.” 

“You—” 

“Hit him. Right in the face. I don’t 
know how boxers ever protect their thumbs. 
Mine’s fairly sprained.” She rubbed it, 
with an aggrieved look. “But oh, I hit 
him. You see, I’d come to.” 

“I gather as much.” 

“Yes, I'd come to. I hit him hard. He 
just went back a step and put his hand 
to his nose and looked at me. The Egg 
shouted something and came rushing over. 
The girls in the bathrobes squealed and 
huddled some. I don’t know where Ralph 
was. I rather think he’d had the decency 
to keep out of it altogether. I got down 
off the box and told the great artist what 
I thought of him.” 

“I'm afraid you didn’t have much of a 
case.” 

“Didn’t have any. Of course. I’d agreed 
to everything. They all thought I knew 
what I was doing. But I didn’t dwell on 
that side of it then. I was too mad. It 
was partly the atmosphere. It came over 
me all at once. The thought that I was 
to be exposed in that horribly conspicuous 
way to interest the visiting buyers from 
Cincinnati and Kansas City. I must have 
made quite an attractive picture with my 
face red..... I was crying—and clutch- 
ing at the bathrobe to hold it on me, bawl- 
ing out the great artist with about the 
urbane graciousness of a drunken street- 
walker. And then I got down the stairs 
somehow and shut myself in the dressing- 
room and put on my clothes. It didn't 
help any to realize that I had to go back 
across that stage to get out. But I did 
it, as soon as I could stop crying and that 
awful laughing. The Egg caught me at the 
stage door and said Mr. Green wanted to 
talk to me, but I broke away from him 
and ran up the alley. I went up to Central 
Park and put in an hour or two trying 
to walk it off. Then I guess I dropped in 
at a picture-house. Finally I came down to 
the rooms and changed my clothes. One 
thing’s sure: I sha’n’t try that flapper game 


again. Even for a living! I'll scrub floors 
first. And now here I am. Lou, I’m 
wrung..... The upshot of the little ex- 


perience appears to be that I don’t belong 
in Broadway shows. I don’t quite know 
where I do belong or how I’m going to 
keep alive, but—” 
“Of course they’re not all like that,” said 
Lou. 
“No. 


OU said a thing awhile back”—Lou, 

musing—“that stuck in my mind. You 
said: ‘“There’s just one healthy force in the 
human critter, and that’s self-interest.’ And 
you added something like this: ‘If every- 
body’d look out for himself, and only for 
himself, there’d be a lot fewer people need- 
ing help.’” 


But—” 
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“Well, isn’t it so?” 
“T think it is.” 
“Think nothing! You know it’s so. 
Where’s your logic? The sane thing is 
honest self-interest. Self-pity is a _ vice. 
Look at Wilbur’s mother!” (“I've been 
looking at her,’ murmured Lou.) “This 
rotten old possessive instinct is another vice. 
Wilbur’s mother again; and Leslie, and Fred. 
You can’t own another human creature. 
You can only accept what other creatures 
are moved to give you, and they what 
you’re moved to give them. Isn't that fun- 
damental sense?” (“Oh, yes,” breathed Lou, 
“of course.”) “You can’t carry other people’s 
lives along without pauperizing them emo- 
tionally—any more than you can carry them 
financially. You can’t. This muddled old 
world hasn’t learned that yet, and as a 
result it’s filthy—outraged wives, ruined 
girls, alimony, all that dirty stuff. Love 
never ruined anybody. Love’s a joy, or 
it’s nothing. Take Delia, now—” 

“This I’ve observed,’ put in Lou, ab- 
sorbed by her own deep thoughts, “in the 
business: I wouldn’t for a minute hang 
onto a stenographer or an errand boy that 
didn’t measure up to the work. Id dis- 
charge ’em quick.” 

“Exactly. It wouldn’t matter to you if 
they went in for self-pity.” 

“Not at all.” 

“You’d know it was the best thing for 
them to throw them out to sink or swim.” 

“That's just what I’m groping around to. 
It would be the best thing for them. Cer- 
tainly I'd know that. Over and over again 
I’ve seen some of our boys and girls made, 
really made, by just that sort of rough 
treatment. Taught humility, I mean— 
thrown bang up against the truth, sobered 
up, tempered. And I’ve been wondering 
lately if we shouldn’t accept the same 
philosophy in matters of the emotions.” 

“That’s what I’m telling you, Lov. Isn’t 
it fundamental truth ?” 

“I’m not sure that it isn’t.” 

“But it is! This Victorian civilization 
has made the awful mess of things we see 
around us precisely by going false on that 
one point. Sentimentalizing life. They’ve 
just about wrecked the whole damn’ thing 
by going false there. Just as sentimentality 
would wreck your business in a year. Take 
Delia, now: She’s vague and imaginative 
and helpless and out for a thrill. All right. 
Since she’s all set for it, let her have it. 
After all, it’s nothing but experience. It'll 
either make her or break her. She’s got to 
live it out. Likely as not, it'll stir her up 
to real poetry. Make a success of her. 
Her own personal happiness or unhappiness 
doesn’t matter. Probably unhappiness is 
what she needs.” And Bee quoted Heine: 


“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Mach Ich die kleine Lieder.” 


“The only out about it—and I’m not 
wholly convinced yet that you can carry 
the philosophy of business life over onto 
the emotional plane—oh, I’m receptive, but 
not entirely convinced—the out I seem to 
be struggling with is this old maternal in- 
stinct.” , 

“Look out for sentimentality, Lou.” 

“Yes, of course it may be that I’ve simply 
got a weak streak in me. Something I’ve 
got to reckon with. I don’t know. Mind 
you, I’m not arguing for it. I’m just trying 
to figure it out. No use going into the 
details, but—oh, well, I’m afraid I thought 
I was independent and strong, and I had 
this deep impulse to help weaker folks. Yes, 
carry them emotionally. I indulged it, all 
over the place! And as a result I’m in a 
most awful mess. Just a mess! That's 
why I’ve begun to feel that you may be 
right.” 

“It looks very, very clear to me,” said 
Bee soberly. 

“But on the ‘other hand, the mothering 
impulse is just as strong as ever. It’s a 


fact. It’s real. I don’t know what to do 
about it. I’m pretty shaken, Bee.” This 
was a moving admission. “I seem to be 
living in a paradox. I'll confess it beats 
me. It’s not that what you say doesn’t 
seem logical to me—more than logical: true. 
But that truth simply emphasizes the com- 
plexity of life. Sometimes I wonder if this 
queer business of life isn’t made up of a 
lot of contradictory truths battling each 
other, struggling to work out some new line 
of force that nobody can see now. The 
eternal biological struggle. I don’t know. 
But it beats me. I’m bang up against a 
wall, Bee.” 

This was the real Louise, puzzled, stung, 
speaking out from a heart that had seldom 
in their deep friendship found direct voice. | 
“You know, of course, that I’m going 
through a pretty difficult time with Leslie. 
He writes. Oh, the reproaches! And no 
matter how often I settle the thing in my 
mind, there are moments—it’s all coming 
out now, Bee—when I’m afraid I'll just 
give up and marry him. Through sheer 
weakness, I suppose. Surrender to emotion 
and pity. Though it’s an idea I can’t face 
mentally. And then there’s Wilbur. Right 
around my neck. You've no idea what—” 
She closed her lips on that. 

“But you can’t marry Leslie to get rid 
of _ Lou. That wouldn’t be honest.” 

“ o.” 

“And you can’t marry Wilbur to save 
him from his mother.” 

“No.” 

“No more than I could marry Fred to 
save him from himself. I might+as well 
marry for a living, and that’s about the 
lowest thing of all. And the most com- 
mon.” 


OR a time the two girls gave way to a 

moody silence that was at length broken 
by Bee. “I wonder,” she mused, darkly, 
“T wonder what’s going to become of us 
two. I’m just about fed up, myself.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ve been thinking to- 
day,” said Lou, as darkly. “You've spoken 
about getting out—just clearing out. Well, 
I seem to be flirting with the idea.” 

“But your job!” 

“Tt’s the slack season. They wouldn't 
like it, but if I insisted, they’d have to let 
me go. Wouldn’t wreck anything.” 

“IT wonder what we could do.” 

“That movie director, Des Plaines, asked 
if I'd ever considered what they call ‘art’ 
work in the pictures—designing sets, that 
sort of thing. It just happened that I did 
a house for a friend of his on Long Island. 
So he knew a little about me. I think he’d 
give me a letter. You couldn’t object to 
our accepting that.” 





“No. I suppose I couldn't.” 

“I’ve got money enough for the present. 
You've got a little left. What do you say we 
simply cut clear, make a dash for Holly- 
wood ?” 
eyes. “It was your idea originally, you 
know, Bee. Cutting clean. What do you 
say? So far as I’m concerned,—I may as 
well say it,—I’m beaten. I think I’m afraid 
to stay here. I don’t”—she smiled wanly— 
“trust myself any more.” 

Bee was trying to grasp what this appar- 
ently abrupt decision meant. Lou must 
have been going through a lot, a good deal 
more than she had told. But out of the 
excitement and bewilderment in Bee’s mind 
came the simple question (the dark eyes 
were filling): “When could we start?” 

“Saturday.” 

Bee caught her breath. 
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She considered Bee’s darkly staring | 





“Cut clean, Bee—this week! I can man- 
age. Will you go?” 

“But the lease ?” 

“Only a month more. Let it ride. Just 


pack up our things. Are you game?” 
“You bet I’m game.” 
They stared at each other. 
way out. 


It was the 
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Then Lou, who could see the door, mut- 
tered, with a startled expression: “My 
word! Of all things!” 


WO men were making their way from 

the doorway in among the tables. One 
was thin, with quick, watchful eyes that 
seemed to be taking in the decoration of 
the room. The other was slender, graceful 
and rather noticeably dressed. (“Patent- 
leather hair,” thought Bee, “and eyes as 
tired as Anton Czevek’s!”) 

Lou carelessly scribbled the name on the 
back of the dinner card, “Des Plaines,” and 
shoved it across the table. 

“My God, they’re after us!” Bee mur- 
mured, with a sweetly casual expression. 
She found herself being introduced. Lou, 
who hadn’t yet learned to fear directors, 
asked them to sit down—which, to Bee’s 
amazement, they did. She wondered if the 
great man would mention the occasion when 
she’d kept him waiting, but he didn’t. And 
she reflected, rueful (and a thought shame- 
faced that she could feel rueful; she’d been 
| so very bold and firm about it): “Some 
| other girl is doing that réle now, and get- 

ting a mighty comfortable check every 
| Saturday. Hmm!” She could have sighed. 
How easily both fame and money came to 
a man like Des Plaines! With a word he 
could put the two of them on the broad 
highway of prosperity. It was queer about 
the pictures. A sort of fleshly miracle. The 
whole amazing development had just hap- 
pened. And because it had happened, some 
people were simply lucky. .... Well, why 
shouldn’t she be lucky too! She decided to 
be nice to these men. It shouldn’t be difficult. 
They were being surprisingly agreeable. 
If only she could rise to it! After the emo- 
ticnal storm of the day,,she was limp, dumb. 
Of course the resentful little thought of Fred 
would pop up in her tired brain. But damn 
Fred! Life was becoming too desperate for 
finicky self-indulgence. And anyway, Holly- 
wood was three thousand miles off. Fred 
wouldn’t be there. She’d forget him. 

Des Plaines spoke with pleasant admira- 
tion of the gayly painted walls; and his 
friend nodded in agreement. Bee roused 
herself to wave toward Lou. “It’s one of 
her rooms,” she said. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the great director. 
Which was altogether surprising. Ee was 
actually rather nice. Human. 

Lou smiled in her slow, attractive way. 
“They wanted it gay,” she remarked, “so 
I tried to give them all the gayety they 
could stand.” 

“We were told we might find you here,” 
said Des Plaines, and the girls couldn’t re- 
sist exchanging a glance. He went on: “I 
leave for Hollywood on Saturday. I am 
working on a picture now. This one is 
all set. But I want a competent art director 
to go right to work on the next one. Will 
you consider it, Miss Dibble?” 

Bee would have gasped if Lou’s pleasantly 
firm face hadn’t steadied her. Bee, after 
all, was quick enough. 

“T should have to think about that,” said 
Lou. 

The other, Mr. Kapek, spoke: “In the 
picture business the cat jumps pretty quickly. 
If it’s a matter of salary, there'll be no 
difficulty.” 





EE wondered, rather frantically, if Lou 
would know how much to ask. It 
wouldn’t be sound tactics to put the figure 
low. Not with these picture people. They 
wouldn't respect her. 
“I’m afraid I should have to give all that 
a little thought,” said Lou again. “There’s 
something of a future pretty well assured 
where I am now. And I’ve enjoyed the 
work.” 
“Would three hundred a week interest 
| you?” asked Mr. Kapek, with an engaging 
| smile. 
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Bee’s eyes hung on her friend’s face. Did 
she understand this business? But trust 
Lou! She wouldn’t fumble a business op- 


portunity. 

“Of course,” said she, with a smile quite 
as engaging, “I appreciate this proposal. 
Naturally, I’m greatly pleased that Mr. Des 
Plaines likes my work and thinks I could 
help him. But to cut loose from all I’ve 
been building up—” She pursed her lips. 

“Suppose you give us your figure?” put 
in Kapek, still smiling. 

“You want an immediate answer?” 

“I’m afraid we'd have to—” began Kapek; 
but Des Plaines cut in with a rather bored: 
“Yes, oh, yes!” 

“You see,” said Kapek, “Mr. Des Plaines 
would want you to work with him on the 
train.” 

“Hmm!” mused Lou. She turned to the 
secretly admiring Bee. “I suppose you 
could just as well make the trip you were 
planning Saturday, Bee. I could simply go 
along with you. And I suppose I could fix 
it up somehow at the store. I'd have to be 
fair with them.” 

“We could get them to release you.” 


Kapek Was more eager. “Buy them off 
if necessary.” 
“Well—” Lou thought only a moment 


longer. “I’d do it for five hundred a week 
and all traveling expenses. But only, you 
understand, subject to a real agreement at 
the store. And a contract to run not longer 
than a year.” 

Kapek glanced at the great director— 
who, in his turn, merely looked out toward 
the sidewalk, sighed, and said languidly: 
“All right.” ; 


it was settled. When the two men 

had taken their leave, and Lola Green, 
one of the proprietors of the restaurant, 
was locking the cash drawer for the night, 
Lou slowly, thoughtfully got to her feet, 
came around the table to the stunned Bee, 
dragged her by main strength to her feet, 
and whirled her about the room in an ex- 
ultant dance. Chairs were overturned in 
that ecstasy, and more than one little table 
sent careening. When a sugar-bowl crashed 
on the floor, Lou, calm old Lou, shouted 
with delight. Breathless explanations drove 
Lola Green to the pantry for a guarded 
bottle of chartreuse. And she wouldn’t let 
Lou even pay for the sugar-bowl—carried her 
resistance, indeed, to the point of comic phys- 
ical combat. “Oh,” cried Bee, flopping ex- 
hausted into a chair, “I could laugh and cry 
and scream. I can’t believe it. The grand old 
god Coincidence is right on the job. Lord!” 
“Coincidence is always just around the 
corner,” asserted the sometimes florid Lola. 
“It’s the active principle of life, Coincidence. 
When I write my novel, I’m going to put 


that title on it. Just ‘Coincidence.’ For 
that’s Life. It’s Life!” 

Very early in the morning—this was 
Thursday—the excitedly wide-awake Bee 


ran out into the Square, caught a taxi and 
rode all the way uptown to a hotel for 
railway folders with glowing color prints of 
California, and they exulted over these with 
their breakfast. They were to have a com- 
partment to themselves all the way across 
the continent. Mr. Kapek was arranging 
that. Luxury! Luxury, and above all, 
freedom! A new life in a bright new land! 
Lou went uptown in high mood to battle 
it out with Mr. Hargrove at the store. 
Bee, then, with aggressive energy in her 
bare arms and an impudent French song 
on her lips, set at the task of cleaning up 
the rooms. There seemed to be a million 
little things to do. But she didn’t mind. 
She swarmed at them. It was glorious fun. 
“Freedom,” she cried aloud, as she fairly 
jerked a picture from the wall, “with a 
great big capital ‘Fl!’ We've struck it. 
We've been sports. And now, by thunder, 
we're going away from here! We win!” 
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Chapter Sixteen 


OUISE came back early to the rooms, 
before three o'clock. She mounted the 
stairs with a light step, and was standing 
in the upper hall outside the door looking 
through her bag for the key when an un- 
usual odor reached her nostrils. She sniffed, 
with a puzzled expression. “Funny,” she 
thought, ‘“—smells like a hospital. Can't be 
in our place.” She found the key then, and 
opened the door. It was in their place. 
A man’s hat lay on the table. Now she 
heard movements, and for a moment low 
voices. Hurriedly she stepped to the bed- 
room door. Some one lay on the bed. A 
girl. A man, from his professional manner 
a doctor, was working over her. A nurse, 
in white, stood on the other side of the 
bed. Lou’s generous heart nearly stopped. 
Could it be Bee? The nurse looked up 
and then sent her away, saying quickly and 
firmly: “Don’t come in now.” 
Lou retreated into the living-room as the 


nurse closed the door. It wasn’t Bee. Pale 
blonde hair she had seen tangled on the 
pillow. What on earth! Delia! Surely 


Delia, and deathly ill. Lou took off her 
hat and hung it up. So she was ordered 
out! What could have happened? She 
hadn't heard from Bee all day, and had 
herself been too busy to think of any but 
immediate problems. She stood very still, 
listening to the painful sounds from the 
bedroom. 

Down below, the street door slammed, 
and light steps could be heard on the stairs, 
running steps. That would be Bee. Louise 
opened the door and stepped into the hall. 

“How is she?” were Bee's first words. 

“I don’t know. A doctor and a nurse 
are in there. They wouldn't let me in. 
What has happened ?” 

Bee stood a moment in silence. Then 
when she did speak, there was no heat or 
sputtering. This was a new sort of Bee 
in the eyes of her closest friend, a very 
sober girl, who measured her words calmly 
and looked up out of clear, determined eyes. 

“I'd better explain out here,’ she said, 
leaning back against the banister rail. “It 
has all happened since eleven o'clock. She 
called me up—Delia. I could barely hear 
her voice, and couldn’t make out what it 
was she was trying to say. Then she was 
taken with nausea—I could hear it—and 
couldn’t speak. I didn’t know just what 
to do. Of course I was pretty busy. 
Finally, after thinking it over, I called back, 
and got the report that her receiver ap- 
peared to be off the hook. So I went over 
there, and hammered on the door. I had 
to get the janitor, finally, to let me in. We 
found her lying on the floor by the tele- 
phone, in an awful state. I've never seen 
anything quite like that before. I got Jimmy 
West on the phone, and we brought her 
over here. Jimmy helped a lot. He got 
the doctor, and then went right out after 
the nurse.” 

She paused, taking off her little hat and 
turning it slowly round and round in her 
hands. Her brows were knit. 

Gravely, with her thoughts in perfect 
order, she went on with her account. Lou 
felt stern purpose in her. Bee had never 
before—the thought arose—seemed quite 
adult. But she was adult now. She didn’t 
even swear. 

“Delia was able to talk a little, pretty 
brokenly. You remember when you met 
her on the street the other day?” 

Louise nodded. 

“T wish I’d known! 
She'd never go home... . . 
know where Arthur was. 
where looking for him. She’s still pretty 
naive about that, I’m afraid. Arthur had 
seemed such a wonderful lover that she 
couldn’t believe he’d be heartless at a time 
like this. She loved him. She loves him 
now. That’s the devil of it.” Bee’s eyes 


Her money’s gone. 
And she didn’t 
She went every- 


were filling; but then, so were Lou’s. “She 
waited too long for love, poor thing, and 
then gave herself utterly.” 

“Did she find Arthur?” 

“Yes.” Through the moisture in Bee's 
eyes flashed a quick light like that of flint 
on steel. But she spoke still in that sober 
quiet. “He told her she had no claim on 
him. He wasn’t interested.” 

The crushing force of the blow was a 
little slow in reaching Lou. She was still 


too deep in the confusions of her own 
intense day to react with her normal 
quickness. 

“But,” she asked, “how did Delia get 
like this?” 

“Took poison. This morning.” 

“My God!” murmured Lou. “The poor 


kid!” The silence cut deep. “Think what 
she must have gone through.” 

“Ves. I've been thinking. That’s why 
I went right after Arthur, the minute the 
nurse came.” 

“Did you find him?” 

“No, but I will. Before midnight.” 

“I wonder if you can accomplish any- 
thing there.” 

“IT can at least face him with it, can’t 
I?” For the first time since this low talk 
began,—talk on a stair-landing with a hos- 
pital smell in their nostrils, and the rustling 
wings of Death hovering near,—the fire that 
was burning hotly in Bee’s breast colored 
her voice and touched her cheeks with 
color. “She’s crushed, Lou. She’s just a 
pitiful, broken thing. Suffering horribly. 
Horribly. You don't know. It’s torture 
just to watch her. And if she’—Bee sobbed 
—“if she comes out of this, and lives, she 
can’t face the world. She’s ruined, Lou. 
I never knew what the word meant before, 
but I know now. There is such a thing as 
ruin for a girl!” 

Louise was blowing her nose. 
she agreed gently. They moved hesitantly 
into the disorderly living-room: Bee’s ward- 
robe trunk standing open, clothing thrown 
across the center table, pictures, books and 
framed photographs in a heap on the couch. 


“We try to make ourselves believe, here in | 


the Village, that love is cerebral,” Lou mur- 
mured without turning. “But apparently it 
isn’t.” She heard her own voice but didn’t 
listen. Odd that she hadn’t observed that 
mess when she first went into the room. 
Or had she? It was confusing. But the 
whole day had been that. What about their 
plans? What about the word given to Des 
Plaines and the pretty firm opposition of 
Mr. Hargrove? She'd had a lot to tell Bee 
about that. For once in her life she'd felt 
the need of advice, or at least of talking 
out. She seemed lately to have been losing, 
day by day, her decision of character. Some- 
thing disheartening about that. But crying 
Had Bee forgotten their 
exultant opportunity? It almost seemed so. 
And it couldn’t be discussed now, not with 
this deeply changed Bee. She'd brush it 
aside. 

So Delia, perhaps, was dying, in their little 
bedroom. This was a thought that plumbed 


the soul..... Death. Or a living tragedy. 
And Arthur! 

There was a heavy step. The doctor 
came out. 


Bee, speaking out of the hush that en- 
veloped the two girls, asked quickly: “Is 
there any hope?” 

The man stood a moment looking critically 
at the faded wallpaper. He compressed his 
lips. 

Lou dug her nails into her palms, and 
stared at him. Why didn’t he say some- 
thing? 

“Yes,” it finally came. “Yes. A little.” 

Then he went off down the stairs. 


The dramatic conclusion of Samuel 
Merwin’s great novel of youth and revolt 
will appear in our forthcoming February 
issue. Be sure to read it. 


“There is,” | 
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(Continued from page 85) 


of which Case was an obscure link, had a 
hard rule which he had labeled “Strictly 
Cash.” The framed motto “Please Don't 
Ask for Credit” swung above Mr. Case’s 
head as he leaned across the counter, an 
amiable figure of philanthropy, and dispensed 
justice in the form of cornstarch and 
sardines. 

One morning, after making her purchases 
for the day, Lucinda went down into her 
pocketbook and found that she lacked forty- 
three cents of the sum which Mr. Case had 
added on the back of a parcel 

“T haven't quite enough—” she began, and 
when the gentle little grocer had lifted his 


hand deprecatingly and insisted, “That's all 
right,” she cut in, “You know very well, 
Mr. Case, that you don’t give credit. And 
you mustn't break rules for me. I'll run 
over to the bank.” So she left the store, 
followed by his smiling protestations that 
it was all right, Mrs. Cole, and he only 
wished everybody was as good pay! 

HE bank was just two doors up the 


street, and when she stepped inside, 
she found the glistening mahogany interior 
almost empty. Martin was behind the 


grating, working with a fat female assistant 
whom Mr. Rodney had chosen on his sys- 
tem of nepotism. Miss Gail was clicking at 
an adding-machine and Martin was reading 
off numbers. The sight gave Lucinda a 
shock, somehow, as though she had caught 
him in a misdemeanor. Her Martin and an 
adding-machine! He who had once looked 
across the harbor’s gray waters and talked 
of tropic adventure! Remembering the scene 
with the Marckens as Martin had described 
it, her hands went to her breast as she 
passed old Gail’s desk. 

“Hello, Cinders!” Martin threw up his 
hands and beamed. “Say, I’ve got news 
for you. Come on back here, will you?” 

He motioned her toward the directors’ 
room in the rear. More mahogany—a long, 
square-edged table of it, and twelve heavy, 


| polished chairs, nicely spaced, as if awaiting 


Lucinda had a moment 
On the yellow-plastered 


a cabinet meeting. 
to notice things. 


walls hung two enlarged photographs: one 
of Gail Rodney, another of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


a high flush was 


“Tt never rains but it pours,” he began, 
and went fumbling into his pocket. “The 
gods smile in bunches. You never pray for 
manna but you’re drowned in it.” 

“I knew there was something,” she told 
him quietly, studying his face and wondering 
if she was going to like whatever he had 
to tell. 

“Well, look at this.” His fishing expedi- 
tion had been successful; he brought up an 
envelope, dog-eared and bent at the middle. 
Across the damaged flap she read in dark 
blue letters: “Cyrus Huntington Mil—” 

“From Dr. Milling!” she cried, and 


Then Martin came in; 
on his cheeks. 


' snatched the letter from its sheath. 


My dear Cole: 

I tried to find you at Columbia and 
wondered where you had gone. I’m 
mighty glad to locate you, because my 
offer is still open if you’re really serious 
and don’t mind a pretty rough voyage 
into some interesting country. 

If you’ve followed my work during 
the past month or so, you'll know that 
the Natural History Society has 
chartered the Maidstone. She’s a ninety- 
foot yacht, was used as an auxiliary 
during the War, and has been lent to 
the Society indefinitely for scientific 
purposes. I’ve rigged her up with labo- 
ratories and the latest wrinkle in equip- 
ment for bringing up deep-sea sneci- 
mens. She looks a little like the Snark, 


I guess, but she'll be mighty useful for 
our purposes. 

We plan to sail about November for 
the Galapagos, to be gone six months. 
There'll be a lot of work for you and 
no pay, except your keep. You'll be 
expected to do everything from chop- 
ping wood to skinning iguanas, but I 
think the experience will be of great 
value. 

We want you aboard. You're my 
first choice among the Columbia men 
I've talked with. But if you really 
want to come I've got to know inside 
two weeks, and I'll need you before 
September to help in the work of equip- 
ment, etc. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. H. Mrxrc. 


Lucinda laid the letter in her lap, regarded 
her man steadily, adoringly and whispered: 
“Martin, it’s a godsend.” 

She waited a long time for his reply. It 
was disappointing that her eyes should have 
burned into his dull ones. 

“I’m not so sure,” he 
and began turning a blotter, corner over 
corner, on the polished red table-top. “Cin- 
ders, there’s another thing that’s come to 
a head this morning. Maybe I haven't told 
you much about it. It’s been in the air, 
and I haven’t dared to peep—” 

“Mrs. Rodney came to me the other day 
and prattled like a child,” she explained. 
“Uncle Gail’s gone in for banking and 
married a talking machine. So it’s the 
Midland Tract! Own your own home. I 
did love the stretch of scrub oak along 
that strip. You'll have sidewalks. And one 
of those real-estate toy-houses with ‘Mid- 
land Bargains’ over the door—” 

“It isn’t a joke,” said Martin patiently, 
pleasantly. “Uncle Gail has found a way 
to bring in city water. The railroad has 
promised to run an express, twice a day, 
out to Bird Harbor. An hour and forty 
minutes from the Pennsylvania Station 
He's asked me to manage the improvement.” 

“He would,” upspoke Lucinda resentfully. 

“His intentions weren’t bad,” persisted 
Martin, still in that gray, reasonable tone. 
“He’s offered me more money than I ever 
thought I'd have—seventy-five hundred a 
year, and twenty per cent on sales, over and 
above the guarantee. Cinders, do you know 
what that means? We'd own our place in 
a year. We'd have a regular car instead 
of that roaring piece of tin. We could—” 

“And how about Galapagos and the fishes 
and the lizards and the work you've given 
your heart to?” she asked, accusation in her 
eyes. 

“You’re the work I’ve given my heart to,” 
he replied, and his look sprang into life. 

“Honey,” she begged, quickening to his 
mood, “I’m not here to tie you down. I 
want to see you get ahead. There’s nothing 
on earth that would suit me better. But 
we—we came away to get rid of chains. 
You've always wanted to go with Milling— 
you know that. It’s what you've been 
equipping yourself for ever since you were 
a boy. And what will these—these corner 
lots and concrete sidewalks do for you?” 

He was still an instant, then searched her 
keenly. 

“Why do you want me to go away from 
you, Cinders?” he asked. 

“T don’t want you to. Why can’t you 
understand me, Martin?” She had clutched 
his arm cruelly. “But must I hang around 
your neck like this? Can’t I take care of 
myself while you’re gone? It isn’t as if 
you were going forever. Only a few months, 
and then—” 

A depositor entered, a brick-red young 
farmer, clasping his wallet hypnotically as 
he approached the cashier’s window 


mumbled at last, 
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“Good morning, Mr. Lloyd,” said Martin, | | 
returning to his cage. His conference with 
Lucinda was over for the time being. 


& was anly postponed. That night when 
he came home he was very tender with | | 
Lucinda. After supper he neglected his | 


, are probably sick and tired of 
reading endless arguments about tooth 
paste—which to use and why. 


bookkeeping and suggested a stroll along 
the Shore Road, and they followed the clut- 
tered beach until long after the sun went 
down behind Gill’s Neck. Martin scampered 
about like a dog unleashed, stood on his 
head, threw stones at the skeleton hulks 
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All that night she lay beside him, wakeful 
while he slept. Had she made a mistake 
in writing to Dr. Milling, arousing old 
desires in his breast? Had she done well 
in going away from Daddy before he could 
give the advice which, she knew, might have 
settled so much for her? Then she thought LISTER INE TOOTH PASTE 
of Martin’s request that they should be 
married right away. Expediency. .... She 
hadn’t bowed to expediency before she took Large Tube—25 Cents 
the headlong leap which had landed her and 
her lover in Saug Point. Martin and ex- 
pediency stood poles apart in her mind. 
She wanted his love, without the risk of 
profanation. Laying her head on his breast, | — — —— See 
she listened again, hoping to find that 
thought which he was holding like a key 
to the inner chamber of his belief. 

Next morning in the honest sunlight 
she walked with him to the bank, and they 
said nothing of the choice which was trou- 
bling both their minds. She left him at the 
door and went across to the little post office 
where her newspapers came in by the morn- 
ing mail. Mr. Trace, as usual, poked a copy 
of the Times and a copy of the World under 
the bars of his window and added, gratis, 
his weather report. It was getting hotter. 
Lucinda spread a front page before her eyes 
as she sauntered toward the Red Front 
Store. Many things were happening in the; Are you ready to enjoy social 
world she had renounced for love. A! guties sports or recreations ? 
French army, weary of a defeated enemy’s - : 
delay, was marching on the Ruhr. A very| Ifnot,try Hosrerrer’s Celebrated 
prominent gentleman’s son had run away| Stomach Bitters, for over seventy 
and married a laundress. Mr. Mellon had years noted as a wholesome tonic, 
devised a scheme for saving a great deal appetizer and corrective. 
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of money for everybody. .... Page Two * cough syrup, really superior in every way. 
.... Ashton Brock Ili— At All Druggists Haxes a diterence in the family drug 

Ashton Brock ill? Hastily, as if the hur- The Hostetter The way it takes hold of acoughis 
ried skipping from line to line would do Pittsburgh, Pa. really amazing. Tastes good, too— 
poor Daddy any good, she devoured the aise the A “Tasist on geauine Place, 6se, at af 
brief account: Mr. Brock’s sudden illness att . i druggists, Boney romptly refunded 
during a rehearsal of “Dear Mr. Toto” yes- — 4 if you are not glad you tried it. 
terday afternoon .... had been recovering y he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
from influenza ... . taken to his hotel . . 
. . had been chosen by Mr. Irish to star in 
this new farce-comedy . . . . opening to be 
postponed. .... 

“So this is the end of it,” thought Lucinda, 











gazing blankly at the page as she stood in 
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front of the Red Front Store. Only last 
week she had seen him, looking so old and 
so driven. She had gone all that way to 
speak to him, and had turned away. She had 
loitered outside the confessional. Why hadn't 
she seen the look of death on his face? She 
had been so selfish, so wrapped up in her 
own little problems! Yet Daddy had been 
calling to her. Even under the hot morning 
light of summer, as she stood on Saug Point's 
only sidewalk, she seemed to hear his voice, 
as he used to call her in childhood: “Cinders, 
Cinders, where are you hiding yourself?” 


Chapter Thirty-seven 

HE hotel lobby was narrow and of 

flashy marble; men with blue collars 
reposed on their necks and elbows in leather 
chairs, discussing their chances, going and 
coming; behind a desk of the same flashy 
marble a letter-box was visible, nothing 
more. Lucinda found a mulatto boy’in a 
blue uniform, spotted and half unbuttoned, 
and of him she asked for Ashton Brock. 

“Brock?” he replied, averting his eyes as 
if her direct gaze might commit him to some- 
thing. “Seventh floor. Walk right in. Any- 
body can.” 

On the seventh floor’s finger-stained cor- 
ridor she found a door marked 72, and this 
looked more inviting than the others be- 
cause it was half open. She knocked timidly, 
twice. No reply. Then the sound of voices, 
humming, humming in a room beyond, reas- 
sured her a little, for she had come fearing 
that she would find Daddy already dead, 
and one of the voices she recognized as 
Daddy's, weakened but still possessed of its 
pleasant timbre. 

She pushed the door in and saw him in 
an ugly little room beyond an ugly little 
hall. The wallpaper was of such a design as 
no decorator would dare offer nowadays: 
a faded snuff-color adorned with golden harps 
and magenta rosebuds. Daddy, in a smart 
blue bathrobe, lay stretched out on the bed, 
his silvery hair gently waving over his ears, 
his handsome face very pallid and lean. A 
dapper little man with deep-lined, good-na- 
tured Yankee features was leaning over him, 
giggling naughtily at one of his own anec- 
dotes. 

“My goodness gracious!’’ Daddy began in 
his crackling voice, and would have arisen 
had not the littlke man pushed him back. 
“It's Cinders!” he exclaimed petulantly, as 
if that explained something. She ran to him, 
sank on her knees, took his fine old head in 
her arms. 


“Daddy, I just heard about it,” she 
crooned. “I came as soon as I heard.” 
“Of course you did, my precious.” He was 


passing his skeleton fingers over her cheeks 
when the small man arose with a thin smile 
and took a step toward the door. 

“Doc,” Daddy called after him, “just take 
a look at my little girl. She ran away and 
got married. It was my doings. Then she 
went and forgot the old man. Great Scott, 
what a memory! What was the name of 
the young scalawag you married ?” 

Just a dot of hesitation before she an- 
swered: “Martin Cole.” 

He had spoken with a comic lightness 
which reminded her of that tragic farce she 
had seen him rehearsing. But al] that time 
his blue eyes, grown painfully large and tired, 
were studying her hungrily. 

“So you came in to see your daddy!” his 
voice cracked. 

“I took the first train when I heard you 
were sick,” she explained, embarrassed under 
the doctor’s scrutiny. 

“Sick—all nonsense!” His tone had be- 
come a little querulous, just as it sounded 
when he scolded the stage-manager. “I'll bet 
the press-agent put up this job. It’s been 
a long time since I’ve decorated the news- 


papers. Oh, well!” He sighed tenuously. 
“It's worth it, just bringing you here, 
Cinders.” 


“And your little girl’s going to keep you 
quiet today,” the doctor reminded him with 
a professionally merry wink. 

“Lucinda’s got sense,” complained Daddy. 
“She'll know as well as I do that I’m wast- 
ing time.” 

“T’'ll bet she will,” agreed the doctor, but 
one of his sharp eyes was beckoning her away 
through his small nose-glasses. Lucinda arose 
and followed him into the hall. They had 
gone as far as the elevator before she dared 
to ask him, half whispering: 

“How bad is it, Doctor?” 

“Well.” He brought out a small gold pencil 
and tapped his front teeth. “Not so good. 
How old is he, Mrs. Cole?” 

“I don’t know exactly. He can't be over 
fifty-five.” 

“But actors usually lie about their ages, 
you know.” 


“Daddy wouldn't,” she took him up 
sharply. 
“Of course not!” He smiled his thin, 


rather likable smile. “But he seems a good 
deal older. Heart patients are apt to. He 
hasn’t given himself a chance to get over the 
flu, batting around from pillar to post. He 
ought to rest and be contented. I’ve humored 
him into thinking he'll go back next week. 
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You see, I have a pretty large theatrical 
practice, Mrs. Cole.” As if that bore on the 
case. “But he'll not go back next week or 
the next.” 

Then she spoke her wish without hesita- 
tion: “If I could only take him with me, 
Doctor.” 

“Where do you live?” 
like little nippers. 

“Saug Point. It’s near—” 

“Bird Harbor. I know. I’ve been yacht- 
ing near there. Mrs. Cole, I don’t know of 
anything that would be better for him. One 
of the quietest places on Long Island. There's 
the finest sort of a general practitioner at 
Bird Harbor—Dr. Barnaby. It’s cool out 
there. But don’t take him in the train. 
Have you a car?” 

“No,” said Lucinda, who realized just what 
the Baby Elephant was. 

“Well, hire an easy-riding one. And don't 
go by the Jericho Pike. Take the Parkway. 
Let him sleep a little after lunch and start 
about three. I'll be back then.” 

That was settled. Martin could pay for 
the car when they got there. Daddy opened 
his eyes when she came in to him and held 
out his arms for her to hold him; thus he 
lay, the protector of her youth, turning to 
her for love and shelter. 

“I'm going to take you to stay with us,” 
she told him, stroking his pathetic head. 
“The doctor says I can.” 

“Does he?” asked the old man, puzzled. 
“You’ve never told me where you lived, 
Cinders. And I’ve often wondered.” 

“Martin and I went to Long Island right 
after—you see, he had a chance in a country 
bank.” 

“Tl bet you found it for him!” said 
Daddy with one of his old-time laughs. Then 
he closed his eyes, and was quiet. 


His eyes snapped 


Or of the four rooms they occupied 
they found one for Daddy; it was the 
little back sitting-room which was farthest 
from the noise of the road and had a win- 
dow overlooking the phlox and asters and 
hollyhocks of Lucinda’s garden. Jerry Ma- 
lone came forward with a brass bed and a 
yellow oak bureau which he sent over in one 
of the Lace Works trucks. Dr. Barnaby 
had ordered his patient to bed for a fort- 
night, at least, and as Lucinda worked in the 
kitchen, it was a comfort to know that she 
had him there under her protection. From 
the sink where she was washing vegetables, 
she could look in and see him lying serenely 
in his silk pajamas, relic of an actor’s prod- 
igality. His hands would be folded, his 
face turned toward her flowers; his hair 
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instinct.” 


Enigmas.” 
The critics did the rest. 


Years 





Over thirty years ago a young man living 
in Frederickton, New Brunswick, wrote a 
story about a wild animal and sent it to an 
It was a very remark- 
able story, in that the actions of the animal 
appeared to be the result of a logical process 
of thought, and not, as the phrase has it, “by 
Other stories along the same line 
followed, and finally half a score of them 
were published in a little book called “Earth's 


They praised the 
book to the skies, and though not many 
readers bought it, its author kept on writing. 
later other animal 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


writers, but all of the pattern of that young 
man’s in a general way, began to appear, and 
the modern animal story came into American 
But-the story form was invented 


literature. 


horse. 
tales by other 


by Charles G. D. Roberts. 
tales have since appeared in this magazine. 

Latterly he has gone back to the beginning 
of man’s intimate relation with the animals. 
His story of the first dog as man knows him 
was one of the most highly praised stories 
published by this magazine last year. And 
now, for an early issue, he tells in “Children 
of the Wind” man’s first taming of the wild 
Look for it—and its remarkably vivid 
illustrations by Charles Sarka. 


Many of his 
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was whiter than the pillow against which 
it lay. 

Sometimes when she saw him like that, 
she would choke, blaming herself. She should 
have stood by him during that hard year of 
failures; for it had been failure, although 
he never acknowledged it. Bit by bit, as 
you pick a nut, she had the kernel of the 
story from him. His play, elaborated from 
“Old Hundred,” had died on the road. He 
had gone into vaudeville again. But he’d 
wanted to be a star, to get his head above 
the obliviating waters which submerge so 
many thousands on Broadway. Ben Irish 
had found a wicked Viennese farce and made 
a generous offer, fifty-fifty, as they say; 
and Daddy’s fifty had included his last dol- 
lar and a few that he had borrowed. 

“But this rest, as they call it,” Daddy 
would smile pallidly, “is a sort of blessing 
in disguise. We'll open in October when 
people are coming back to town.” 

Lucinda knew that the play would never 
open. She had written to Ben Irish asking his 
confidential opinion. His reply was full of 
kindliness and good business judgment. They 
must forfeit their booking; other plays must 
have the right of way. The company must 
be disbanded. And when Ashton was well, 
they’d have to get together and talk over 
quite another proposition. 

But Ashton was not getting well. In his 
old, cracked theatrical voice he would men- 
tion a certain day, next week, when he'd 
be sitting up and telephoning into town 
about certain changes he wanted in “Dear 
Mr. Toto.” He grew very fond of Martin, 
and would exclaim in his fluttering comedy 
voice: “I couldn’t have picked a better hus- 
band for you, Cinders!” That was his bless- 
ing on them both. From her kitchen she 
could hear her men talking, Daddy giving 
suggestions on banking, out of his ancient 
business experience, Martin inquiring into 
the ways of the stage. 

“I don’t want you young people to think 
I'm a drag on you,” she overheard him say- 
ing. “Drag! What nonsense!’—Martin’s 
strong voice. “Well, but the first year or 
so is bound to be hard for a young married 
couple. I’m not stony broke, you know. I 
wrote a little vaudeville sketch about five 
years ago, and it’s still drawing down a 
royalty.” 

Honorable to the last, thought Lucinda, 
and shed more secret tears. And all this 
time she fought against an impulse to tell 
him everything. Death was on him; from 
the moment she had seen him in his hotel 
bedroom, she had sensed the shadow lying 
across his chair. Dr. Barnaby could be cheer- 
ful and say what he pleased, but Lucinda 
knew. And was it right to let his great 
white spirit go riding away, knowing all as 
spirits must, sorrowful with the knowledge 
of her deceit? 

Sometimes when she was talking with him, 
the truth would sit on her lips, begging to 


be free. He asked her simple, natural ques- 
tions: When did it happen? What did 
they do? Preacher or J. P.? She would 


answer evasively, but as honestly as she 
dared. Not yet, her frightened conscience 
would warn as she sat holding his thin hand. 
But she must tell him. How? 

Once he asked about Matalea. 

“How did she take it?” His voice had 


softened curiously and his large: blue eyes | 


had deepened. 

“Not very well,” acknowledged Lucinda. 
“T never see her any more.” 

“Of course,” he agreed gently, “she 
wouldn’t like it. But I sometimes think, 
Cinders, that if you sent for her and let 
her see this,”’"—with a languid gesture around 
their little house—‘“and she saw how you're 
married and teaching them all how to be 
happy—I think it would melt her, Cinders.” 

“It might, Daddy,”—forcing back her tears. 

“She isn’t all hard, my dear,” he persisted. 
“It’s been with her just as it’s been with a 
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lot of Facts don’t square up with 
ideals.” 

He sank away into dreams. 

That afternoon when the doctor came, 
there .was difficulty in rousing him. When 
he woke, every muscle in his face seemed 
loosened, his eyes like pebbles. He mumbled 
of a pain in his side, and the doctor gave 
him an opiate. 

Before he left, Barnaby told Lucinda what 
she already knew. Mr. Brock might linger 
for a few days, and the collapse might come 
at any minute. 

After supper Jerry Malone arrived with a 
large bunch of dahlias which his Mary had 
cultivated for the Saug Point flower-show. 
As usual, his dolorous face concealed his good 
heart. He had often talked to Mr. Brock 
about flowers, and a fine thing it was for 
little Miss to have such a grand gintleman 
et = Gee. .... She had never told 
Jerry that Mr. Brock wasn’t her father. He 
wouldn’t have understood that, any more 
than he would have understood the scruples 
and the ideals which had brought Lucinda 
and Martin, unmarried mates, to live in Saug 
Point. Jerry was strong, primitive and a 
Catholic. Custom ruled him just as firmly 
as it ruled Westermarck’s savages. 


us. 


T was nearing nine o'clock when Daddy 

aroused with a feeble, “Yo-hum!” a sort 
of yawning sigh. Although the room was 
only half dark,—Lucinda had stifled the 
electric lamp in a sheet of blotting paper,— 
he looked straight at her and asked: 
“Where's Cinders ?” 

“I’m here, Daddy,” she cried, leaping from 
her chair to take his hand and reassure him. 

“Oh! It’s so dark in here. Can't see a 
thing.” 

She took the blotter from the lamp, and 
under the electric glare he blinked and said: 
“That’s better.” It was hard to believe that 
eyes so large and clear could be so nearly 
sightless. 

“Was there something you wanted, 
Daddy?” she asked, smiling miserably as 
she stroked his poor, thin fingers. 

He looked at her for a long time blankly, 
as if struggling for strength to speak. 

“Cinders,” he said at last, “she was mighty 
pretty and sweet. I knew her years before 
she saw Weaver. But I was mighty proud 
to get her when she came back from him. 
Always thought he was a mistake for a fine 
woman like your mother. ... . You remem- 
ber that time when we drove behind that 
gray mare out in the park No, it 
was brown, wasn’t it?” He pulled himself 
together, as a drunken man will, and smiled 
apologetically. “You weren't born yet, of 
course. But she was mighty sweet—” 

Suddenly his face cleared, and his features 
seemed to tighten as he studied Lucinda 
keenly and said: 

“My darling, that doctor’s a good chap. 
But he’s like Ben Irish. Always whistles 
when he passes a graveyard. I’m not going 
to get well.” 

Vainly she struggled to lie again, to tell 
him he’d be stronger tomorrow. But why 
should she deceive him any longer? Should 
not a man be guided by the living before 
he turns his face upon the Black Road? 

“I’m going to die,” he decided, quite un- 
emotionally, “and there’s one thing I want 
to do.” His voice was flaming up, out of 
its ashes. “I want to see Matalea.” 

Even in her grief she had a sensation of 
weakness, of inability to face her mother 
again. 

“I want to see her,” Daddy was clamor- 
ing. “I want to tell her. It wasn’t all her 
fault, Cinders. A lot of it was mine. A 
whole lot—” 

“It wasn’t, dear. Nothing was your fault,” 
she tried to reassure him, rather wildly as 
she laid his fingers to her lips, wet with 
tears. But he had not heard her. 


“There were so many things I could have 





avoided. But I was heedless. I want to 
tell her, and she'll understand. I’ve got to 
fix it—fix it. If you don't fix things in 
this world, Cinders, they'll never get fixed.” 
He lay still again, his eyes closed, but his 
bloodless lips formed the request: “You'll 
send for her, wont you, Cinders?” 
“Yes, Daddy,” she promised brokenly. 


HE telephone had to be borrowed from 

a neighbor, for the Coles had none. Be- 
fore she crossed the lane toward the electri- 
cian’s house, Lucinda motioned Martin to the 
sickroom, for she had a terrified feeling that 
Daddy might sink away at any minute. 

Breathlessly she ran to the side gate and 
to the little house with the jigsawed veranda. 
Dimly behind a fly-screen appeared Mrs. 
Gannis in a flowered kimono, her hair down 
for the night. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Cole!” twanged the 
good-hearted neighbor. “And how’s your 
father? Tut-tut! Can’t I do something to 
help? Waldo can drive right up to the 
Harbor, if you want medicine or something. 
Have you tried mustard plasters?” 

“T just wanted to telephone, if I might.” 

“Sure-lee! Ill show you,” puffed Mrs. 
Gannis in her sweet, thin little voice. “It’s 
right under the stairs. Lordy knows, it’s 
hard enough to find, this house is getting so 
unhandy. Here it is, Mrs. Cole. Now what 
have I done with the book ?” 

She found it behind a perambulator. It 
was well that Lucinda had it, for she had 
forgotten Pelig Harbison’s number. All New 
York swam before her, alphabetically. Did 
the H’s come before the J’s? Then the 
number popped into her mind. 

A foreign voice, male, stupid, servile, 
answered from afar. Mrs. Harbison? Not 
at home. What name, please? No, he didn’t 
know where she had gone. She would be 
back tomorrow. His stupidity blocked her 
like a wall of putty. She screamed into the 
mouthpiece, explaining and explaining. “I’m 
Mrs. Harbison’s daughter,” she kept repeat- 
ing. ‘I want her to come at once. Get her, 
please! Tell her Mr. Shelby is dying and has 
asked to see her. I’m at Saug Point. Can 
you remember that?” 

“Yes, madam,” said the stupid voice. A 
distant receiver clicked. She had been talking 
against wind. 

Then she saw Mrs. 
about, and asked: 

“Will you call Dr. Barnaby? Tell him Mr. 
Brock is worse.” 

“Oh! I thought it was a Mr. Shelby that 
was worse,” interpolated Mrs. Gannis, her 
curiosity rising above the depths of sym- 
pathy. 

“He’s my father,” was Lucinda’s distracted 
explanation. “And will you tell Dr. Corless 
to come too?” 

“Anything in the world I can do for you, 
Mrs. Cole—” insisted Mrs. Gannis, and with 
consoling exclamations she followed her 
neighbor to the gate. 

At that last sight of her friendly face, 
Lucinda had a curious sensation. Mrs. Gan- 
nis would do anything in the world for her. 
And what would she do if she knew the 
truth? Would she have forbidden her to 
cross the threshold, just as she had forbid- 
den the woman who called herself Mrs. 
Marcken ? 

As she stole back into the house and found 
the place uncannily still, Martin reading un- 
der the shaded light, she came to one swift 
conclusion. If you don’t fix things in this 
world, they'll never get fixed, Daddy had 
said. He must know; and as she gazed in 
on his lean body, as still as death under 
the thin coverlets, assurance came to her. 
Daddy must be told. 

Beckoning, she called Martin out into the 
hall and instructed him quietly: 

“Better drive right over to Bird Harbor 
and telegraph. I can’t make the fool at 
Colonel Harbison’s understand. Wire to 


Gannis, hovering 
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Mother that Mr. Shelby is dying and wants 
her. Tell her where we live. Make it 
plain. Send one to the Harbisons’ house and 
another in care of Colonel Fair. She must 
know tonight.” 


ADDY must have heard her stirring by 
his bed, for he turned his face and 
opened his eyes. 

“Is she coming?” he asked in a voice so 
strong that her hope leaped up again. 

“I’ve told them at her house,” explained 
Lucinda. “I’ve sent Martin up to Bird Har- 
bor to wire her and make sure. She'll come 
right away when she hears.” 

“Of course she will,” he said, as if that 
were settled, then stirred a little, uneasily. 
“Just pack a few pillows behind me, will 
you, dear?” he asked. “I want to look 
around.” 

His body was light as a straw, except his 
head, which she held as one might a new 
baby’s. But the changed position seemed to 
improve him, for his face flushed slightly, 
and again her hope revived. 

As she knelt beside him, he raised his hand 
languidly and laid it on her head. 

“You've been such a comfort to me,” he 
said. 

“Daddy, Daddy, my dear!” she cried. 
“How could I have been? I've been so 
selfish—” 

“You've been a lamp to guide me,” he 
replied, still in that well, strong voice. “I've 
despaired a good many times in this bad 
Then there’s been the thought—about 


year. 
you. It’s a mighty fine thing you've done, 
Cinders. Once or twice when you were 


growing up, I was afraid. Remember the 
time I caught you smoking cigarettes—run- 
ning away to the movies? You didn’t have 
much of a chance to go straight—with all 
that going on around you. And it’s been a 
triumph to me, Cinders. It’s made me right 
conceited. When I’ve seen other people mak- 
ing hell of their lives, I could say to every- 
body: ‘Look at my daughter!’—I've called 
you that. And then I came out here and 
found how you'd made a perfect heaven, just 
by getting married to the right man! And 
he comes up to what you said about him 
that day. You aren’t afraid of being poor, 
are you, Cinders?” 

“No, Daddy,” she responded, although she 
had buried her face to hide her tears. 

“Nor of working?” 

“No, Daddy.” 

“And is there anything—anything you're 
afraid of ?” 

A cold thrill went through her, as if death 
were striking at her, not him. Minutes 
passed, and she had not replied. 

“Anything, my dear?” his voice fluttered 
again. 

Then desperately the strength came to 
her. 

“Daddy, I love you more than anything 
in the world, except Martin. Every day 
since we came here, I’ve wanted to see you 
and talk to you. But I've been afraid—” 

“Of me, Cinders?” His poor hand moved 
a little as she held it against her cheek. 

“Yes, Daddy.” She was brave now 
“We've done what was right for us, Martin 
and I. I don’t think anybody could have 
loved more than we have, or sacrificed more. 
And it’s forever, Daddy. We both know 
that.” 

“Then what can you be afraid of, Cin- 
ders ?” 

“Just this: We came away together that 
day when we found we must have each 
other. We didn’t marry, Daddy. I wouldn't 
let him marry me.” 

There was a stir among the pillows, and 
when she looked at him, she saw that Daddy 
was sitting bolt upright, his eyes wild, his 
pajamas open at his bony chest. His sudden 
revival was to her more horrible than as if 
she had stricken him dead at her feet. 

“Not married! Did you say that, Lu- 
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cinda?” She only nodded. “My poor little 
girl! How could you have let this man do 
that to you?” A skinny forefinger was 
tremblingly pointed to the door through 
which Martin had disappeared. 

“Daddy, you mustn’t think such a thing 
of him,” she implored, too agonized for tears 
as she knelt beside him, straining against the 
bedclothes. “He did all he could to make 
me marry him. I'd have gone away from 
him. I couldn’t let our love be spoiled.” 

“My poor little girl!” he repeated, his 
voice waning almost to a whisper as he sank 
again on his pillows, where he lay supine, his 
eyes closed, and his face had grown so gray 
that she feared he was already dead; then 





he aroused himself and spoke, his voice so 
distant that she had a feeling that a spirit, 
somewhere above him, was speaking softly 
to her: 

“What chance have you had with me—and 
with her? You haven't seen what marriage 
can be. You've got to believe. That’s what 
makes it holy. It isn’t all roses. Nothing 
is. But think what it can be. Look around 
you. We're just broken threads, Matalea and 
I-——broken threads in a beautiful tapestry 
that’s taken thousands of years to weave—” 

He grew incoherent for a time, babbling 
like a child. Then he reached out toward a 
glass of water. When she had pressed it to 
his lips, and he had sipped a drop, he let his 
head fall on her shoulder and whispered: 

“Don’t let me go, Cinders, with that drag 
on me. I've let them do this to you. Let 
the world beat you—beat you..... Why 
should you spoil this beautiful thing ?” 

“It’s his love I can’t spoil!” she cried, like 
one shouting into the darkness. “I didn’t 
begin to live until I saw him. Nothing in 
the world seems wicked except tearing love 
to pieces and laughing at it.” It was thus 
that she had argued poor Martin down over 
a year ago. “I wanted him to be good to 
me because he loved me, not because we 
were married. Marriage isn’t love. It isn't 
anything. Love is beautiful, Daddy, and 
marriage—it’s hideous.” 

“Not marriage!” His head turned toward 
her, his eyes opened wide; his voice came 
strong again. “Not marriage, Cinders. You 
mustn’t blame—you mustn't try to—” 

His words thickened, ran crazily together 

‘and stopped in something between a sigh 
and a cough. His frail body seemed to gain 
weight in her arms, but the lips against her 
ear still moved and she thought she heard 
them say: 

“It’s not marriage, Cinders. It’s us.” 

Then he crumpled up and fell forward on 
his face. There was no one else in the house, 
so it was Lucinda who laid him back on his 
pillows and folded his hands. And in the 
grief that suddenly overwhelmed her, she 
knew that Daddy would have preferred her 
te do this service for him. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


HEN Dr. Corless came to the litfle 

blue-shuttered house by the road he 
knew, as soon as Martin Cole opened the 
door, that he was too late to administer | 
consolation. His experience in this obscure 
parish had made him sensitive to life and 
death as to sin and virtue. It was not until 
he caught sight of Lucinda that sympathy 
suddenly racked him. She sat alone in the 
dining-room, straight as the hard chair she 
occupied, her hands folded, her eyes set on 
the wall ahead of her. 

“Talk to her, Doc!” begged Martin in a 
broken voice. “She sent for you. She 
thought so much of the poor old boy.” 

Dr. Corless went in to her, and although 
he laid a kindly hand on her shoulder and 
called to her by name, her eyes were still | 
set, studying pictures invisible to all but her. 

“Lucinda, I’ve come to you,” said Dr. | 
Corless. “Don't you want to see me?” | 














Scientific research often traces rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
even insanity and death, to bad 
teeth. Doesn’t that prove the im- 
portance of preventive measures? 
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She nodded. Then suddenly her chin be- 
gan to wrinkle and the tears to flow. 

“Oh, shut the door!” she begged. “I can't 
wait to tell you. I’ve wanted so to tell 
you—— 

He closed the door on Martin, who stood 
in the hall, pitying her, wanting to do some- 
thing, unwilling to enter the room where the 
still body lay. He had done his best for 
the poor old man by sending telegrams, a 
half-dozen of them, to Matalea. He won- 
dered how she would take the news. He had 
always detested that woman with the reddish 
eyes that looked so shallow and sly, like a 
fox’s. How would she take it? 

His question was answered by the arrival 
of Mrs. Gannis, panting to hear the news, 
and holding out a limp piece of ruled paper. 

“Is he dead?” she asked, and being satis- 
fied, explained: “Here’s a wire for Mrs. 


Cole. Came over our phone. I guess it’s 
from her mother. Too bad she couldn't 
come.” 


Ignoring her, Martin took the message and 
read the scrawl: “Sorry can’t come until 
Thursday—Matalea Harbison.” 

He crumpled the paper in his pocket and 
thought of poor Lucinda. Matalea was not 
going to let death interfere with her own 
program; that was certain. 

Behind the dining-room door he could hear 
voices talking on and on—Lucinda’s mostly 
in a high, strained note unusual to her; then 
Corless would break in with short words that 
sounded like questions or consolations. They 
were in there so long that Martin wondered 
what she could be saying. Was she telling 
him the truth? 

At last the door came half open, and Dr 
Corless, his round, red face drawn to a look 
of gentle sternness, appeared in the interstice. 

“Will you come in, Martin?” he asked. 

His first sight was of Lucinda, stil! sitting 
in the stiff-backed chair, but her body no 
longer erect. It was bent toward her fingers, 
weaving nervously in her lap. Tears had so 
swollen her face that he scarcely recognized 
her, and his own eyes were wet as he petted 
her clumsily, murmuring incoherent words. 
She had lost so much, and he, who would 
have broken his body for her, could do 
nothing. 

“It must have made him happy, dearest,” 
he attempted in his futile way, “to be near 
you when it came.” 

She only bowed her head lower, unheeding 
when he kissed her moist cheek. Dr. Corless 
cleared his throat. 

“Martin,” he said, “Lucinda’s told me 
about it.” When Martin stiffened a little, 
he added quickly: “I understand. It isn't 
that. But her father—Mr. Brock—wanted 
her to be married.” 

“Dr. Corless!” cried Martin, his heart leap- 
ing. But from Lucinda there was no sign. 

“T thought it would be better now,” went 
on Corless in his modest, deprecating way. 
“So I’ll run over to my place and bring the 
prayer-book. There’s only one thing.” He 
coughed and looked in some embarrassment 
from Martin to Lucinda and back again. 
“You'll have to have two witnesses. And I 
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thought—well, under the_ circumstances, 
maybe you'd like to pick somebody—” 

“Somebody we can trust,” supplied Mar- 
tin. But here was a quandary. Whom in 
all the neighborhood could they trust with 
the knowledge of what, in Saug Point, was 
regarded as mortal sin? 

“Jerry Malone,” whispered Lucinda. 

A silence fell between the three. 

“He'd never do it,” decided Martin. “He’s 
set against the—well, the sort of thing we've 
been doing. He's a Catholic.” 

“He’s a friend,” said Dr. Corless, and 
reached for his hat. “Ask him to bring his 
wife.” 

He had no sooner reached the door than 
Lucinda, springing from her chair, ran after 
him and threw her arms around his neck. 

“Oh, Dr. Corless,” she wailed. “I've told 
you everything, everything. I’m bad, bad. 
I’m like the Marcken woman. But see what 
they've done to me all my life! Are you 
condemning me too?” 

“No, my dear,” he answered solemnly. 


Bnd brought in Jerry Malone, again 
through the kindness of the unsuspecting 
Mrs. Gannis. Jerry, who less than two 
months before had named his first-born child 
for Lucinda, came hurriedly, only knowing 
that there was trouble in the Cole family 
and he was wanted. A little, bashful woman 
with eyes like blue shoe-buttons dogged his 
steps. Martin met them in the hall and 
said directly: “Jerry, Dr. Corless is going 
to marry us, and because I trust you more 
than anybody else I know, I’ve asked you 
to stand as our witness.” 

Jerry’s face seemed to harden and lengthen, 
his eyes to grow a size smaller. His wife 
drew the folds of her sport-coat across her 
bosom. 

“What's this ye're tellin’ me, Martin?” he 
asked. 

“We haven’t been married, Jerry. Some 
day we'll try to tell you why. But Mr. 
Brock died this evening, and he wanted 
Lucinda—wanted us to be married.” 

“He was a Christian gentleman,’ com- 
mented Jerry, but his face was like stone 
as he went on: “Who'd of thought it of 
little Miss? To do a thing like that! I’m 
fair grieved, I am.” 

“Then you wont stand as our witness, 
Jerry?” asked Martin, discouraged and 
ashamed before the hard look. 

But Jerry’s eyes began to glow rich and 
sweet like old cathedral windows in an aft- 
ernoon sun. 

“I didn’t say I wouldn't,” said he dourly 
“And for the little Miss I'd do that and 
more. Come along, Mary.” 

It was nearly midnight when the little 
ceremony was over, and immediately after 
the short prayer, Dr. Corless brought out 
his certificate to be signed and witnessed. 

“T’ll fill in the dates when you get your 
license,” he whispered to Martin, taking him 
aside from the group so strangely assembled. 
“This State requires two weeks’ notice, but 
God doesn’t care about that. And I know 
a way of rushing it along.” He paused and 
took off his crooked eyeglasses. “And, 
Martin, if you'll let me advise you—better 
get your license in Brooklyn. It’s quite a 
distance from this neighborhood, and the 
kind of talk—” 

At the door Lucinda was saying good 
night to her witnesses. Mrs. Malone paused 
and curtsied primly. But the cathedral 
lamps were burning gloriously in Jerry’s 
eyes, and his dour face was twitching as he 
leaned awkwardly and kissed her hand. 

Lying starkly on his bed, Daddy might 
have been a witness too, for when his Lu- 
cinda peered in and looked down on his 
calm face, she saw just a little tragedy there, 
less perhaps than it had worn on the night 
when he had played Steve and been hanged 
twenty minutes before Matalea saw fit to 


come, 
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Chapter Thirty-nine 


HIS time Matalea saw fit to come half 

an hour after he had been buried in Dr. 
Corless’ ancient churchyard. Dr. Corless 
was bringing them home in his little car, 
which, with all its frailties, was a decided 
improvement on the Baby Elephant. 

Lucinda rode beside Martin in the tonneau. 
A peace had taken over her spirit. The 
dead, who, falling out of life, become merely 
disintegrating things of clay, incapable of 
triumph or mistake, praise or blame, speak 
to us no more than the stones speak. But 
the memory of the dead—is that what the 
spirit is? Do we all, who must die, become 
immortal memories, to be appeased by futile 
gifts of flowers and tears? Deeds are, after 
all, the only tributes, thought Lucinda. And 
she seemed to hear Daddy’s voice praising 
her for what she had done. 

But she had so many things to settle with 
Martin. Must he, trained and prepared to 
be a rover in romantic lands, remain here, 
a cricket in his queer corner? Daddy’s ill- 
ness had interrupted all their plans. Dr. Mill- 
ing had given Martin two weeks in which to 
decide. 

“You have a visitor,” Dr. Corless called 
back, throttling down his car. 

Gazing down the sultry road, Lucinda saw 
a large blue limousine perched at an undigni- 
fied angle in the gulley before their gate; 
its windows glistened proudly; a buff-liveried 
chauffeur stood waiting. She looked across 
her lawn and saw that which realized her 
fears. Matalea had come. Laced tightly 
into a pongee suit, a mannish walking-stick 
in her hand, she was taking in the house, 
the blue shutters, the mangy lawn, with dis- 
approving eyes. 

“Please, Dr. Corless!” Lucinda clutched 
the clergyman’s arm desperately. “Stop 
your car, please.” 

He slowed down, puzzled, on the other 
side of the road, and listened incredulously 
to the young woman’s pleadings: “Don’t let 
her see me. I can’t talk to her now—after 
the way she’s treated Daddy. She wouldn't 
even come to him when he was dying.” 

The minister regarded her seriously. “You’re 
not going to let her go back without—” 

“Yes—yes. Take me away somewhere!” 
Lucinda was eager, hysterical. 

“T'll talk to her,” suggested Martin grimly. 

“No.” She reached back to prevent him. 
“IT wont let her say the things she wants to 
say to you. Let her go back.” 

“Suppose I talk to her,” suggested Dr. 
Corless. “It certainly can’t do any harm.” 

She might have prevented him too, but 
without waiting for her consent, the little 
round man swung away toward the super- 
cilious woman on the lawn. Sitting back in 
the tonneau, shaded by the shabby curtains 
which Dr. Corless usually kept down for the 
benefit of his hospital cases, Lucinda could 
peer through the cracked mica windows and 
view the distant pantomime. Matalea was 
striding angrily up and down, swinging her 
malacca stick; Dr. Corless, his hands in his 
shabby pockets, strode beside her. Now and 
then they would stop while Matalea gestured 
her queenly disapproval. 

“Oh, why should she come at all, if she 
wouldn’t come to him?” cried Lucinda from 
a sorrowing heart. Then suddenly she threw 
herself against Martin and cried helplessly. 

“T'll tell her to go away,” suggested Mar- 
tin, clumsily attempting to soothe her. 

“You can’t. Nothing changes her. And 
poor Daddy—he wanted her so pitifully. 
What does she care? She twisted his life, 
she ruined him, she threw him away. And 
she wouldn’t come when he asked for her.” 

Martin held her quietly, for a long time. 
At last, pressing her cheek until her head 
fell against his shoulder, he made another 
attempt to divert her. 

“Listen, Cinders,” he said, “it isn’t much 
different, being married, is it?” 
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“No, darling.” She clung to him. Yet 
it was different. But she couldn't tell him 
how. She was so tired. 

“Now, listen to me. I want to talk.” 

“TI can’t,” she protested. “I can’t think.” 

“You wont need to do much of that,” he 
coaxed. “Just listen—because I've got some- 
thing to say.” 

Was this a game, just to divert her from 
her miserable thoughts? 

“It’s this way with me, Lucinda: I've 
decided what to do.” 

If this was a ruse it was successful, for 
she turned wide-eyed and said: “Have you 
really, Martin ?” 

“I’m going to be a real-estate man. But 
don’t you dare call me a realtor.” 

“My dear!” For an instant she had for- 
gotten her dreadful mother, stalking like an 
animal on her lawn. “You can’t do that! 
Grubbing at all these little money-making 
jobs. You ought to be with Dr. Milling.” 

His broken eyebrow was toward her, quiz- 
zical and argumentative, as he asked: “And 
what do you want me to do with you, old 
lady? Throw you into the Inlet?” Very 
tender jesting. 

“Shall it always be a question of what 
you'll do with me? Has our getting married 
made that difference? If you only knew 
how well I can take care of myself! You 
ought to have faith in me. And you'll only 
be away six months.” 

“Less than that,” he assured her. “Uncle 
Gail will take me off for about three days 
to camp at Midlands while we stake out the 
tract.” 

“Martin! You've not gone and sold your- 
self to Gail Rodney!” 

He chuckled. “If you'll believe me, it’s 
Uncle Gail who’s sold to me. Lucinda, you 
must listen. If I'd wanted to be a biologist 
and nothing else, I'd have chosen that morn- 
ing we ate at Childs. Wild horses can’t drag 
me away from here now. I’ve joined the 
empire-builders. Midlands is going to be 
my principality. I’m going to own it. It’s 
going to be a finer town than Uncle Gail 
ever dreamed of. That’s that. And I'd 
rather build houses than study bugs.” 

“Martin, aren't you doing this just for 
me?” 

“Can you suggest any better reason, 
honey ?” 

She sank back among the cushions, well 
knowing why her Martin was doing this all 
with such a debonair flourish. 

“.... And you'll have a riding horse all 
your own, and a man to take care of the 
flowers. Maybe we'll get frivolous and join 
the Country Club. Just look at the im- 
provements we'll start on the place. That 
old fence has got to come down—” 

His words sifted into her thoughts, dream- 
speeches. To herself she was saying: “For 
a while he can do this for me. But some 
day he must chase his butterflies.” 

“Martin,” she whispered at last, “what 
are they doing now?” 

He peeped through the cracked mica. 
“Your mother’s car’s moving east. She’s in 
it. I guess old Corless has finished her. 
Here he comes, swinging -along like a Boy 
Scout.” 


AN instant later the curtains parted, and 
a harvest moon smiled in. 

“I talked to her,” said Dr. Corless with 
a sort of glowing solemnity as he wiped 
beads of moisture from his brow. 

“It was good of you,” whispered Lucinda. 

“She only needed reasoning with,” ex- 
plained the little man, gazing thoughtfully 
after the departing limousine, “and that’s a 
part of my trade.” 

“Was she very angry ?” 

“She was at first. In fact, she was quite 
angry. I was a little afraid of a personal 
attack. You see, I was unarmed.” 

“Did she mention Daddy?” Indignation 
welled up in her. 
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“I—I don’t remember her doing so,” con- 
fessed Dr. Corless. “She was mainly con- 
cerned in taking you away from what she 
called a life of sin. It was necessary for me 
to explain to her that I have had a great 
deal of experience with sinners, and 
couldn't see how you or Martin could fall 
under that head. I went so far as to describe 
you as the happiest married couple I know. 
Then it became a little difficult—” 


streamed down her face, but her heart kept 
“Ask me—oh, Anson, dearest, 


on crying: 
ask me!” 
“Paula .... Paula!” 


The words wrung her heart like hands; 
and Anson, feeling her tremble, knew that 
emotion was enough. He need say no more, 
commit their destinies to no_ practical 
enigma. Why should he, when he might hold 
her so, biding his own time, for another 
year—forever! He was thinking of them 
both, of her more than of himself. For 
a moment, when she said suddenly that she 
must get back to the hotel, he hesitated, 
thinking first, “This is the moment, after 
all,” and then: “No, let it wait—she is 
mine.” He had forgotten that Paula, too, 
was worn away inside. Her mood passed 
forever in the night. 

Anson went back to New York next 
day filled with a certain restless dis- 
satisfaction. There was a pretty débutante 
he knew in his car, and for two days they 
took their meals together. At first he told 
her a little about Paula and invented an 
esoteric incompatibility that was keeping 
them apart. The girl was of a -wild, im- 
pulsive nature, and she was flattered by 
Anson’s confidences. Like Kipling’s soldier, 
he might have possessed himself of most of 
her before he reached New York, but luck- 
ily he was sober and kept control. 

Late in April he received a telegram from 
Bar Harbor in which Paula told him with- 
out comment that she was engaged to 
Lowell Thayer, and that they would be 
married immediately in Boston. 

He filled himself with whisky and went 
to the office that morning and carried on 
his work without a break—with a deadly 
fear of what would happen if he stopped. 
In the evenings he went out as usual, say- 
ing nothing of what had occurred, cordial, 
humorous, unabstracted. But one thing he 
could not help—for three days, in any 
place, in any company, he would suddenly 
bend his head into his hands and cry like 
a child. 


N 1922 Anson went abroad with the junior 

partner to investigate some London loans, 
a journey which intimated that he was to 
be taken into the firm. He was twenty- 
nine now, a little heavy without being 
definitely stout, and with a manner and a 
resourcefulness beyond his years. Old people 
liked him and trusted him—mothers felt 
safe when their daughters were in his charge 
on an expedition; he had a way when he 
came into a room of putting himself on 
a footing with the oldest and most con- 
servative people there. “You and I,” he 
seemed to say, “we’re solid. We under- 
stand.” 

The truth was that he had an instinctive 
and rather charitable knowledge of the 
weaknesses of men and women, and like a 
priest, it made him the more concerned for 
the maintenance of outward forms. It was 


typical of him that every Sunday morning 
he taught in a fashionable Episcopal Sunday- 
school—even when a cold shower and a quick 
change into a cutaway coat was all that 
separated him from a wild night before. 
Once, by some mutual instinct, several chil- 
dren got up from the front row and moved 





“She talked about our—the way we've 
been living?” faltered the young wife. 

“Well, yes, she did. Then I was obliged 
to tell her—well, what sent her away.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“I said that, as a clergyman, I knew a 
great many clergymen. And I knew one 
who had married you a year ago. I—well— 
I added that I had seen the certificate, signed 
by him.” 


THE RICH BOY 


(Continued from page 32) 


to the last. He told this story frequently, 
and it was usually greeted with hilarious 
laughter. 

But in spite of these apparent incongru- 
ities he was solid. After his father’s death 
he was the actual head of the family, 
counseling his mother and deciding the des- 
tinies of the younger children. Through 
some legal complication his authority did 
not extend to his father’s estate, which was 
administrated by his Uncle Robert. Uncle 
Robert was the sporting member of the 
family, a good-natured, hard-drinking mem- 
ber of that set which centers about Wheat- 
ley Hills. 

He and his wife Edna had always been 
great friends of Anson’s, and Uncle Robert 
was disappointed when Anson’s superiority 
failed to take a horsey form. He backed 
him for a city club which was the most 
difficul. in America to enter—one could only 
join if one’s family had “helped to build 
up New York,” or, in other words, were 
rich before 1880; and when Anson, after 
his election, neglected it for the Yale Club, 
Uncle Robert gave him a pleasant little talk 
on the subject. When on top of that Anson 
had declined to enter his own conservative 
and somewhat neglected brokerage house and 
gone into another firm, his manner grew 
cooler. Like a primary teacher who has 
taught all he knew, he slipped out of Anson’s 
life. 


HERE were so many friends in Anson’s 

life—scarcely one to whom he had not 
done some unusual kindness, and scarcely one 
whom he did not occasionally embarrass by 
his bursts of gross conversation or his habit 
of getting drunk whenever and however he 
liked. It annoyed him when anyone else 
blundered in that regard; about his own 
lapses he was always humorous. Odd things 
happened to him, and he told them with 
infectious laughter. 

I was working in New York that spring 
and I used to lunch with him at the Yale 
Club—my university was sharing their build- 
ing until the completion of our own. 
had read of Paula’s marriage, and one after- 
noon I asked him about her, and something 
moved him to tell me the story. After 
that he frequently invited me to family 
dinners at his house and behaved as though 
there was a special relation between us, as 
though, with his confidence, a little of that 
consuming memory had passed into me. 

Despite the trusting mothers his attitude 
toward girls was not indiscriminately pro- 
tective. It was up to the girl—if she showed 
a wild streak, she must take care of herself. 

“Life,” he would explain sometimes, “has 
made a cynic of me.” 

It was this “cynicism,” or rather his 
realization that naturally fast girls were not 
worth sparing, that led to his affair with 
Dolly Karger. It wasn’t his only affair in 
those years, but it came nearest to touching 
him deeply, and it had a profound effect 
upon his attitude toward life. 

Dolly Karger was a New York girl, the 
daughter of Emory Karger, a “publicist” for 
a political machine, who had married into 
seciety. So Dolly grew up into the Junior 
League, came out at the Plaza and went to 
the Assembly, and only a few old families 
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“Oh, Dr. Corless!” she cried, slipping her 
arms around his neck. “You lied for me.” 

His small, brownish eyes grew bright with 
moisture. “I love you very much, Lucinda, 
and I don’t think it was a sin. There was 
One who gave his life for those he loved.” 

Lucinda looked at Martin. She couldn't 
give him too much. If, indeed, she could 
ever give enough. 

Tue Enp 


like the Hunters could question whether or 
not she “belonged.” 

However, her picture was often in the 
papers, and she had much more attention 
than many girls who undoubtedly “be- 
longed.” She was dark-haired with carmine 
lips and a high lovely color which she con- 
cealed under pinkish-gray color all through 
her first year out, because high color was 
unfashionable and Victorian—pale was the 
thing to be. She wore black severe suits 
and stood with her hands in her pockets, 
leaning a little forward, with a humorous 
restraint on her face as if she were laughing 
at some gay thought that had just occurred 
to her. Better than anything she liked to 
dance—better than anything excepting mak- 
ing love. Since she was ten she had always 
been in love, and usually with some boy who 
didn’t respond to her. Those who did—and 
there were many—bored her after a brief en- 
counter, but for her failures she reserved 
the warmest spot in her heart. 

It never occurred to this gypsy of the 
unattainable that there was a certain re- 
semblance in those who refused to love her 
—they shared a hard intuition that saw 
through to her weakness, not a weakness 
of emotion but a weakness of rudder. An- 
son perceived this when he first met her, 
less than a month after Paula’s marriage. 
He was drinking rather heavily, and he pre- 
tended for a week that he was falling in 
love with her. Then he dropped her 
abruptly and forgot. Immediately she was 
mad about him, and when they next met 
she told him so. 


j= so many girls of that day Dolly 
was slackly and indiscreetly wild. The 
unconventionality of an older generation had 
simply been one fact of a post-war move- 
ment to discredit obsolete manners—Dolly’s 
was both older and shabbier, and she saw 
in Anson the two extremes which the emo- 
tionally shiftless woman always seeks, an 
abandon to indulgence alternating with a 
protective strength. In his character she felt 
both the sybarite and the solid rock, and 
these two satisfied every need of her nature. 

She saw that it was going to be difficult, 
though she suspected, wrongly, that it was 
because Anson and his family probably de- 
sired a more spectacular marriage. But she 
guessed immediately that her advantage lay 
in his tendency to drink. 

They met at the large débutante dances, 
but as her infatuation increased, they man- 
aged to be more and more together. Like 
most mothers Mrs. Karger believed that 
Anson was exceptionally reliable, so she al- 
lowed Dolly to go with him to distant 
country clubs and suburban houses without 
inquiring closely into her activities or ques- 
tioning Dolly’s explanations when they came 
in late. At first these explanations might 
have been accurate, but Dolly’s worldly ideas 
of capturing Anson were soon engulfed in 
the rising sweep of her emotion, and kisses 
in the backs of taxies and motorcars were 
no longer enough. They did a _ curious 
thing: 

They dropped out of their world for a 
while and made another world just beneath 
it, where Anson’s tippling and Dolly’s ir- 
regular hours would be less noticed and 
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Now It Can Be Told! 


complex it may appear to be, there is always to 

be found a simple human story; behind every 
master work in Art, an anecdote of Life. Unfortu- 
nately, these stories are all too often lost in the greater 
import of the thing achieved, but now one of them 
can be told. 

Two years ago the Editors of The Red Book Maga- 
zine sought by means of a survey to discover what were 
the deepest interests of the American public in every 
field of human effort. 

The result of this editorial action was the conclusion 
that the time was at hand when ‘the intelligent readers 
of the land would rejoice in the publication of a novel 
that would reveal the amazing changes that have taken 
place in American life, and by its breadth of scene and 
its multiplicity of characters, do for our day what 
many of the great fictional masterpieces of history did 
for the eras of their publication. The novel desired 
should not of course lack in that vital story interest 
that every reader most properly demands, but it should 
go beyond a mere story—ét should be life itself. 

This agreed upon, the next question was: Who is the 
American writer best qualified to undertake such a 
work? He must be a man of national vision, sensitive 
himself to every aspect of this generation’s existence, 
and above all, a supreme literary artist. That man who 
proved to be the author sought has never known and 
will not know, unless he chances to read this, that his 
name was spoken in chorus by the editors—Julian 
Street, whose picture appears above. He was the one 
man writing in America today best qualified, if he would 
do so, to take the editors’ desires under consideration. 


So a conference with Mr. Street was arranged, to take 
place in his lovely, old-fashioned Princeton home. It 
was with the greatest earnestness, yet with natural 
doubts of the outcome, that the desires of the editors 
were set before him. Patiently the author heard them 


Boat every great human achievement, however 


through, and when they were done, a thing occurred 
that had never happened before in the experience of 
those editors. 
Said Mr. Street: “I wonder what you will say when 
I tell you that seven years ago the very same idea for a 
novel that seems to possess you, took complete posses- 
sion of me. For five years I let it roll about in my mind. 
From time to time I made notes on the reading that a 
serious consideration of the story’s plan involved. And 
six months ago I began the actual writing of the book.” 
The amazement on the faces of the editors was their 
answer to his wonder as to what they would say. 
“Perhaps you would care to see what I’ve managed, 
thus far, to write,” said Mr. Street, as casually as that. 
So, under the arm of one of the editors, as they took 
their departure from Princeton, was a thin parcel of 
manuscript. A reading of those typewritten pages, 
which included a plan of the novel’s development, was 
all that was necessary to induce immediate editorial 
action. Mr. Street was called on the telephone from 
New York and generously pledged to The Red Book 
Magazine first consideration of his novel when com- 
pleted. Followed months of conferences, discussions 
and plans, all designed to effect that completion. But 
Mr. Street never has been, and was not now, to be hur- 
ried. And the result—now that it is in hand—far ex- 
ceeds all editorial expectation—even hope. For one 
of the editors concerned frankly declares that in the 
twenty-five years of his association with American 
magazines and contemporary literature generally, a 
finer, more engrossing, more absolutely real and living, 
or a more beautifully written work of fiction has never 
passed under his editorial eye. And it will be an oc- 
casion of rejoicing in the offices of The Red Book Mag- 
azine when the next—the February—issue of the maga- 
zine goes forth to American readers; for in that issue— 
on sale wherever magazines are sold, January 12—will 
appear the first installment of the work. 
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commented on. It was composed, this 
world, of varying elements—several of An- 
son’s college friends and their wives, two 
or three brokers and bond-salesmen, and a 
handful of unplaced, unattached young men, 
fresh from college, with money and a pro- 


pensity to dissipation. What this world 
lacked in spaciousness and scale it atoned 
for by allowing them a liberty that it 


scarcely permitted itself. Moreover it cen- 
tered around them and permitted Dolly the 
pleasure of a faint condescension—a_pleas- 
ure in which Anson, whose whole life was 
a condescension from the certitudes of his 
childhood, was unable to participate. 

He was not in love with her, and in the 
long feverish winter of their affair he fre- 
quently told her so. In the spring he was 
weary; he wanted to renew his life at some 
other source; moreover he saw that either 
he must break with her now or accept the 
responsibility of a seduction. Her family’s 
encouraging attitude was another complica- 
tion. Once when Mr. Karger, after knock- 
ing discreetly at the library door, opened it 
to announce that he had left a bottle of old 
brandy in the dining-room, Anson felt that 
life was hemming him in. That night he 
wrote her a short definite note in which he 
told her that he was going on his vacation, 
and that in view of all the circumstances 
they had better meet no more. 


T was June. His family had closed up 

their house and gone to the country, so 
he was living temporarily at the club. I 
had heard about his affair with Dolly, as 
it developed—accounts salted with humor, 
for he had no respect for unstable women. 
They were perhaps a necessity, like servants, 
but they had no place in the social edifice 
in which he believed. Nevertheless when 
he told me that night that he was definitely 
breaking with her, I was glad. I had seen 
Dolly here and there, and each time with 
a feeling of pity at the hopelessness of her 
struggle, and shame at knowing so much 
about her that I had no right to know. 
She was what is known as “a pretty little 
thing,” but there was a certain recklessness 
which rather fascinated me. Her dedication 
to the goddess of waste would have been 
less obvious had she been less spirited; she 
would most certainly throw herself away, 
but I was glad when I heard that the sacri- 
fice would not be consummated in my sight. 

Anson was going to leave the letter at her 
house next morning. It was one of the few 
houses left open in the Fifth Avenue dis- 
trict, and he knew that the Kargers, acting 
upon erroneous information, had forgone a 
trip abroad to give Dolly her chance. As he 
stepped out into Madison Avenue, the post- 
man passed him, and he followed him back 
inside. The first letter that caught his eye 
was addressed in Dolly’s hand. 

He knew what it would contain—a lonely 
and tragic monologue, full of the reproaches 
he knew, the invoked memories, the 
wonder if’s,” all the immemorial intimacies 
that he had communicated to Paula Le- 
gendre in what seemed another age. Thumb- 
ing over some bills, he brought it on top 
again and opened it. To his surprise it 
was a short, somewhat formal note, which 
said that Dolly would be unable to go to 
the country with him for the week-end, be- 
cause Perry Hull from Chicago had unex- 
pectedly come to town. It added that An- 
son had brought this on himself: “If I felt 
that you loved me as I love you, I would 
go with you at any time, any place; but 
Perry is so nice, and he so much wants 
me to marry him.” 

Anson smiled contemptuously—he had had 
experience with such decoy letters. More- 


over he knew how Dolly had labored over 
this plan, probably sent for the faithful 
Perry and calculated the time of his arrival 
—labored over the letter even, so that it 
would make him jealous without driving 





him away; like most compromises it had 
neither force nor vitality, but only a timor- 
ous despair. 


UDDENLY he was angry. He sat down 

in the lobby and read it over. Then he 
went to the telephone, called Dolly and told 
her in his clear, compelling, determined voice 
that -he had received her letter and wouid 
call for her at five. Scarcely waiting for the 
pretended uncertainty of her, “Perhaps I 
can see you for an hour,” he hung up the 
receiver and went down to his office. On 
the way he tore up his own letter and 
dropped it in the street. 

He was not even faintly jealous, but at 
her pathetic ruse everything stubborn and 
self-indulgent in him came to the surface. 
It was a presumption from a mental in- 
ferior, and it could not be overlooked. If 
she wanted to know to whom she belonged, 
she would see. 

He was on the doorstep at a quarter past 
five. She was dressed for the street, and 
he listened in silence to the paragraph of, 
“I can only see you for an hour,” which 
she had begun on the phone. 

“Put on your hat, Dolly,” he said. “We'll 
take a walk.” 

They walked up Madison Avenue and 
over to Fifth while Anson’s shirt dampened 
upon his portly body in the deep heat. He 
talked little, scolded her, made no love to 
her, but before they had walked six blocks 
she was his again, apologizing for her letter, 
offering not to see Perry at all as an atone- 
ment, offering anything. She thought that 
he had come to her because he was begin- 
ning to love her. 

“I’m hot,” he said, when they reached 
Seventy-sixth Street. “This is a winter suit. 
If I stop by the house and change, would 
you mind waiting for me downstairs? I'll 
only be a minute.” 

She was happy, the intimacy of his being 
hot, of any physical fact about him, thrilled 
her. When they came to the iron-grated 
door and Anson took out his key, she ex- 
perienced a sort of delight. 

Downstairs it was dark, and after Anson 
uscended in the lift, she raised a curtain 
and looked out through opaque lace at the 
street. She heard the lift machinery stop, 
and with the notion of teasing him, pressed 
the button that brought it down. Then on 
a sudden impulse she got into it and sent it 
up to what she guessed was his floor. 

“Anson,” she called, laughing a little. 

“Just a minute,” he answered from his 
bedroom. ... . “Now you can come in.” 

He had changed and was buttoning his vest. 
“This is my room,” he said lightly. “How 
do you like it?” 

She caught sight of Paula’s picture on the 
wall, and stared at it in fascination, just 
as Paula had stared at the pictures of An- 
son’s childish sweethearts five years ago. 
She knew something about Paula; sometimes 
she tortured herself with fragments of the 
story. 

Suddenly she came close to Anson, rais- 
ing her arms; they embraced. Outside the 
area window a soft artificial twilight al- 
ready hovered, though the sun was still 
bright on a back roof across the way. In 
half an hour the room would be quite dark. 
The uncalculated opportunity overwhelmed 
them, made them both breathless, and they 
clung more closely together. It was imminent, 
inevitable—let it be. Still holding each 
other, they raised their heads—their eyes 
fell directly upon Paula’s picture, staring at 
them from the wall. 

Suddenly Anson let go, and sitting down 
at his desk, tried the drawer with a bunch 
of keys. 

“Like a drink?” he asked in a gruff voice. 

“No.” 

He poured himself one, swallowed it and 
then opened the door into the hall. 

“Come on,” he said. 
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She hesitated. “Anson—I’m going to the 
country with you tonight after all. You un- 
derstand that, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” he answered brusquely. 

In Dolly’s car they rode out to Long Is- 
land, closer in their emotions than they had 
ever been before. They knew what would 
happen—not with Paula’s face to remind 
them of what was lacking, but when they 
were alone in the still hot Long Island night 
that did not care. 

They dined in Jericho and danced at the 
Linx Club; the estate in Port Washington 
where they were to spend the week-end be- 
longed to a cousin of Anson’s who had mar- 
ried a Montana copper operator. An inter- 
minable drive began at the lodge and twisted 
under imported poplar saplings toward a 
huge white stone house. Anson had often 
visited there before. 


T midnight he assured himself that his 

cousins would not leave the Linx Club 
before two; then he explained to them that 
Dolly was tired—he would take her home 
and return to the dance later. Trembling 
a little with excitement, they got into a 
borrowed car together and drove to Port 
Washington. As they reached the lodge, he 
stopped and spoke to the night-watchman. 

“When are you making a round, Carl?” 

“Right away.” 

“Then you're coming back here?” 

“Then I'll be here till everybody’s in.” 

“All right. Now, listen: If any automo- 
bile, no matter whose it is, turns in at this 
gate, I want you to ring the house immedi- 
ately on the private phone.” He put a five- 
dollar bill into his hand. “Is that clear?” 

“Yes, Mr. Anson.” Being of the Old 
World, he neither winked nor smiled—but 
Dolly sat with her face turned slightly away 

Anson had a key. Once inside, he poured 
a drink for both of them—Dolly left hers 
untasted; then he definitely ascertained the 
location of the phone. It was within easy 
hearing-distance of their rooms, both of 
which were on the first floor. 

Five minutes later he knocked at the door 
of Dolly’s room. 

“Anson ?” 

He went in, closing the door behind him. 
She sat up in bed, and sitting beside her, 
he took her in his arms. 

“Anson, darling.” 

He didn’t answer. 

“Anson .... Anson! I love you..... 
Say you love me. Say it now—can’t you 
say it now? Even if you don’t mean it?” 

He didn’t hear. Over her head Paula’s 
picture was still hanging on the wall. 

He got up and went close to it. The 
frame gleamed faintly with thrice-reflected 
moonlight—within was a blurred shadow of 
a face which he saw that he did not know. 
Almost sobbing, he turned around and stared 
with abomination at the little figure on the 
bed. 

“This is all foolishness,” he said thickly. 
“IT don’t know what I was thinking about. 
I don’t love you, and you’d better wait for 
somebody that loves you. I don’t love you 
a bit; can’t you understand ?” 

His voice broke, and he went out quickly. 
Back in the salon he poured himself a drink 
with uneasy fingers. The front door opened 
suddenly, and his cousin came in. 

“Why, Anson,” she said, “I hear Dolly’s 
sick. I ran home to see.” 

“It was nothing,” he answered, raising his 
voice so that it would carry into Dolly’s room. 
“She was a little tired, so she went to bed.” 

For a long time afterward Anson believed 
that a protective deity sometimes interfered 
in human affairs. But Dolly Karger, lying 
awake and staring at the ceiling, never again 
believed in anything at all. 

This remarkable story by F. Scott 

Fitzgerald comes to its climax in 

the forthcoming February issue. 

Don’t miss it. 
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Why the ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE COURSE 2s different 


ye ARE PLANNING to do some business reading during the 
next twelve months. The question is whether you will read 
in hit-or-miss fashion, and have nothing definite to show at 
the end of the year; or whether you will follow a plan which 
offers the practical certainty of increased income. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute Course is such a plan of 
reading. The following seven points distinguish it: 





Really PERSONAL Service 

“T have always been of the opin- 
ion that correspondence courses were 
all cut and dried,” writes E. W. Mac- 
Farland, Cost Accountant of the Warren 
Tool & Forge Co., Warren, Ohio. “It 
was indeed a pleasant surprise to receive 
letters that I know were written to me 
personally. In the very near future I 
will take advantage of your generous 
offer of further service.” 





2 Produces immediate progress 
You don’t have to wait for re- 
sults. “I have been privileged to hold a 
position of large responsibility probably 
ten years ahead of schedule,” writes J. 
Henly Frier, Jr., President of the 
Alemite Lubricator Co., St. Louis. “The 
training received from the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was an indispensable 
factor in this rapid progress. It is an 
investment which paid me a 200% divi- 
dend in less than two years.” 


we) 
Costs only a few 


3 cents a day 
“Considering the cost of your 


Course—only a few cents a day—lI 





Executive Training for Business Men 





——————— ——___________—. 





In Australia: 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 


. Faeth, General Manager of 


know of nothing in which a man can 
invest so little and get such large re- 
wards.” So writes A. K. Akers of the 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


~ 
= 


Sponsored by leaders of 
business and education 

The Advisory Council of the In- 
stitute consists of these eminent men: 

T. CoLteMAN puUPont, D.C. S., Business 
Executive; 

Percy H. Jonnston, LL.D., President 
of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York; 

Dexter S. Kimpat., A.B., M.E., Dean 
of the College of Engineering, Cornell 
University ; 

Joun Hays Hammonp, D.Sc., LL.D., 
Consulting Engineer; 

Freperick H. HurpMaNn, B.C.S., Certi- 
fied Public Accountant ; 

JereMiAH W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., Re- 
search Professor of Government and 
Public Administration, New York 
University. 





5 Fascinating to read 
“The exceedingly interesting way 
in which the subjects are 
treated was an agreeable sur- 
prise to me,” says V. J. 


Winterroth & Co., New York. 


I 
| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
| 442 Astor Place 


absorbed in the reading that I am 
reluctant to lay it down when bed-time 
or meal-time arrives.” 





Endorsed by 32,000 


6 presidents 
Among the 32,000 presidents who 


have enrolled for the Course are men 

like these: 

GeorcE M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

Francis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Bros. Company (Mfrs. Lux, Lifebuoy 
Soap) ; 

CHarRLes E. Hires, President, Hires 
Root Beer Co. 

Roy W. Howarp, President and Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers ; 

WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., President, Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr. Company ( Wrigley’s 
Gum). 





One Course; One product— 
executives 

The Institute offers no training in 
specialized fields of narrow opportunity. 
Its subscribers learn the broad funda- 
mentals of all business as applied by 
successful, practical executives. ‘“Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” one of the most 
famous little books in the world, ex- 
plains it all. More than 250,000 men 
look back on the half hour which they 
spent with it as the turning point in 
their lives. It contains all the facts, 
answers all questions, quotes letters of 
men whose business positions and prob- 
lems were precisely like yours. You are 
going to do some business reading this 
year. Send first for this free book and 
let it*be your guide. 


New York City 





He continues, “I become so 





| 
| 
Alexander Hamilton Institute | 
| 
| 
| 


In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 


Address 


Business 
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Locate the 


“LJOW do you feel?”— 
In too many in- 
stances your answer is, 
“Not very well. I am trou- 
bled with indigestion.” 


Your answer is given in per- 
fect good faith, but are you 
certain it is correct? Phy- 
sicians tell us that half their 
patients who believe they 
are suffering from indiges- 
tion have some serious or- 
ganic disturbance. When 
you say you are troubled 
with indigestion you have 
given the usual name for a 
condition of wretched dis- 
comfort—and you may not 
even suspect the real difh- 
culty. 

That miserable feeling 


called indigestion is not a 
disease in itself. It isa warning that something 


for your indigestion. 


has gone wrong in some part of the body. The 
trouble may not be in the stomach at all. It may 


be in the intestinal tract, or the gall bladder, the 
kidneys, the liver, the pancreas, or the appendix. 
It may be in the nervous system or the heart. . Or 
it may be that faulty habits of eating or emotional 
disturbances have brought about disordered bodily 
conditions which masquerade as indigestion. 


Nature’s Warning 

These attacks of pain, nausea or discomfort are 
Nature’s warning to look for the real trouble. What 
folly it is to try to soothe a symptom and leave the 
cause untouched. 


Indigestion may be the shadow of some real, 
hidden difficulty which should be located. Because 
it is not thoroughly understood, men and women 
sometimes treat it lightly —they are almost ashamed 
to admit having so slight an ailment. So slight!—It 
may be the early warning ofa seriousdisease. Soslight! 
They go to the medicine cabinet and take their fa- 


The Beloved Quack 
You know them—the men and women who say: “Just try this 
It always helps me.” 
“doctoring” the-nselves for a chronic complaint, they_venture 
advice concerning the possibly serious ailments of others. 
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vorite remedy or some“‘cure” 
passed along by a friend. 
So slight!—yet by merely 
dulling pain, not correcting 
the cause, they may be cut- 
ting many years from their 
lives. 

If you suffer from pains 
after meals you may have 
an ulcer of the stomach. 
A violent, stabbing pain 
which recurs at intervals 
may mean gallstones or a 
diseased appendix. 

Treat Your Stomach Well 
When you are in sound 
health you should be able 
to digest, without dis- 
tress, nearly every kind of 
good It is only 
when something has gone 
wrong in your body that 
special diet is necessary. 

That stomach of yours is at your mercy. Be good 
to it. You cannot get another if you cripple it 
through abuse. It is strong but it cannot do the 
impossible—it cannot take on the work of the teeth 
in addition to its own work. Chew your food. 
Remember that the nutritive parts of steak, chops, 
vegetables and all other foods must be taken into 
your blood before they can be of the 
slightest service to you. 

Eat regularly and never hurry your 
eating. If you have only fifteen 
minutes’ time, you will get far more 
real benefit from eating fifteen minutes’ 
worth than from trying to crowd an 
hour’s meal into the stomach in a 
quarter of an hour. 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a 
doctor. It may bea temporary disturb- 
ance, easily corrected, or it may be 
serious organic disease. Find out! 


Not content with 


Meg wo 


n 





Practicing physicians tell us that the 
majority of visits to their offices are made 
by persons suffering from so-called indi- 
gestion. Medical authorities say it is 


probably the most common ailment of dtobei 


and gall bladder troubles are claiming 
thousands of victims every year— 

—and when we think that many of the 
victims of these diseases neglected the early 


If, in your care are the health and well- 
being of your family—if, to you are left the 
choice and preparation of nourishing, 
easily digested food, you will find the 
Metropolitan Cook Book a tremendous 


ion os 





warnings which 
men and women. 


When we look at the mortality records 
and see that heart disease takes more lives 
than any other cause of death—that the 
death rate from appendicitis has not di- 
minished in the past ten years—that cancer 


sending. 





—then we realize the necessity for paying 
attention to the message which Nature is 


One common cause of indigestion is badly 
cooked food. Wrong methods of cooking 
make digestion a difficult process. 


help. It contains hundreds of tempting 
recipes planned to give the right amount 
of nutriment without overtaxing digestion. 
Send for a copy. It will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President. f a 
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